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PREFACE 


——e 


Tue notes in this edition are for the use of readers of 
Thucydides in the upper forms of schools and in universities 
and university colleges. The introductions are intended 
rather for teachers. To avoid repetition, remarks on grammar 
and on the use of particular words have been as far as 
possible thrown into the grammar notes and glossary at the 
end of vol. ii. 

In the notes on the text, not more than one way, or at the 
most two, of interpreting a disputed passage has been given. 
Such passages are seldom very important for the history ; 
the difference in the sense made by difference of interpretation 
is often small; and no great profit is to be got by arguing 
about them in print. As, however, the interpretation preferred 
in the notes may seem wrong to some readers, alternative 
explanations have been given in the footnotes and in the 
appendix to the notes, together with discussions on points 
of Greek antiquities which are too long for insertion in the 
notes themselves. 

The notes are printed separately from the text, in accord- 
ance with the plan of the series in which the edition appears. 
I hope to proceed with other books of Thucydides in the 
same or a somewhat different form. 

I have not sufficient knowledge of MSS. to attempt 
anything like a critical edition. But the departments of 
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interpretation and textual criticism are sufficiently independent 
of each other to justify a certain division of labour; and for 
nine readers of a school and college edition out of ten, any- 
thing beyond a minimum of textual criticism is unnecessary. 
I have therefore retained Bekker’s text, with a very few 
changes in punctuation. These have mostly been indicated 
in the footnotes, together with some of the most important 
various readings and a few well-known emendations of 
passages presenting obvious difficulties. Something of this 
kind is necessary if only to remind the reader that the 
received text of an author at any given time does not repre- 
sent any single MS., and that no single MS. can possibly 
represent the work as it came from the author’s hand. 

But, although for these reasons critical questions have 
not been treated fully in the course of the notes, I should 
be sorry to underrate their importance as subsidiary to the 
work of interpretation, or the valuable contributions which 
have been made by recent discussions of them to the next 
really great critical edition of Thucydides, which may be 
destined to supersede Bekker as Madvig’s Livy has super- 
seded earlier texts. In particular, some expression of opinion, 
however unauthoritative, may be expected about the view 
that the text of Thucydides has been extensively corrupted 
by ‘glosses,’ or more properly ‘adscripts’ ; viz. marginal or 
interlinear notes, which have accidentally been written out by 
copyists as part of the text; a view chiefly associated with 
the name of Cobet, and recently maintained at Jength in this 
country by Dr. Rutherford and Professor Marchant °. 

1. It is quite certain, from a comparison of the MSS. and 
the scholia, that, in some MSS. at least, explanatory words 


1 For criticisms on these opinions by scholars who write with authority, 
see Herbst, Ueber Cobet’s Emendationen zu Thukydides, and Zu 
Thukydides, Erklarungen und Wiederherstellungen; Hude, in Neue 
Jahrbiicher, 1890, i. p. 801; and the Introduction to Professor Good- 
hart’s Thucydides, Book viii. 
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have found their way into the text (Marchant, Thucydides, 
Book ii. p. xxxvii). It is impossible to deny that this may 
be the case in many passages where it cannot be proved; 
and there are good grounds for believing it in certain definite 
groups of cases where words or phrases of a particular kind 
frequently occur both in the scholia and in the text, and are 
occasionally redundant or awkward in the text’. 

E. g. ‘the text of Thucydides’ may very possibly be ‘ dotted 
over with Aaxedaiudmos and 'A@nvaios in every case and every 
construction, none of which he ever wrote’ (Rutherford, 
Thucydides, Book iv. p. xlvii). And it is highly probable 
that some of the passages dealing with geography, customs, 
constitutional details, and the like, which embarrass the com- 
mentator *, may owe their complexity to accidental insertions, 
and not to what can only be called clumsiness on the part 
of the historian. 

2. Where the grammar, not the sense, of a passage renders 
the text suspicious, certainty is less attainable. It will always 
be disputed how far it is likely or unlikely that Thucydides 
used expressions which strict logic or grammar would forbid °, 
or departed from the syntax or vocabulary which are de- 
scribed as ‘ Attic’ by ancient or modern grammarians. For 
‘ Attic Greek,’ whatever may be said of ‘ Greek,’ has after all 
been a dead language for 2,000 years: a foreign language 
it certainly is; and in dealing with Sophocles or Thucydides 
the greatest of scholars is, as Professor Campbell remarks 
(Sophocles, vol. i. p. 106), in the position of a foreigner 
criticising an English classic. There can be no doubt how- 
ever that much time has been wasted over subtle explanations 


1 But each case of this kind must be judged on its own merits, for it 
is obvious that a short explanatory clause is likely to be expressed in the 
same kind of language, whether it be inserted by the author or added 
as a note by a commentator. 

1 E. g.i. 93, ll. 11, 18; 96, Il. 5-9 (1); 126, lL. 18-a1. 

3 See, for illustrations, Part ii. pp. 153-155- 
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of passages in our Thucydides which, whether he wrote them 
or not, are blemishes in the work and exceptions to his usual 
style. Where there is no difficulty in the translation or real 
difference in the sense I have passed over without comment 
words which may very well be ‘ adscripts',’ nor have I stopped 
to defend words which have been bracketed without sufficient 
cause in good editions; being unwilling to overload a small 
edition with disputable matter of minor importance. But in 
judging of Thucydides’ style as a whole, the uncertainty of 
the MS. tradition must be borne in mind; and good service 
has been done by the attention recently called to it. 

3. It is unlikely that much can be done by the method in 
question for really difficult passages. Where such a passage 
is corrected, and the original reading professedly restored, on 
the supposition, not merely that an adscript has been inserted, 
but that the insertion has caused successive omissions or 
alterations (deliberate or accidental) in the original text, we 
find ourselves in a region of sheer guess-work, where the 
uncertainty of each link in the chain of hypotheses fatally 
weakens the whole, and where no light is thrown by an 
argumentative note either on the facts of the case or on the 
style of the author. The aim of the ordinary student in such 
cases should be to see what the actual difficulties of the place 
are, and what the author probably meant to say: if he tries 
to do more, he will either confuse himself, or acquire a habit 
of mistaking guesses for facts and theories for certainties. 


An edition like the present must necessarily be under 
great obligations to preceding commentators, and to the 


1 One of Cobet's best suggestions on Book i may be mentioned here. 
In ch. 129, ]. 11, Xerxes is represented as writing to Pausanias, cai ray 
dySpay obs wo wépay Oaddoons ix Bufavriov écaoas xetral go ebepyecia 
dv rH hyeripy oluy toael dydyparros. Cobet (Variae Lectiones, p. 435) 
says, ‘Si de Bu(ayriov addidisset, épay Oaddooys scribere non potuisset. 
Rex Persarum 7d Bu(dvrioy ne nomine quidem noverat.’ This last we may 
doubt, but certainly é«* Bu(ayriov spoils the effect of wépay Oaddoans. 
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historians of Greece and Greek literature. Constant use has 
been made of the following among others :— Arnold, Classen, 
and Krtiger, and, most of all, Stahl’s edition of Poppo’s 
Thucydides, and the introduction and critical notes in Croiset’s 
edition of Books i and ii; Grote’s, Holm’s, Busolt’s and 
Abbott’s Histories, and various works of Professor Mahaffy 
and the late Professor Freeman, as well as of articles on Thucy- 
dides in German periodicals, most of which are quoted in 
the introduction or notes; in particular those of Herbst, 
Schéne and Wilamowitz-Méllendorf. I wish to acknowledge 
a special obligation to the late Herr H. Miiller-Strtibing’. 
His immense learning and his determination to make out 
exactly what Thucydides meant and what really happened, 
and to take nothing on trust from previous writers, have 
really advanced the study of Thucydides. Like many others 
he is too fond of taking likelihood and unlikelihood, in 
matters of which we know little or nothing positive, as a test 
of truth or falsehood: hence his ‘wild hypotheses’ and his 
readiness to suspect Thucydides of deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion on the slightest grounds. But he makes us /Azmk far 
more than many soberer and more cautious writers; and his 
influence has shown once more that ‘truth arises sooner out 
of error than out of confusion.’ 


It is difficult to speak adequately of what I owe to the 
privilege of many years’ work with the late Master of Balliol ; 
as well as to his published translation of Thucydides with 
Notes. In the last year of his life, notwithstanding failing 
health and pressing engagements, he read over carefully the 
proof-sheets of the notes and appendix; and many corrections 
in them are due to his sound common-sense and delicate tact 
in dealing with questions of language. 

' Aristophanes und die Historische Kritik, 1873; Polemische 


Beitraige zur Kritik des Thukydides, 1879; Thukydideische Foi- 
schungen, 1881, and articles in the Neue Jahrbiicher. 
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I have also to thank heartily Mr. E. A. Wells, late of 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Head Master of Highfield School, 
Southampton, and Mr. H. L. Withers, late of Balliol College, 
Principal of the Borough-Road Training College, for assist- 
ance in reading the proof-sheets; the Rev. M. J. Glazebrook, 
Head Master of Clifton College, for carefully revising some 
time ago a rough draft of the notes on grammar; and 
Mr. E. Abbott, Fellow of Balliol College, for constant and 
unwearied help in dealing with historical and other questions, 
as well as in passing the work through the Clarendon Press. 
As one instance of assistance derived from working some 
time since with pupils in Thucydides, I should like to say that 
the explanation of ody facoy éxeivos nay dyrencreretyioperey 
in i. 142, a8 referring to Naupactus and the other fortified 
cities of the Athenian empire, is due to Mr. Howard Pease 
of Arcot Hall, Northumberland, author of ‘ Borderland 
Studies.’ 


OXFORD, 
August, 1894. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. 
THE LIFE AND MIND OF THUCYDIDES. 


WE have not sufficient materials for a biography of Thucydides, § 1. Facts 
but he tells us incidentally a little about himself. His father’s °f his life. 
name was Olorus (iv. 104). He was old enough at the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War (B.C. 431) and not too old at its 
close (B.C. 404), which he survived, to observe and study atten- 
tively passing events’. He was attacked by the Plague of 
430-426, and saw others suffering from it (ii. 48). In the late 
autumn or winter of 424, soon after the battle of Delium and the 
expedition of Brasidas to the north for the purpose of raising ° 
revolt among the Athenian allies on the coast of Thrace, at 
a critical moment of the war when the hopes of Athens had 
begun to wane, Thucydides was one of the ten annually elected 
‘ generals *,’ and with a colleague Eucles was in command in that 
region. He was in the neighbourhood of Thasos, when news 
suddenly came from the important city of Amphipolis, half a 
day’s sail off, where Eucles was stationed, that the place was on 
the point of falling into the hands of Brasidas who had appeared 
under the walls. Thucydides hastened with seven ships to save 
if possible Amphipolis, or in any case Eion at the mouth of 


} éweBiaw 82 3:0 wayrds abrov, aladaydpevds Te TH HAcalg, nal wpoctxav 
Thy yropny, Saws dupBés r1 elcopat (v. 26). 

* The election of orparrryol took place, in the next century, in or about 
February, ‘as soon after the beginning of the seventh prytany as the 
weather was auspicious’; Athen. Polit. 44.4. The date in the fifth 
century is not known with certainty; nor the time at which, after elec- 
tion, the generals entered upon office. Athen. Polit., 31. 2, points to 
the beginning of the Attic year (July or August). 


§ 2. Infer- 
ences from 
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the Strymon, Amphipolis being three or four miles higher up 
the river. 

He arrived late the same evening, and found that Amphi- 
polis had already surrendered. Brasidas, he tells us, had been 
anxious to secure it before his arrival from Thasos, hearing that 
Thucydides ‘ possessed the right of working gold mines in that 
part of Thrace,’ and was influential with the chief men on the 
mainland: he might therefore be expected by the people of the 
place to bring an allied force from the sea and from Thrace, and 
save them. Thucydides, finding that Amphipolis had sur- 
rendered (the inhabitants not expecting that help would arrive 
so soon), put Eion into a state of defence against immediate 
or future peril ; and received the fugitives, Athenians or Athenian 
sympathisers, whom Brasidas had allowed to leave Amphipolis. 
Brasidas promptly attacked ‘Eion by land and river, but was 
successfully repulsed. 

Not in connexion with his failure, but elsewhere (v. 26), in 
order to show that he knew what he was writing about, Thucy- 
dides tells us that he lived in exile for twenty years ‘ after’ his 
command at Amphipolis, doubtless in consequence of its loss; 
and that he was thus enabled to see what went on as well on 
the Peloponnesian as on the Athenian side, and to observe at 
his leisure the course of events'. Whether his punishment was 
deserved or not, we cannot tell. Insufficient precautions appear 
to have been taken at Amphipolis, but it is impossible to say 
whether Thucydides as well as Eucles was responsible for this, 
or whether there was or was not a good reason for the absence 
of Thucydides with his ships at Thasos: he may have gone 
to collect reinforcements. The absence of any defence on his 
own part may be due to a consciousness of error, to the reserve 
of his character, or to a feeling that a history of the war was 
not the proper place for such a defence, which he may have 
made, if at all, in some other form. 


From these and other passages we can safely infer a little 


1 Kal éuvéBn por pevyay riv tyavrov érn elxoos perd ri és ’Apoi- 
wodw orparnyiay, nal yevoudyy wap’ dudortpas roils apdypact, nai obx 
hocoy rois TeAowovynclov da rh pvyiy, nal’ jovxlay 7 atria padAov 
alcGecOa (v. 26). 
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more about Thucydides: our inferences must often take the the words 
somewhat tedious form of suggesting various possibilities, icgees 
among which the truth may or must lie: but this is better than 
Stating as a fact what is only a hypothesis, and supporting it 
against equally probable hypotheses by inconclusive arguments. 
To judge by what he says of his own age, he was not under His age. 
twenty-five, or much over forty at the beginning of the war’, 
that is to say, he was born between 471 and 456. He must 
have remembered well the loss of Megara and Boeotia and the 
Thirty Years’ Peace in 445: he was a boy or a young man when 
Cimon died in 449; and his recollections may have gone back 
to the conquest of Aegina and Boeotia, the victories over Corinth, 
and the disasters in Egypt (460-455). He may have been born 
some time before Themistocles died, but cannot have seen him 
before he quitted Athens for the last time (B.C. 471?) ?; except 
as a mere child, if an improbable story in the 'A@nvaiwy moAcreia 
be true, see Part ii. p. 86. In any case his youth and early 
manhood were spent during the time when Athens, under the 
undisputed leadership of Pericles, was at the height of her 


1 If he was forty years old in 431, he would have been sixty-seven in 
404: the words alc@ayépevos 77 HAxig would be in most cases less 
appropriate after seventy than before. If he was under twenty-five in 
431 he would have been only just over thirty when elected general in 
424. We do not know for certain that a minimum age of thirty was still 
required for generals as it seems originally to have been (Athen. Polit. 4, 
2—3), and as it was for jarymen (Athen. Polit. 63, 3) and members of the 
Council (Xen. Mem. i. 2. 35). But such was probably the usage. 
Alcibiades does not appear to have held his first generalship till he was 
over thirty, and four years later he is taunted by Nicias as young for 
such a position (Thuc. vi. 12). 

Aulus Gellius (second century A. D.), quoting Pamphila an authoress 
of Nero’s time, says that Hellanicus ‘seems’ (videtur) to have been 
fifty-six, Herodotus fifty-three, and Thucydides forty at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War. But we do not know whether this precise 
statement rests on tradition or on a mere estimate from probability. 
Marcellinus, p. 6, 1. 31 (Bekker), says that he is said to have been 
‘ over fifty’ when he died. 

37 We naturally tend to under-estimate the length of the interval 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian Wars. The Chorus in the 
Achamians (425) are called Mapa8wvoydyxa:: but any actual survivor of 
the battle of Marathon must then have been aged eighty-five or more. 


Election to 
orparrryia. 


Connexion 
with 
Thraci 


mines. 
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political, intellectual, and artistic greatness, and ‘under the 
influence of that new intellectual world which broke upon the 
Greeks in the fifth century before Christ, and which is never 
sufficiently appreciated by us because we have inherited it and 
habitually live in it?’ 

He must have been elected orparyyds (see footnote 2 on p. x1) 
in the first half of 424, when, as we see from the Knights of 
Aristophanes (February of that year), the hopes of the Athe- 
nians, soon to be overclouded, were at their brightest. Among 
his colleagues on the board of orparyyoi were Nicias, Demo- 
sthenes and Lamachus. The banishment. of Eurymedon and 
Sophocles and the infliction of a fine on Pythodorus on a charge 
of receiving bribes from the Sicilian cities seems to have 
taken place during his term of office; and in his apology for 
them, and his condemnation of the unreasonable expectations 
of his countrymen (iv. 65), we may perhaps trace the natural 
feelings of one who had suffered in a similar way. 

Thucydides nowhere says, as has often been said of him by 
ancient and modern writers, that he was the owner of gold 
mines in Thrace, but only that he ‘ possessed the right of work- 
ing’ gold mines (xrjow eye roy ypvceioy perdddoy épyacias év 
TN wep: tavta Gpaxn) *. They may have been the mines of Scapte 
Hyle (Hdt. vi. 46), on the mainland opposite Thasos, given up 
to Athens after the revolt of that island (Thuc. i. 102), or those 
of Mount Pangaeus (Hdt. vii. 112), a little to the west; they 
may also have been the gold mines of Crenides® (later the site 
of Philippi) further inland‘. If the first, Thucydides’ expression 
may mean that he rented the right of working them from the 
Athenian state. In that case there is no foundation for the 
suggestion that in 424 he was neglecting his duty at Amphipolis 


1 Jowett, Thucydides, Introduction, p. xiii. 

2 One of his ancient biographers reflects his language accurately, 
ra wept Odcov morevOels péradrAa (Vit. Anon. p. 13.1. 6). 

® Strabo, vii. exc. 34: the mines of Datum (Hdt. ix. 75) were near to, 
or identical with, those of Crenides. 

* The expression évy rj wept ratra Opdey just after the mention of 
Thasos might be used of any of these. Thucydides’ ancient biographers, 
whatever their testimony may be worth (see below), speak only of 
Scapte Hyle. 
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by lingering about Thasos for the protection of his own private 
property. 

We do not know whether, on his failure to save Amphipolis, Exile. 
‘he returned to Athens and was formally tried and condemned 
to exile, like Pythodorus and Sophocles (iv. 65), or whether, 
like Demosthenes for a short time after his defeat in Aetolia 
(iii, 98), he remained in voluntary exile ‘fearing the Athenians.’ 
(In this case he may or may not have been tried in his absence.) 
Nor do we know whether, if tried at all, he was charged with 
mere negligence, or with wpodovia, the penalty of which was 
death and confiscation of goods'. Voluntary or involuntary, 
his twenty years’ exile began at the end of 424 or the beginning 
or early part of 423. Thus it ended during the eventful years 
404-403; after the fall of Athens (about April, 404), and during 
the power of the thirty tyrants, or possibly after the restoration 
of the democracy (autumn of 403). 

The circumstances of his recall are unknown; the period of Recall. 
his sentence may have expired ; he may have been recalled by 
a special vote of the Assembly’, or (as the coincidence of the 
date may perhaps suggest) he may have been included in the 
amnesty passed at the beginning of the siege of Athens, in the 
recall of the exiles demanded by Sparta at the Peace, or in the 
amnesty passed after the restoration of the democracy. We 
know however from passages in the Orators that these amnesties 
excluded certain classes of definitely convicted persons °. 

That after the expiration of twenty years Thucydides returned 
to Athens is almost necessarily implied in his own words, fuvéBn 
pos Hevvyew tiv euavrov marpida eixoos rm: and by an expression 
In 1. 93, where he says of Themistocles’ fortification of the 
Piraeus, xal pxoddpnoay rh éxeivou yvopy 1d mdxos Tov reixous 

* A passage in Aristophanes, Wasps (acted in the spring of 422, 
rather more than a year later), 1. 289, can hardly have failed to remind 


the spectators of the fate of Thucydides. The Chorus summons the old 
Dicast to the court with the words— 
wal ydp dyip maxis fre 
tv mpodévrev tami Opdans: 
by Swas éyyxuTpeis 
(‘and mind you dish him’). 
* See Appendix C, p. xl. 
? See Herbst, Philologus, 1890, p. 346. 
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Swep viv dre Badd don wepl rév Derpa: an expression most 
naturally explained by supposing that Thucydides had seen 
with his own eyes the ruins of the Themistoclean walls after 
they had been overthrown by Lysander. a 

From i. 22 we know that he himself heard some of the 
speeches and saw some of the events which he relates. 
Which they were (apart from the Plague and the affair of 
Amphipolis), we cannot tell, The words yerdpevos rap’ dudoré- 
pos rois mpdypam, xal ovy focov rois IeAowovynciov da thy 
vy (v. 26) justify the supposition that he was at Sparta or 
with the Peloponnesian forces at some time between 424 and the 
end of the war. In describing the apparent size of the armies 
at Mantinea he says ré 3¢ orpardredov rev Aaxedatpovioy peifov 
é$dvn (v. 68): this has been thought to indicate that he was an 
eye-witness of the battle. But we cannot safely argue thus: the 
expression may have come from an informant. Much less can 
we argue from the life-like character of any particular part of 
his narrative that he was present at the scene which he describes 
(Pylos, Syracuse, Olympia, v. 50). The description of the 
departure of the Athenian fleet for Sicily (vi. 30, 32) is as 
graphic as any of them; and Thucydides, then an exile, cannot 
possibly have been at the Piraeus on that memorable day. 

Save for the rare cases in which Thucydides mentions a diffi- 
culty in getting information on particular points (pp. cvii, cviii), 
we know no details of the manner in which he wrote his history. 
He tells us that he began it as soon as the war began: to what 
extent, if any, he proceeded beyond the collection of materials, 
or when he worked up into a final or nearly final form the 
successive stages of the history, it is impossible to say with 
certainty. Some passages were certainly written after the fall 
of Athens (i. 23; ii. 62, 65 ; v. 26), and even bear traces of the 
impression produced on him and throughout Hellas by the 
well-deserved unpopularity of the Spartan dominion (i. 76, 77; 
probably iii. 82). Other passages in the earlier books gain greatly 
in force if we suppose them to have been written with a know- 
ledge of the Sicilian expedition, the occupation of Decelea, and 
the end of the war; especially those anticipations of the future 
in the speeches which are more definite than they could naturally 
have been at the time when the speeches were delivered (see 


ye 
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Part ii. p. 107). We naturally imagine him as living and work- 
ing for some little time after the end of the war, although with 
no more definite internal grounds than these. 

That Thucydides took advantage of the break in the war Theory of 
after the Peace of Nicias to put into shape what he had already steal 
composed in the rough is not unlikely in itself: he could not tion of the 
have divined at once that the war would break out afresh. History. 
But the internal evidence is quite insufficient to show that 
Books i—v. 25, or the greater part of them, form a separate 
section of the history, written, excepting a few definite inser- 
tions, in the interval between the Peace of Nicias and the 
Sicilian expedition’. The passages mentioned above render it 


1 This theory was first put forward by Ullrich (Beitrage zur Erklarung 
des Thukydides) in 1846. It was well worth suggesting that there was 
a kind of break in Thucydides’ work after 421, which may account for 
the fresh start which he makes in v. 26 (yéypagpe 32 nai ravra 5 abros 
Govavdiins 'AGyvaios, x.7.A.). But the existence in the first four books of 
passages which must have been written before the Sicilian expedition 
and cannot have been written afterwards is insufficiently supported. It is 
said that the words of Thucydides in ii. 1 dpyeras 3¢ 5 wéAcpos tvOévde 
Hon... dv & obre éweulyruvro in: denpucti wap’ GAAfAovs wal Karacrdyres 
fvvexa@s twoddpovy, can only refer to the first ten years of the war, and 
not to the whole war which was interrupted by the Peace of Nicias : 
that Thucydides cannot have described the second Peloponnesian in- 
vasion of Attica as the longest and most calamitous (ii. 37; iii. 26), if 
he were writing after the occupation of Decelea, which he also calls an 
éaBody: that he cannot have called the Plague the greatest blow to the 
Athenian power (iii. 87), if he were writing after the Sicilian expedition : 
that he cannot have spoken of two distinct occasions as the greatest 
panic known at Athens during the war (ii. 94; viii. 96). But such 
arguments expect an unreasonable degree of ‘legal accuracy’ in Thucy- 
dides, and hardly make allowance for the common sense of the reader. 

There is rather more reason for supposing that, in a few places in the 
earlier books, Thucydides uses the expression ‘this war’ for what he 
elsewhere calls ‘ the first war,’ viz. the war down to the Peace of Nicias. 
In one of the most definite cases however (iv. 48), this interpretation, if 
admitted (and the only ground for it is a comparison of the passage 
in Thucydides with one in Diodorus, xiii. 48), points to the words having 
been written after 410. So that Thucydides, if he spoke of ‘this war’ 
in the alleged sense, seems to have done so after the renewal of the 
second war; and if so, the expression proves nothing as to the date at 
which the earlier books were completed. 


49° b 
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far more probable that the whole work took its present form, 
roughly speaking, after the end of the war; though some traces 
of incomplete revision may remain }. 

Date of In iii. 116 Thucydides, purporting to enumerate the eruptions 

death. of Etna, says nothing of one which, if we can trust Diodorus 
(xiv. 59) whose chronology is often wrong, happened in 396. 
Hence it is probable that this part of the history was not revised 
much after 396, and therefore that Thucydides died before or 
not long after that date. 

The imperfect state and abrupt conclusion of the eighth book 
seem to show that Thucydides was at work on it when he was 
interrupted by death. That he did not live to hand down to us 
the battles of Arginusae and Aegospotami and the surrender of 
Athens, is a loss which can hardly be estimated, not only to 
ancient history, but to the perfection of a great work of art. 


§ 3. Tradi- ‘ But,’ it may be asked, ‘is this really all that we know about 

acre Thucydides? Is it not a fact that as a boy he was moved to 

les. tears by hearing Herodotus read his History? Was he nota 
pupil of Anaxagoras and of Antiphon? and a relative of Miltiades 
and Cimon, and perhaps connected with the Pisistratidae ? Was 
not his banishment due to the influence of Cleon? Was he not 
recalled on the proposal of acertain Oenobius ? Did he not live 
during his exile at Scapte Hyle in Thrace—where consequently 
the gold mines which he worked must have been—and did he 
not meet with a violent death in Thrace or at Athens?’ 

Some or most of these statements may be true, and they are 
not likely to be all false; but none of them are certain; and 
they must not be confused with what we can be said positively 
to know about Thucydides. They are taken from various writers, 
the earliest of whom, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, lived in the 
Augustan age, nearly 400 years later than Thucydides’ death, 
and most of whom are later than 100 A.D. Nor do the earlier 
writers whom they quote, perhaps inaccurately’, carry us back 


1 There is one pretty clear case in ii. 23 7hv hv ri Tepaixiw 
kadoupévny, hy vépovras “Qpdrmot, AOnvaley imjxon, t8fucay. This 
cannot have been revised after 411, when Oropus was lost to Athens 
(viii. 60). 

4 The ‘Lives’ of Thucydides make mistakes in their references to 
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(as far as any valuable information is concerned) to within 100 
years of Thucydides, 


These traditions are contained in (1) two essays on the style § 4. Au- 

of Thucydides by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, (2) a passage of pala 
, ; or the 

Plutarch (Life of Cimon, ch. 4), who wrote about 100 A.D., (3) & stories 
passage of Pausanias (i. 32), who wrote towards the end of the about him. 
second century A. D., (4) the ‘Lives’ of Thucydides usually printed 
at the beginning of our editions. They are found in the Palatine 
MS. of Thucydides (eleventh century) and in some others. One 
of them, headed ‘ Marcellinus : From the Scholia to Thucydides, 
on the life of Thucydides himself and his manner of writing,’ 
seems from the repetitions and contradictions which it contains, 
to be made up of three different essays on the life of Thucy- 
dides. (5) There is, besides, a short ‘life’ in Suidas’ Lexicon ; 
and (6) some scattered remarks in Scholia and various late 
authors’. 

Now, in dealing with a body of traditions like this, we may of 
course dwell on the possibility that memoirs of Thucydides were 
written soon after his death, that the learned men of Alexandria 
tried to preserve all that was known of him, and that their 
accounts, even when not quoted by name, have come down to 
us in the ‘ Lives’ and other sources. We may then weigh each 
several statement, distinguish between the more and less pro- 
bable, the earlier and later, those likely to have been invented 
and those likely to be genuine; we may guess at the origin of 
different stories and the elements of fact which they seem to’ 
contain, and so put together a connected and plausible account ”. 
But the more we try to do this with the stories about Thucydides, 


passages in Thucydides himself and in Herodotus, where we can check 
them. See Appendix A, p. xxxiii. 

1 The story of the effect produced on Thucydides as a boy by hearing 
Herodotus read his history occurs only in the latest sources (Suidas, 
Photius, and Marcellinus) and is not mentioned by Lucian (second 
century A.D.) where he describes the effect of Herodotus’ readings at 
Olympia and his fame in Greece (Luc. Herodotus s. Aetion. i). 

7 All that learning and ingenuity can do to maintain the credit of the 
‘ Lives’ and to construct a connected account of Thucydides from them 
will be found in Herbst’s articles in Philologus, 1890, pp. 134-180, 
338-375. 
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the less credit do they seem to deserve. If there is any excep- 
tion to this, it is Plutarch’s statement that the historian was 
related to Cimon and Miltiades and that his tomb was to be 
seen at Athens among the tombs of their family: possibly also 
that of Pausanias, that he was recalled from banishment on the 
proposal of Oenobius*. Every other definite statement about 
him is either suspicious in itself, or rests upon the mere authority 
of the ‘ Lives,’ and their authority must be rated very low. 


§5.Charac- They are very discursive, not written with any discrimination 
ter of the oF intelligence ; and either very corrupt, or full of blunders, or 
both. The earlier the authorities whom they quote, the more 
des. confused or improbable are their statements *. The most varying 
traditions were current about Thucydides’ exile, death and burial. 
One account implies that he died in exile, which is almost abso- 
lutely incompatible with his own words (see p. xv above). He 
is said to have spent his banishment in Aegina (which is im- 
possible, for Aegina was part of the Athenian dominions until 
the end of the war), in Thrace’, in Italy, to have died a natural 
death, to have been killed in Thrace or in Attica or in Italy. 
From these discrepancies it would seem that when learned men 
began to be interested in discovering the facts of his life, no 
certain knowledge was to be had about them *. 
On the whole then we cannot be sure of anything about 
Thucydides save what he tells us himself. Of the many stories 
which have been so often repeated about him some are indeed 
more likely to be true than others. For instance, a comparison 
between the speeches of Antiphon and the History of Thucydides 


* See Appendix C, p. xxxvii. 

* These earliest authorities are Cratippus and Zopyrus, who may 
have been contemporaries of Thucydides; and Timaeus and Praxiphanes 
who wrote within 100 years of his death. See Appendix B, p. xxxvi. 

* Dionysius, our earliest actually extant source of information, says 
(De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 41) that after his banishment he lived in Thrace 
during the whole of the rest of the war (éfeAaOels 79s warpi80s wayra 
Tov Aowndy Tov wodduov xpévor ty Gpdey d:érpapev). This statement is 
inconsistent with the historian’s own words, yevoudvy wap’ duporépors 
Tois xpd&ypacc: see pp. xii, xvi above. 

* Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, Hermes, xii. Die Thukydides-Legende, 
from whom many of these criticisms are taken. 
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makes it probable that Antiphon had some influence upon his 
style’: Cleon was at the height of his power when Amphipolis 
was lost, and it is more likely than not that he abused Thucydides 
violently in the Assembly and had something to do with his 
voluntary or involuntary exile. But the statements that Antiphon 
was Thucydides’ teacher (Marcell. p. 4, 1. 31) or that Cleon’s abuse 
was the cause of his banishment (Marcell. p. 9, 1. 8) add little or 
nothing to these probabilities. No one would trust similar 
authorities when they tell us that Thucydides after his exile, when 
living in Aegina, ruined the inhabitants by lending money at ex- 
orbitant interest (Vit. Anon. p. 14, 1. 28; cp. Marcell. p. 5, 1. 11), or 
that he wrote his history ‘ under a plane-tree’ (Marcell. p. 5, L. 14). 


So much for the circumstances of Thucydides’ life; for our Mind and 
knowledge of his mind and character we are thrown back upon oars 
his writings, and notwithstanding their reserved and impersonal 3:4... Bd 
tone, we are at no loss to form from them, within certain limits, 

a definite idea of what he was. 

The resolution to write his History was a far more important § 6. His 
epoch of his life than the failure to save Amphipolis. Impressed ek of 
by the greatness of the impending struggle, he is mastered by ie 
the idea of writing a history in a manner never before attempted ; 

a history based on accurate inquiry, not adorned by interesting 
fables, but keeping close to the truth, whatever trouble it may 
cost: not inaccurate in chronology, like that of Hellanicus: 
dating events not merely by the magistrates in whose term ‘of 
office they occurred—for this does not tell you in what part of 
the year any given event took place—but by summer and winter, 
the natural divisions of the year (v. 20). He is offended by 
the loose way in which unfounded traditions are accepted, and 
history written, not to be a permanent guide to the truth, but 
to afford a momentary pleasure to the hearer. He fixes upon 
somewhat trivial instances of inaccuracy in previous writers or 
contemporary opinion (i. 20; 1i.29): he has a passion for setting 
people right about Hippias and Hipparchus, and twice goes out 
of his way to do so at length (i. 20; vi. 54-58). He is so keenly 
alive to the greatness of the present that he is rather less than 
just to the Persian war; and in his distrust of myths he makes 


1 See Mure’s History of Greek Literature, vol. v. App. xi. 


§ 7. In- 
terest in 
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a somewhat prosy and unappreciative use of the Homeric and 
other legends; although, in quoting in full a passage from the 
Hymn to Apollo as proof of a small point about the history of 
the Ionian festival at Delos, he seems to be influenced by its 
poetic beauty (iii. 104). Where others saw the ‘tale of Troy 
divine’ and a bright vista of ancestral heroes and Gods, he sees 
a comparatively small expedition hampered by want of supplies, 
and a feeble poverty-stricken form of primitive society resem- 
bling that of the barbarians or the most backward of the Greeks 
of his day. He has no ‘ philosophy of history’ beyond the belief 
that human nature is always much the same, and that therefore 
what has happened is likely to happen again, and that the past, 
if accurately recorded, will serve as a guide to the future. This 
conviction he expresses in particular about his own record of 
the Plague and the Corcyraean revolution: it may be noticed 
that a pestilence like that at Athens is known to have recurred 
but once (if at all), in the time of M. Aurelius ; while subsequent 
revolutions have only too faithfully reproduced the features of 
the troubles at Corcyra. 

Thucydides is singularly capable of setting forth opposite 
views of a situation and opposite conceptions of national cha- 
racter ; but he rarely decides between them (he may have felt, 
with the Chorus in the Agamemnon, évedos feet 163° avr’ oveidous, 
Svopayxa 8 dors xpiva). He is deeply sensible of the charm of 
Athenian life and its combination of liberty and law’, but not 
blind to the occasional weakness of character and preference of 
words to deeds with which his fellow-citizens might justly be 
charged. He is an admirer of Spartan political stability and 
appreciates the grandeur of the typical Spartan character, yet 
he presents in the strongest light its actual defects, and limita- 


. tions ; its irresolution, unscrupulousness, and insincerity. 


He admires Pericles beyond any other man of whom he has 
to write, and regards as the fatal turning-point in the history 
of Athens, not constitutional changes, or external disasters, but 
the demoralisation caused by the Plague, and the change from 
the commanding influence of one great man to the quarrels of 
many smaller men. 

1 ii, 37: vii. 69 warpidos re rhs trAcvOepwraryns bropuprjoxoy Kal Tijs 
éy abrp dvemrdxrou waow ts ri Siarray Uovalas. 
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He takes a kind of personal interest in Demosthenes, Brasidas, 
Alcibiades, Nicias, and Hermocrates; in Antiphon, Phrynichus, 
and the other leaders of the oligarchic revolution of 411; in 
the Chians and their most excusable but unsuccessful revolt 
(viii. 24); in the short-lived compromise between oligarchy and 
democracy, which was the best government enjoyed by the Athe- 
nians in his day (vili.97). He forgets his habitual calmness, it may 
be his habitual fairness (see p. cxxix ff.) in speaking of Cleon. 

He has a curious habit, which almost amounts to a mannerism, 
of noting, not only the largest armies or navies or the greatest 
battles by land and sea which have taken place within a given 
time, but also the greatest calamities (iii. 113; vii. 24, 29, 30), 
the greatest panics (ii. 94; v. 66; viii. 1), the greatest confla- 
gration (ii. 77), the most violent earthquake (viii. 41) which he 
has to record; ‘the very finest men who fell in this war’ (iii. 98), 
the greatest display of activity on the part of the Lacedaemonians 
(v. 64), the best defence on a capital charge (viii. 68), and even 
‘the most durable counter-revolution effected by the smallest 
numbers’ (iv. 74). 

Thucydides, unlike his great contemporary Socrates, did not § 8. Ora- 
believe in oracles, omens, and the like. He speaks with dis- cles and 
approbation of Nicias’ attachment to such things’. He knows ree 
of one oracle only which justified the confidence of those who 
accepted it*. He sees that an oracle may be after a fashion 
justified by the event without anything more than ordinary 
foresight on the part of its originator®. He is alive to the 
ambiguity of current oracles (ili. 96) and the readiness with 
which they may be twisted to suit the issue‘. Still his tone 


1 fy yap ri wal dyay Geacpp re wal rH ToLovTY mpookeipevos (vii. 50: 
cp. v. 103). 

2 Gore... etpnon ms... Tois awd xpnopow 7 loyupicapévois pdvov 
3 rovro tyupws fupBdy> ded ydp eyorye péuynpa:, Kat dpxopudvou Tov 
wodépou «al péypi ov trerXeUrnoev, mpopepdyevov xd wodAdAGy S11 Tpls 
évvia érn dé01 yevicOa abrdy (v. 26). 

3 gai po 8oxet rd payreiov (rd TeAaoyindy dpydy duevov) robvaytioy 
£upBivas f wpocedéxovro ob ydp 8:a tH wapdvopov tvoixnaw al fvyppopal 
yevtoOa 77 wédAGt, GAAA 3d Tdv wéAEpoY H dvdyKn Tis olxhcews, dv ob« 
évopd(ov 7d parreiov mpoyde pi) ex’ dyaby wore abrd KaroimoOnodpevoy 
(il. 17). 

* Heer Awpands xéAepos wal Aorpds (or Aipds) Gy’ abr® (ii. 54). 


§ 9. Sym- 
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about them is not one of mere contempt, as for a foolish popular 
superstition. He is interested in them and curious about them, 
and sometimes goes out of his way to mention them in detail. 
We may imagine that he had not made up his mind to reject 
this generally-received means of penetrating the darkness of the 
future, without some thought and inquiry. 

He sympathises much more fully with several other sentiments 


pathy with of his time, founded partly on common human feelings shared by 


customs 
and feel- 
ings of his 
day. 


ourselves, partly on ideas and beliefs which have since given place 
to others. In the rites of burial and the honours paid to the 
dead, which held so large a place in the minds of his contem- 
poraries, he takes a well-marked personal interest. He describes 
in detail and with a certain impressive dignity the ceremonies 
of a public funeral at Athens (ii. 34), and there is a note of real 
indignation and almost horror in his account following imme- 
diately (ii. 52) of the violation of the ceremonies of sepulture 
during the confusion of the Plague. He tells us of the enforced 
honour which the Spartans at the bidding of Apollo paid to the 
body of Pausanias, and of the secret burial of Themistocles at 
his own request in the country which he had betrayed (i. 134, 
138); of the burial of Brasidas with full military honours, and 
the half-worship paid to him as a hero and founder by the 
grateful people of Amphipolis (v. 11); and of the refusal of 
a place of burial to the Spartan Lichas, in consequence of a 
difference of policy, by the Milesians (viii. 84). The insult to 
the Spartans, buried in Plataean soil, who will henceforth be 
deprived of their annual ceremonies, and will have to lie in 
the land of the Thebans against whom they fought, is one of 
the strongest pleas of the Plataeans before the Spartan judges 
(iii. 38); and the Athenians, leaving the bodies of their friends 
unburied in the camp before Syracuse, feel not grief only, but 
fear at the possible consequences of so terrible a neglect of 
duty (vii. 75). 

Thucydides is interested too in the appeals of the Plataeans 
and Archidamus to the local Gods and heroes of the city (ii.71-74), 
in the question debated after the battle of Delium between the 
Athenians and Boeotians, as to the propriety of demanding 
retreat from a temple unlawfully occupied as a condition of 
restoring the dead (iv. 97-99); in the foundation of cities and 
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the relations of mother-city and colony; in the cruel! profanation 
(iii. 81), unavoidable occupation (ii. 17; iv. 98), or accidental 
burning (iv. 133) of a temple. He feels deeply the hard neces- 
sities of war, which lead kindred cities, Dorian or Ionian, founders 
and colonists, to fight against each other (vii. 57, 58). He takes 
a curious interest in the repeated purifications of Delos,.perhaps 
because the first of them was undertaken by Pisistratus (i. 8 ; 
iii. 104; V. 13 viii. 108). He records not without sympathy the 
distress of the Athenian country gentlemen at leaving, when the 
war began, not only their homes, but their local shrines (ii. 16). 
And, finally, he knows that ‘on the eve of a great struggle’ men 
are not afraid of seeming ‘commonplace and old-fashioned’ if 
they appeal to others in the name of ‘their wives and children 
and their fathers’ Gods’ (vii. 69). 

His interests as a historian, though not so wide as those of § 10. Re- 
Herodotus, were by no means confined to the Hellenic world. co 
Instances of this are his digression on the administration and rians.’ 
customs of the Odrysian kingdom and his remarkable observa- 
tion on the Scythians, who are only prevented by want of union 
and civilisation from being the strongest (barbarian) nation in 
Europe or Asia (ii. 97) ; his striking description of barbarian as 
opposed to civilised warfare (iv. 126,127; cp.ii.81) ; his elaborate 
and almost humorous study of the character of the Persian 
‘ pacha’ Tissaphernes ; and his remarks about the Thracians, 
who are most bloody when they have least to fear (vii. 29), and 
the ‘ Spaniards and other most warlike barbarians’ of the west 
(vi. 90). We may add what he says of the Hellenic Eurytanes, 
the largest tribe of the Aetolians, ‘ whose language is the most 
unintelligible, and who are said to eat raw flesh’ (iii. 94). He 
cannot have foreseen that, in a far distant future, Athens 
and Sparta would be ‘laid desolate,’ not by ‘another Dorian 
war,’ but by invaders, more formidable than the hordes of 
Sitalces, from these same northern regions. But his frequent 
references to the dim barbarian world which surrounded Hellenic 


1 Here Thucydides, speaking in his own person, says as a proof of 
the extraordinary horrors of the Corcyraean revolution, wat yap sarip 
waida dvéxreve, kal dxd ray lepaw dweonGvro Kal apds atrois éxrelyovro, 
ol 3é rives wal weproxo8opnbéevres Ev Tov Asovicou rH lep@ dwréBavoy- 
obress do) ordons mpobywpnoey, K.T.A. 
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civilisation on the Mediterranean coast have a strong interest 
for us moderns. 

Thucydides, like many other thoughtful men of his own and 
somewhat earlier times (see p. li), is keenly interested in various 
natural phenomena; in the effects of the Plague on dogs and 
birds of prey as well as men (ii. 50), in spontaneous ‘forest fires’ 
(ii. 77), in the silting up of the mouth of the Achelous (ii. 102), 
in the volcano of Stromboli (iii. 88), which the inhabitants 
‘believe to be the forge of Hephaestus,’ and in the recorded 
eruptions of Aetna (iii. 116). He repeatedly chronicles solar 
eclipses and earthquakes, and has an opinion of his own about 
the cause of the overflow of the sea which sometimes accom- 
panies the latter (iii. 89), as well as on the cause of the whirlpool 
of Charybdis (iv. 24), ‘by which Odysseus is said to have sailed 
through.’ One reason why the Peloponnesian War is to be con- 
sidered greater than any other he finds in its accompaniments 
of famine and pestilence, eclipse and earthquake (i. 23). 

Professor Campbell in his Introduction to the ‘ Antigone’ says, 
‘It is obvious to the student of Thucydides how continually in 
that age individuals must have been distracted between their 
obligation to the state and sentiments which seemed to have 
an ethical and religious sanction, and which, if not absolutely 
universal, had become deeply implanted in the heart of every 
Greek. That which in public discussion was the opposition of 
Sixatoy and £updepor must often have been felt by individuals as 
a conflict of feeling against public duty. The religious Spartan, 
who, at the command of his generals, put to the sword the 
Plataeans who were suppliants at his own fathers’ tombs; the 
Ionian in Sicily taking part with Dorians against his own race; 
the high-born Corcyraean compelled to do battle against the 
mother-state; the religious Athenian, if there were any such, 
at Melos; the Spartans who slew the enfranchised Helots after 
they had been presented crowned in the temples, must have 
experienced scruples which were deeply rooted in the Hellenic 
nature.’ A few passages in Thucydides may be quoted to illus- 
trate these true and suggestive remarks; it is not his way to 
mention such individual feelings except in the rare cases where 
they influenced the course of events. There is the dilatoriness 
of the rowers who were charged with the first and all but fatal 
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message to Paches at Mitylene, ris pév mporépas vedas od orovdy 
wheovons ent mpaypa aAdd«coroy, and a little earlier there is the 
repentance, as we should call it, of an individual Mitylenaean 
who was sorry for having informed against his countrymen, 
and did his best to repair what he had done (iii. 4 & perépedev 
yén). Of a rather different character is the reaction in the 
minds of the Athenian people against their monstrous reso- 
lution (ry Uorepaia perdvod tis ebOus Hv adrois Kat dvadoyiopes, 
a@poy rd Bovrevpa cai péya éyvacba, wédw SrAnv ssapGetpar waddov 
#} ov rovs airiovs), and the remorse of the Lacedaemonians (when 
things began to go wrong with them) for having begun the war 
(vii. 18). The possibility of individual scruples, about an unjust 
alliance (i. 36) or an ‘imperial policy’ (ii. 63; iii. 40), is alluded 
to with some scorn in the speeches of the Corcyraeans, Pericles, 
and Cleon; and, more seriously, in the matter of going to war 
about a supposed trifle, by Pericles (i140). More characteristic 
of Thucydides are the pictures of Pericles calmly facing the 
popular indignation because he had made up his mind that he 
was right (ii. 22), and of Nicias before Syracuse, knowing how 
desperate the situation was, and in his own mind ‘still wavering 
and considering’; but hiding his irresolution under a mask 
of decision, and arguing in brave and angry words against 
the wiser counsel of Demosthenes (vii. 48, 49). 

Much has been written about the moral and religious ideas § 13. Indi- 
of Thucydides. The simple truth is that, unlike Herodotus and “ipa 
Xenophon, he has told us next to nothing about them’. We and relj- 
must not, however, conclude that, because he did not believe in gious ideas. 
legends or oracles, and because he thought that the historical 
events with which he had to do could be sufficiently explained 
without supposing other than natural causes for them, he 
therefore rejected the simpler and more profound beliefs of 
his countrymen ’, 


1 No importance can be attached to the remark quoted in Marcel- 
linus, 4, 28 fjxouce 52 di8acKdAav ’Avafaydpou pev by piroadpors, 56er, 
gna “AyrudXos, xal GBeos Hpepa évoplo On, rijs éxeiVev Oewmpias éupopy Geis, 
Antyllus is spoken of as a good authority by the author of the anony- 
mous Life of Thucydides, but his date is unknown. 

2 A remarkable passage in Thucydides’ contemporary, the physician 
Hippocrates, shows that we must not argue too hastily from a rejection 


The 
Plague. 
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It would be a mistake to suppose that Thucydides sympathised 
with the cynical observations of the Athenians in their speeches 
at Sparta and Melos, about the hollowness of justice and the 
universal rule of grasping self-interest (ob dy xparn, apxyey), 
‘among men as we know, and among the Gods as we believe.’ 
It would be an equal mistake to dwell upon the striking expres- 
sion which he twice puts into the mouth of the Melians, 9 rvyy 
€x rou Ociov, or to apply it to the conception of rvy7 as it occurs 
elsewhere in him. We may with more plausibility find an 
expression of his own feeling in the utterance which he ascribes 
to Pericles (ii. 64) dépew re xp) ra re Satudma dvayxains ta re 
aid ray srodepioy aydpeiws. There are, however, only three places 
where he speaks at all of such matters in his own person. 

Describing the Plague (ii. 52-54) he tells us how, ‘ when they 
were afraid to visit each other, the sufferers died in their solitude, 
so that many houses were empty because there had been no one 
left to take care of the sick; or if they ventured they perished, 
especially those who aspired to heroism (of dperns rs peramrowr~ 
peva). For they went to see their friends without thought of 
themselves, and were ashamed to leave them.’ He also tells us 
how, besides the disregard of funeral ceremonies, ‘there were 


of superstitious explanations of particular phenomena. Speaking of 
a malady prevalent among some of the Scythians, he says of pév oby 
imex dpi Thy alriny mpoorPéact Oey, eat o€Bovrat rovrous Tods dyGpamous 
wal mpooxuvéova:, Bedocxdéres wepi ye éwutav Exacta. tpot Bt wai abr> 
Sone? ratra ra waGea Oecia elva: wal TdAAa wéyTa, Kai oddty ~repoy érépou 
Oadrepor, ob32 dvOpamyvwrepoy, ddAG wayTa dpota at wayTa Oeia’ Exacrov 
82 Exes Guaw Trav Toovrov Kal obdty dvev gucios ylyvera:. After giving 
2 simple explanation of the disease in question, and ironically remarking 
that if it were more ‘divine’ than others, the rich who can afford to 
appease the Gods with sacrifices would not suffer from it, he continues 
GAA ydp dowep wai wmpdérepoy érefa, cia yey wal ravrd tori dpolws rois 
DAs’ ylyvera 8¢ ward pvow Exacta. (De Aere, etc., 39—one of the 
treatises recognised as genuine by Littré: quoted in Mahaffy, Greek 
Classical Literature, Prose Writers, Part i. p. 48. Cp. ch. 1 of the 
treatise sept lepns vovcov, probably by some member of the school of 
Hippocrates.) Thucydides may, though we do not know, have thought 
of events what Hippocrates thinks of maladies, that though all ‘ human’ 
and ‘natural,’ they were also ‘divine'—not of course that the word 
meant to the men of that day all that it means to us. 
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other forms of lawlessness which the plague introduced at 
Athens. Men who had hitherto concealed their indulgence in 
pleasure now grew bolder. For seeing the sudden change—how 
the rich died in a moment, and those who had nothing imme- 
diately inherited their property—they reflected that life and 
riches, under the circumstances, were alike transitory, and they 
resolved to enjoy themselves while they could, and think only of 
pleasure. Who would be willing to sacrifice himself to the law 
of honour (mpocradarwpeiw rp Sdéfayre xadkg), when he knew not 
whether he would ever live to be held in honour? The pleasure 
of the moment and any sort of thing which conduced to it took 
the place both of honour and expediency. No fear of Gods or 
law of men deterred a criminal. Those who saw all perishing 
alike, thought that the worship or neglect of the Gods made no 
difference. For offences against human law, no punishment 
was to be feared ; no one would live long enough to be called 
to account. Already a far heavier sentence had been passed, 
and was hanging over a man’s head; before that fell, why 
should he not take a little pleasure ?’ 

Again, speaking of the Corcyraean sedition, he says among The 
other things (iii. 82, 83), ‘In peace and prosperity both states apa at 
and individuals are actuated by higher motives, because they Pe 
do not fall under the dominion of imperious necessities ; but 
war which takes away the comfortable provision of daily life is 
a hard master, and tends to assimilate men’s characters to their 
conditions. ... He who could outstrip another in a bad action 
was applauded, and so was he who encouraged to evil one who 
had no idea of it.... The seal of good faith was not the divine 
law, but fellowship in crime’. ... In general the dishonest more 
easily gain credit for cleverness than the simple for goodness? ; 
men take a pride in the one, but are ashamed of the other .. 

~ 

2 wai ras és odds abrovs zioras ob rH Oly vépq paddAov exparvvovrTo 
9 7 xowy 7 wapayopjoa. Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De adm. vi. 
dicendi in Dem., 1) seems to have read 79 Ociy xai voulug. Expressions 
like Oeios yépos occur in Heraclitus, Fr. 91, and Gorgias, see pp. lii, lvi. 

? This sentiment is noteworthy from a critical and intellectual mind 
like that of Thucydides: we may think of his evident appreciation of 
the simple character of Archidamus with his maxim ob woAd dadéper 
drOparros dyOpwrov. 


=" 


The un- 
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Neither faction cared for religion', but any fair pretence which 
succeeded in effecting some odious purpose was greatly lauded.’ 
These passages show how very far Thucydides was from being 
‘cynical’ or indifferent about questions of right and wrong: they 
show too that he regarded the breaking down of the restraints 
of the popular religion as one of the worst evils of plagues or 
revolutions: and in the second of them he quietly speaks of 
‘the divine law’ as a real thing, which ought to have kept men 
faithful to their oaths, though, in this extremity, ineffective. It 
may, however, be observed that the motive which generally 
failed in the Plague, though it proved operative in a few cases, 
is not what we should call conscience or religion in the higher 
sense, as Socrates might have felt it, but regard for an honour- 
able reputation (aicyvvn or rd 8d£ay xaddy), or fear of immediate 
punishment from the Gods. 

One more passage remains to be noticed. In the Plague, as 
we have seen, the good and bad perish alike, or the good more 
than the bad. The confident appeals to the justice of heaven 
which Thucydides puts into the mouth of the Plataeans, the 
Melians, and Nicias on the retreat from Syracuse do not avail 
to save them. The tacit thought or feeling which the historian 
betrays here seems to be more fully expressed when, besides 
merely recording the fate of Nicias, he says, ‘No one of the 
Hellenes in my time was less deserving of so miserable an end, 
for he lived wholly in the practice of virtue *.’ 


1 E’oéBeca, meaning, as the context and the common use of the word 
show, the ‘ piety ‘ which will not break an oath taken in the name of 
a God. 

* Professor Jebb in ‘ Hellenica,’ p. 301. 

2 vii. 86 wai db py roatrp f Sr byyirara rovrow alrig treOvhect, 
facora bi) fis dy trav y’ tw’ épov ‘EAAhvow ts totro Bucruylas dgixécOas 
3d Thy wacay bs dperiy vevowopévny imrpsevow. There is a ‘harder 
reading’ of at least equal manuscript authority, 3a rhy vevopiopérny 
émirfdevo.y, which must mean ‘because he lived in the observance 
of recognised obligations’ (vevowopévny =yvoplzny). If these were 
Thucydides’ words, he must be understood to feel the injustice of such 
a fate ending so scrupulous and well-regulated a life—a sentiment less 
impressive to our minds but perhaps more Greek (Miiller-Striibing, 
Aristophanes, p. 638), and showing the same feeling of a claim upon 
the justice of the Gods. 
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Thucydides has been called ‘cold’ and ‘ cynical,’ because he § 14. Ab- 
does not pass judgment on the crimes which he records. It Sn of 


is true that he often mentions without comment the cruel but ; 


recognised severities of Greek warfare’. He is reserved and 
to some degree hard (a truth more often exaggerated than 
overlooked): he is the very reverse of ‘sentimental’: ‘and his 
contempt for weakness or miscalculation or plans well con- 
ceived but feebly carried out, is more obvious than his disappro- 
bation of wrong-doing*, But the tone of his narrative leaves 
us in no doubt as to what he thought of exceptional cruelty or 
meanness, like that of Alcidas (iii. 32), Paches (ili. 34), Menedaeus 
(iii. 109), Tissaphernes (viii. 108), or the treacherous massacre of 
the bravest Helots by the Spartans (iv. 80). Often, as in the 
story of the final massacre at Corcyra or the miseries of the 
Athenian prisoners at Syracuse, the pity which he knows so 
well how to awaken for the sufferers makes all comment on the 
deed superfluous. 

About the fate of the Plataeans there is not much to be said 
after Thucydides has given us their own plea. The conduct of 
the Thebans in the matter would certainly not have seemed so 
unjustifiable to the ancients as it does to us. Plataea was, from 
the ancient point of view, their ‘colony,’ though founded in 
what we should call semi-legendary times, and they hated it as 


1 We must remember that modern history is written by civilians or 
by soldiers for civilian readers: the distinction did not exist in the days 
of Thucydides, who like any other orparnydéds might have been called 
upon to order a conquered population to be put to the sword, and the 
women and children to be sold for slaves. The massacre or execution 
of the wretched remnant of the Aeginetans (iv. 57) probably took place 
during his orparnyia, though he may by that time have started for 
the coast of Thrace. 

2 Diodotus in pleading for the people of Mitylene appeals to interest, 
and in one place (iii. 47) to gratitude and justice (wparov piv ddiuchoere 
revs evepyéras xreivoyres), not at all to mercy and human feeling; and 
conclusions have been drawn from the circumstance about the hard- 
heartedness of the historian or the Athenian people at this period. But 
Diodotus (or Thucydides putting ‘the appropriate arguments’ into his 
mouth) wanted to convince the waverers who had been influenced by 
Cleon’s most effective though unscrupulous harangue, and that could not 
be done better than by affecting to disregard all higher considerations. 


moral 


udgments.’ 
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Corinth hated Corcyra. Nor would it have occurred to a Greek, 
as it does to every modern schoolboy who is moved to indigna- 
tion by the story, that the Plataeans deserved consideration 
simply for their gallantry against overwhelming odds. Of the 
hypocrisy and moral cowardice of the Spartans, Thucydides 
hints his disapprobation in two words (ngiovy 3870 atvrovs 
novyafew* and mepl TAaraséy ol Aaxedatycno obras dmorerpap- 
pévos éyévovro OnBaiwy vera). In the case of the Melian 
massacre, no condemnation that the historian could have pro- 
nounced could possibly have added to the effect of the ‘ Melian 
Dialogue’ standing where it does; just before the story of the 
Sicilian expedition. 

The picture which we draw for ourselves of the mind of 
a great and reticent writer like Thucydides will vary at different 


times and with different readers: Acyerw mepi avrov as éxaoros 


as), ywuD yryveoxe. But his most heart-felt conviction, and one which he is 


never weary of expressing, is the supreme value of rational fore- 
sight ; a ‘commonplace’ no doubt, but a commonplace which is 
ever receiving, in the pages of Thucydides as in the experience of 
life, a new interest from the neglect of it by ‘states and individuals.’ 
Chance (that is, the operation of unknown causes) is strong, the 
future is hard to foresee, hope is dangerous ; we must look facts in 
the face whether we like them or not, and ‘ think it out.’ Suchis 
his most characteristic utterance about human things, recurring 
over and over again both in the speeches, and in his own obser- 
vations. We should wish to think of his own character as answer- 
ing to it, and also to his words (iii. 83) about the simplicity 
which is the chief element in a noble nature. There are some 
persons in whom strong common sense and keen insight exist 
in so unusual a degree that they seem to indicate the presence 
of qualities greater than themselves, and attract, not admiration 
only, but affection. The genius of Thucydides as expressed in 
his writings has the power of characters like these. 
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APPENDIX A. 


READERS of Thucydides may sometimes have wondered what 
credit is to be given to the lives of him which are printed at the 
beginning of Bekker’s and other editions, and to the numerous 
stories about him, derived from these sources, which are to be 
found in Dictionaries of Biography and Histories of Greek 
Literature. An enumeration of the errors or improbabilities in 
the ‘ Lives’ will show that their authority is not high. 


Marcellinus (p. 3, 1. 9)', says that Miltiades ‘when the Per- § 16. Inac- 
sians came against Hellas’ (meaning when they attacked the ae re- 
shores of the Hellespont after the Ionic Revolt), sent most of his Le hace ae 
family away in safety from the Thracian Chersonese, but that a and Thucy- 
ship was taken in which some of his children were : ‘But they ‘ides in the 
are released by the King, if Herodotus is not mistaken.’ What as 
Herodotus really says (vi. 41) is that Miltiades’ eldest son was 
taken and that the King treated him kindly and gave him a 
house and property and a Persian wife; his children being 
counted as Persians. 

Marcellinus (p. 5, 1. 21) charges Herodotus with having for 
personal reasons accused the Corinthians of cowardice at 
Salamis. Herodotus gives this indeed as a story told by the 
Athenians, but clearly implies his disbelief in it (viii. 94). 

Marcellinus (p. 9, 1. 25)? says that Thucydides wrote with 
a view to accuracy rather than entertainment, cal yap avdpacev 
ayoropa rv davrov Evyypapny. Cp. Thuc. i. 22 xrjpd re és de 
padXop 7} ayonopa és rd rapayphpa dxovew Evyxerar. Marcellinus 
(p. 5, ll. 5-9) makes two mistakes in giving Thucydides’ account 
of the loss of Amphipolis. He says that Thucydides ‘ having 
been sent to Amphipolis®’—meaning having been sent by the 


1 The references are to Bekker’s text. - 

* This is apparently from the second of the three Lives combined 
under the name of Marcellinus. The author is not so inaccurate as the 
writers of the first and third Lives, but he tells us few facts, confining 
himself chiefly to criticism on the language and style of Thucydides. 

* The writer may have been thinking of Thuc. v. 26 perd riy és 
"Ayugiwoduy orparryiav. 

Cc 
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Athenians to the Thracian coast, or sent for by Eucles to Amphi- 
polis—failed to save it and was blamed, but that though he missed 
Amphipolis he ‘took’ Eion, meaning that he kept Eion’. 


Marcellinus says that Miltiades, when he received the Dolonci 
(according to the story in Hdt. vi. 35), was ‘sitting before the 
frontiers of Attica*’ (p. 2, 1.21 note) : that the tomb of Herodotus 
and Thucydides is shown among the tombs of the family of 
Cimon (p. 3, 1. 32): that Thucydides shows his impartiality 
by not reviling Cleon or Brasidas who were the cause of his 
misfortunes (p. 5, 1. 17), whereas he does ‘revile’ Cleon, so far 
as he can be said to revile anybody: that after his banishment 
he lived in Aegina, which, as we have seen (p. xx), was impos- 
sible. A writer named Zopyrus (but see below, p. xxxvii) seems 
to be quoted for two inconsistent statements, viz., that Thucy- 
dides died in (a) Thrace, (4) Attica (Mare. p. 6, ll. 12,23). The 
author of the anonymous Life carelessly says, after giving the 
correct account, that Amphipolis ‘ revolted’ from Athens after 
the battle in which Cleon was killed; and confuses Thucydides 
the historian with Thucydides son of Melesias (14. 12 ff.). Some 
of the biographers or the authorities whom they quote seem to 
have got hold of the idea that Thucydides died in exile, and are 
sorely exercised to account for his having been buried in Attica 
(p. 6, 1.18; p. 11, 1. 15). 


1 Cicero, Brutus xii. 47, affords a curious illustration of a loose refer- 
ence to Thucydides which might easily give rise to error. ‘ Antiphontem 
Rhamnusium ...quo neminem unquam melius ullam oravisse capitis 
causam cum se ipse defenderet, se audiente, locuples auctor scripsit 
Thucydides.’ Cicero is thinking of Thuc. viii. 68 med. dpeora dalyerat 
Tay péxpe byot... Gavdrou Blenv dwodcynodpevos. But he only just 
avoids saying—perhaps for the moment he thought—that Thucydides 
was present at the trial of Antiphon, which of course took place during 
his exile. 

? Bekker accepts the conjecture apd raw Oupaw xabe(opéve rijs abrot 
olxias (Hdt. loc. cit., é» roto: mpoOvpoio: roto: gtovrov) for the 
manuscript reading «pd tay Spow xabeCopevy ris "Arrixfjs. But as 
Stahl says of a similar case, the correction of ixd wAardyy into bwd 
Nlayyaly in p. §, 1. 14, ‘frustra est tales fabellas ad rationem velle 
revocare,” 
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Two of the best known stories about Thucydides are stated, § 18. Some 


by two of the late writers who record them, in such a form as 
to make us suspect that they were only conjectures intended to 
account for the little that was really known of him. 


of the tra- 
itions 
look like 


mere 


Thus, in the ‘ Lives of the Ten Orators,’ ascribed to Plutarch, 8°°- 


we read (p. 832, c.§ 6) Kasxidsos 8, dv rq wept abrod (’Avripavros) 
guyréypart, @ovxvdidou rot fvyypapéws pabyriy Texpaiperac 
yeyovevar, e€ Sy éraweira wap’ airg 6 ’Arvrihpbov— Caecilius’ (a 
rhetorician of the Augustan age) ‘concludes that Antiphon 
was a pupil of Thucydides the historian’, from his praises of 
Antiphon ” (viii. 68). 

Marcellinus (p. 3, 1. 20), after quoting the assertion that 
Thucydides was ‘descended’ from Miltiades, continues, «ai 
peyroroy TEKEHPLOY voui{oves THy woAA}y mepiovolay Kal rd emi 
Opakns ypnuara xal. ... péradda ypvoa. This looks as if the 
connexion of Thucydides with Miltiades and Cimon was in- 
vented or improved upon to account for Thucydides’ supposed 
property in Thrace. Marcellinus elsewhere (p. 4,1.9) accounts 
for it by his marriage with a rich Thracian wife. 

In both these cases we find a discrepancy in the story, and 
something that looks like a guess on the way to becoming a 
positive assertion. 

Similarly it has been supposed that Thucydides’ violent end 
may have been a hypothesis intended to explain the unfinished 
state of his work : that his relationship with the Pisistratidae may 
have been suggested by the interest which he takes in the 
tyrants, and his claim to special information about them?: that 
the various stories about the place and manner of his death may 
have been different ways of accounting for a ‘ mast’ (?xpiov) said 
to have been set up over his tomb *. 


1 The converse statement, that Thucydides was a pupil of Antiphon, 
is more common (Vit. Anon. p. 12, 1. 24; and elsewhere). 

2 vi. 55 Sr: 8t xpecBuraros dv ‘Iwntas hpfer eldds pev eat dxop dxpi- 
Bkorepov Grow loxupl(oya. The earliest authority cited for the 
relationship of Thucydides with the Pisistratidae is Hermippus (a writer 
of Bios in the third century B.C.), Marc. p. 4, 1. 4.6 8¢ “Eppswmos cat dad 
var Tleacorparidaw atrov Aéye: tOv rupdyvew tAxay 70 yévos, 3d wal d&a- 
plovety airéy now iy rh ovyypagpy Trois wept “Apuddor xal ’'Aporoyerova. 

3 Marc. p. 6, L 7 of wey otv abrdv ixet Adyousw dwrobaveiy iva Kal 
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APPENDIX B. 


THE earliest writers who are quoted as saying anything about 
Thucydides are Praxiphanes and Timaeus, who lived within a 
century after his death, and Zopyrus and Cratippus who appear 
to have been his contemporaries. What do they tell us? 

Of Praxiphanes, a philosopher and a pupil of Theophrastus, 
who lived towards the end of the fourth century, B.C., we have 
a fragmentary extract (Marc. p. 5, 1. 38), which may refer to a poet 
named Thucydides and not to the historian. He tells us that 
‘ Thucydides’ was contemporary with Plato (the comic poet), 
Agathon, Choerilus, and two other poets; and that ‘ while 
Archelaus lived, he was on the whole without renown, but 
afterwards was marvellously admired.’ This Archelaus is the 
king of Macedonia who succeeded Perdiccas and whose energetic 
administration is praised by Thucydides (ii. 100): Euripides 
and other literary men, including several of the poets mentioned 
by Praxiphanes, resided at his court. Praxiphanes does not 
say, and we cannot conclude from his words, that Thucydides 
did so too. 

Timaeus, the Sicilian historian, is quoted as having said that 
Thucydides lived in Italy during his exile and (as others said 
also) that he was buried there: one of many contradictory 
stories, as we have seen; and vehemently rejected by ‘ Marcel- 
linus‘” This is unfortunate, for on external grounds we should 
be inclined to trust the evidence of Timaeus. He brought his 
history of Sicily down to the year 264; he may have been born 
as early as 352, and he spent fifty years of his life at Athens. 

Cratippus is called by Dionysius of Halicarnassus a contem- 
porary of Thucydides, and the same date is implied by Plutarch 
(De Glor. Ath. 1, p. 345 e). He is mentioned in Marcellinus as 
approving a statement of a certain Zopyrus, who must therefore 
have also been a contemporary of Thucydides. 


dérpiBe puyds dw. Kal pépover paprdprov rou pi KeicOa 7d cpa bai ris 
"Arricis’ lxpiov yap tat rod rappou xeicOat, «.7 A. 
1 P. 5, 1.14; p. 6, 1. 25. 
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Dionysius (De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 16) says that Cratippus con- 
tinued Thucydides’ history from the point where he left it, and 
that he accounted for the absence of speeches in the eighth book 
on the ground that the historian found that they were wearisome 
to his readers :—which valuable statement who will venture to 
affirm or deny? 

The passage of Marcellinus (p. 6, ll. 10-27) in which Cratippus 
and Zopyrus are quoted is so confused as to be almost worth- 
less. Zopyrus is quoted (1) as having said according to Didy- 
mus ' that Thucydides died at Athens, (2) by Marcellinus himself 
as having said that he died in Thrace. Marcellinus considers the 
latter opinion ‘ nonsense,’ though supported by Cratippus*. Thus 
the simplest facts about Thucydides, and those for which the 
earliest authorities are quoted, are given in contradictory form 
and have become matters of angry controversy. 


APPENDIX C. 


THE passages in which Plutarch and Pausanias mention 
Thucydides are rather more worthy of credit than the ‘ Lives,’ 
especially because they refer to monuments which existed in 
the age of the writers. The passage in Plutarch is the more 
impertant as well as the earlier in date (end of the first 
century A.D.). 

In his Life of Cimon, c. 4, he says, ‘The mother of Cimon § 20. Pas- 
son of Miltiades was Hegesipyle, a Thracian by birth, the Petarch 
daughter of King Olorus; as is recorded in the poems of j 
Archelaus and Melanthius, written in honour of Cimon himself. 

Hence it was that the father of Thucydides the historian, who 
was related to the family of Cimon, was called Olorus (deriving 
that name from his ancestor), and that Thucydides possessed 


! Didymus was the voluminons scholar of Cicero's time to whom the 
foundation of our collections of scholia is ascribed. 

3 The passage can only be reduced to good sense by two doubtful 
suppositions: (1) that rovro in p. 6, 1.13, rovro 36 gnats Zérrupov loropeiy, 
means the statement that Thucydides died in Thrace, i.e. is loosely put 
for éxeivo : (2) that this tradition, given by the contemporaries of Thucy- 
dides, was set aside, and other statements put forward by later writers 
because they wrongly took Thucydides’ words in v. 26, furéBn por pevyew 
vhw éyavrov érn elxoo:, to mean that he died in exile. 


Thucydides 


probably 


connected 


with Mil- 
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the gold mines in Thrace. He is said to have died by violence 
at Scapte-Hyle, a place in Thrace; but his remains were con- 
veyed to Attica, and a monument to him is shown among the 
tombs of the family of Cimon, hard by the tomb of Elpinice, 
Cimon’s sister. But Thucydides was of the deme Halimus, 
whereas the family of Miltiades were Laciadae'.’ 

The same story with slight variations appears in Suidas and 
in the ‘ Lives’; especially in Marc., p. 4, 1. 2, where ‘ Polemo, in 
his work On the Acropolis, is quoted as the authority for the 
existence of a tomb of Thucydides among those of Cimon’s 
family, testifying to a relationship with them. 

Polemo was a geographer of 200 B.C. or a little later, who 
paid special attention to monuments and inscriptions ; we have 
therefore some reason for attaching weight to his evidence. 


tiades and And we know that Olorus was really the name both of the 


Cimon. 


father of Thucydides (Thuc. iv. 104 fin.) and of the Thracian 
father-in-law of Miltiades (Hdt. vi. 39).2 We need not then 
reject as unsupported the tradition that Thucydides belonged 
to the same yévos as Miltiades and Cimon’, and had a tomb or 
monument among the tombs of their family *. 


1 Plutarch’s scepticism is unwarranted: there is no reason why 
membes of the same yévos should not have been assigned to different 
demes, either at the original establishment of the demes by Cleisthenes, 
or whenever fresh demes were formed, if they were formed, later. (See, 
on this and other points, Tépffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 28a ff.) In 
a paptupia in [Dem.]c. Neaer. 61, members of six different demes belong 
to the same yévos: the paprupia, though it may be spurions, is as good 
evidence for a point of this kind as Plutarch. 

* We cannot rely with the same certainty on the name Hegesipyle 
ascribed to the mother of Thucydides in Marc. p. 1, l. 12. 

* Dem. in Eubulid. 28 (32) shows that only members of the same 
yévos were admitted to share the family sepulchre. 

* On the other hand (1) the inscription on the tomb, Govevdl8ns 
"OArdpou “AAipovoros tvOd8e xetra:, is given in various forms: it was 
disputed whether the name was ‘OAdpov or 'OpdédAov, and whether the 
words é»@d8e xeirat were genuine or not. (2) There was plenty of time 
for the successful forgery of an inscription between the death of Thucy- 
dides and the date of Polemo: for instances of famous inscriptions forged 
or tampered with at an earlier period than this, see Jowett’s Thucy- 
dides, vol. ii., p. xxvii., note on viii. ga, 2. (3) We have it on good 
authority (Athen. Polit. 28, 2 ; cp. Plut. Per. 11) that Thucydides, son of 
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But beyond this bare fact we cannot safely go. The yévos 
was not a ‘family’ in our sense, connected by ties of blood and 
marriage, but an association bound together by common rites, 

a common cemetery, and traditions of a common ancestor: how 
nearly Thucydides was related to Cimon in the modern sense, 
if at all, we cannot say. 

Nor can we argue with certainty from the name Olorus that, Not neces- 
as often asserted, and implied by Plutarch, Thracian blood ran sarily of 
in the veins of Thucydides. It is often taken for granted that Pobre 
Olorus, the father of Thucydides, was a Thracian, of the family : 
of Olorus the Thracian king; that he had (like the Thracian 
Sadocus, ii. 29) become an Athenian citizen; and that the 
relationship with Miltiades and Cimon was a consequence of the 
marriage of Miltiades and Hegesipyle’. Some of our authorities 
take this view, but others speak of an ‘ancient’ connexion 
between the families of Miltiades and Thucydides, as if the 
connexion were independent of the Thracian marriage of Cimon. 
Supposing this to have been so, we can only say that the 
‘barbarian’ name Olorus is more likely to have come into the 
family by the marriage of one of Thucydides’ ancestors, direct 
or collateral, with a lady of Thracian or half-Thracian birth 
than merely through some tie of adoption, business, or politics, 
as Spartan names sometimes came into Athenian families, and 
vice versa*, E.g. Thucydides’ grandfather or his grandfathers 
brother may have married a daughter of Miltiades and Hege- 
sipyle. 


Pausanias (i. 23. 9), writing towards the end of the second § 21. Pau- 
century, A.D., while enumerating some statues on the Acropolis, serena 
Melesias, who is, as we have seen (p. xxxiv), sometimes confused with 
the historian, was related by marriage to Cimon; the whole story may 
have arisen from this.—See also p. xxxv. 

1 If the yévos was at this time confined to real or imaginary ‘ agnates,’ 

i.e. descendants in the male line of a common male ancestor, this theory 
would not account for the burial of Thucydides in the tomb of the 
family of Miltiades. ; 

2 See note on i. 45, 1. 4, and cp. viii. 6, med., where however the 
words—S6ev xa rotvoya Aaxamxdy % olxia atraw xara riv fevlay icxer 
"Evdios yap "AAxBiddou ixadeiro—are suspected by Classen and others on 
internal grounds. 


recall to 
Oenobius. 
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mentions a figure of the Trojan Horse, and a statue of one 
Epicharinus. The bases of both have been discovered ; that of 
the second suggests some inaccuracy in Pausanias’ description. 
He then continues OlvoBiov 8 épyow dariv és Oovxudidny rdv 
*OAdpou yxpnordéy’ Wndiopa ydp evixnoey OilvdBwos xareddeiy és 
’"A@nvas CGouxvdidny, xai olf 8odohornPevrs ws KaTyEt pyjya €otew ov 
méppo muAayv Mediridev. ‘And there is a good deed of Oenobius 
towards Thucydides, son of Olorus. For Oenobius carried 
a decree for the restoration of Thucydides to Athens: he was 
assassinated on his way back, and there is a monument to him 
not far from the Melitid Gate.’ 

There is considerable obscurity about the passage, for Pau- 
sanias does not say what the statue actually was, in connexion 
with which he mentions Thucydides: was it of Thucydides or 
Oenobius? And the last words contain a highly suspicious 
statement; we have seen above (p. xv) that Thucydides was 
almost certainly at Athens after his recall, and therefore cannot 
have been killed ‘on his way back from exile’ (@s xarpjet). It 
may very well be true that Oenobius proposed his recall, though 
we cannot assert it with confidence’. 


1 Miiller-Striibing and others have pointed out that the name Oenobius 
(a very uncommon one) occurs in inscriptions in close connexion with 
the name of Eucles, Thucydides’ colleague on the coast of Thrace, and 
with the Thracian district. For an Oenobius is a orparnyds at Neapolis 
opposite Thasos in 409 (C.I.A. iv. Pt. i. 51); and a ‘[E]ucles son of 
Oenobius’ occurs on an inscription of the fourth century (C. I. A. ii. 
Pt. ii. 1023). If the names ran in the family in the usual Greek manner, 
there is some reason for thinking that Oenobius was the son of the 
Eucles mentioned in Thuc. iv. 104, and that he really proposed the 
recall of his father’s colleague. 





II. 


GREEK PROSE LITERATURE PREVIOUS TO OR CONTEMPORARY 
WITH THUCYDIDES. 


WHEN Thucydides made up his mind to write the history § 22. Prose - 
of the impending war (435-431 B.C.), the work of Herodotus ida be- 
was not yet completed in the form in which we have it, although Sree 
it may already have become known by reading or publication '. 

Prose writing had existed in Hellas for at least seventy and per- 
haps for more than 100 years. Much of it was of a historical 
character, though it dealt chiefly with legendary times and with 
the chronicles of particular places, that is to say, it was rather 
mythological or antiquarian than properly historical. There 
also existed maps and geographical works in the form of lists of 
towns and peoples arranged in order, together with some account 
of them (epiodo: ys, weperdoi); and several philosophers had 
written books, including not only abstract arguments on the 
nature of the universe or of ‘ Being,’ but physical theories of 
particular phenomena, and thoughts on men and things. There 
is even said to have been an early prose work, by Theagenes of 
Rhegium, on the interpretation of Homer; but this rests only 
on late authority. Much too had been written in poetry about 
subjects for which prose would seem to us a more natural 
expression—Solon’s and Theognis’ reflexions on politics and 


1 Herodotus speaks of the Propylaea at Athens, which were not 
finished till 431, as if he had seen them (v. 77); of the surprise 
of Plataea by the Thebans in 431 (vii. 233); and of the capture and 
execution of Aristeus and the Spartan envoys, which happened in 430 
(vii. 137; cp. Thuc. ii.67). How long after 430 Herodotus was writing 
we do not know; arguments from his silence about incidents which ‘he 
must have mentioned’ are very weak. 
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society, the supposed traveller Aristeas’ description of Scythia 
(Hdt. iv. 13-16), the philosophy of Xenophanes, Empedocles, 
and Parmenides. 

The Ionian cities of Asia Minor, especially Miletus and her 
colonies, the islands of the Aegean, and the cities of S. Italy, 
were the chief homes of this literature. At Athens itself, 
where poetry had flourished more than prose, there had written, 
or were writing, besides Herodotus, a voluminous chronicler 
and mythologist Pherecydes (of Leros), and two authors of 
memoirs or recollections of Athenian statesmen of the present 
or past generation—Stesimbrotus of Thasos and Ion of Chios. 
We must not forget that by this time there were thousands of 
inscriptions, laws, decrees, treaties, etc., scattered over Hellas, 
dating in part from far earlier days than any of the writers 
referred to, in which a form of Greek prose had been fixed in 
writing before there was any Greek prose literature. 


§ 23. Prose Between Thucydides’ first conception of his history and its 


writers, 
431-400. 


interruption by his death (not long after B. C. 400 ?) a great deal 
more Greek prose literature had been written. Herodotus’ 
history had been completed. Hellanicus had written, in his 
‘Athenian History,’ not only about mythical times, but about 
the interval between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars. 
Antiochus of Syracuse had brought a history of Sicily down 
to the year 424. Other chroniclers, beginning a little before the 
Peloponnesian war, had continued their work in various parts 
of Hellas. Sophists (also beginning before the Peloponnesian 
war) like Protagoras and Hippias had written on the most 
various subjects. Rhetoric (about which a treatise seems to 
have been written in Sicily in the previous generation) had 
been introduced to Athens by Gorgias of Leontini in 427. 
Our earliest complete specimen of Attic prose literature, the 
De Republica Atheniensium (wrongly ascribed to Xenophon), 
had been written before the Sicilian expedition, perhaps before 
the Peace of Nicias, by an Athenian oligarch': possibly by 


1 The arguments for this date far outweigh the very slight difficulties 
which have led some critics to put the work later. ‘No political philo- 
sopher examining the constitution of Athens after 403 B.C... . could, 
I think, have contrived to make us live so absolutely in the days of the 
Peloponnesian war.’ (Dakyns, Xenophon, vol. ii. p. lxxii.) 


Writers on Mythology, Geography, Biography, History, 


Cire. 560-580. . . 


Cire. 500-480. . . 


Before the Pelopon- 
nesian War (480- 
440). 


Shortly before and 
during the Pelopon- 
nesian War (440- 
400). 


[ TAncydides, Book I. 


Polttics. 


Cadmus of Miletus. 
Acusilaus of Argos (Boeotia). 
Pherecydes of Syros. 


HECATAEUS of Miletus. 
Dionysius of Miletus. 
Scylax of Caryanda (Caria). 
Hippys of Rhegium. 


CHARON of Lampsacus. 
PHERECYDES of Leros and Athens. 
Eugaeon of Samos. 

Deiochus of Proconnesus. 

Bion of Proconnesus. 

Endemus of Paros. 

Democles of Pygela (Ionia). 
Amelesagoras of Chalcedon. 
Simonides of Ceos (not the poet). 


XANTHUS of Sardis. 

HEROnNOTUS of Halicarmassus and Athens. 
STESIMBROTUS of Thasos. 

Ion of Athens. 

HELLANICuS of Mitylene. 

ANTIOCHUS of Syracuse 

Damastes of Sigeum. 

Xenomedes of Chios. 

Glancus of Rhegium. 


Anaximander of Miletus (not the philosopher). 


Herodorus of Heraclea. 


Author of the Dk REPUBLICA ATHENIENSIUM. 


Critras of Athens. 
THUCYDIDES of Athens. 


, 
. 


ry. Writers on Philosophy, Science: 


Sophists, Rhetorictans, and Orators. 


- Anaximander of Miletus. 
Anaximenes of Miletus. 


Theagenes of Rhegium (?). 


HERACLITUS of Ephesus. 


ZENO of Elea (Italy). 


ANAXAGORAS of Clazomenae and Athens. 


Melissus of Samos. 
PROTAGORAS of Abdera. 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus. 


HIPPOCRATES of Cos. 

Diogenes of Apollonia. 

Philolaus of Tarentum and Thebes. 
Propicus of Ceos. 

Gorcras of Leontini. 

Hippias of Elis. 

Democritus of Abdera. 


ANTIPHON 
ANDOCIDES Athens. 
LysIras 


Poets writing on Prosatc 
Subjects. 


Aristeas of Proconne- 
sus (7). 

Solon of Athens (fl. 600- 
560). 


Xenophanes of Colophon 
and Sicily (lived 570- 
480). 

Theognis of Megara (fl. 
550-5001). 


Parmenides of Elea. 
Empedocles of Acragas. 


Partl. Zo Sollow p. xlii) 
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Phrynichus, or by the famous Critias of whom a few interest- 
ing prose fragments survive. The speeches of Antiphon and 
some of those of Andocides and Lysias had been delivered, 
and (unlike those of Pericles) preserved in writing. And two 
great contemporaries of Thucydides (perhaps beginning earlier 
and continuing later than he) had written numerous works 
which unfortunately exist only in a doubtful or fragmentary con- 
dition— Hippocrates the ‘ father of medicine,’ and the physicist, 
moralist, and philosopher, Democritus. 


The accompanying table of prose writers of the sixth and 
fifth centuries will show how numerous were the predeces- 
sors and contemporaries of Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Two cautions are necessary in dealing with the early history § 24. Un- 
of Greek literature : (1) We are too apt to think of great writers Teal or ex- 
or of different classes of literature as succeeding each other tere 
like kings or dynasties; one dying before the other begins. between— 
And (2) the perfectly correct and necessary distinctions which 
we draw between different classes of writers are probably a good 
deal sharper to us than they were to the ancients. 

(1) There was no great gulf between the ‘age of Herodotus’ (1) a 
and the ‘age of Thucydides’: Herodotus, as we have seen, sa ‘ 
had not completed his history in its present form until! after ra tah ces 
Thucydides, alo@avépevos +7 nAtxig, had begun to write. The ‘age of 
difference between the two is rather one of intellectual cha- tl 
racter than of epoch, and is not greater than may often be 
observed between older and younger contemporaries: probably 
(see Professor Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 361 ff.) the 
average Athenian citizen at all times was more in sympathy 
with Herodotus than with Thucydides. Again, it is natural to 
think of Hellanicus as one of an obscure set of people called 
‘logographers,’ who were all dead before ‘the first real page 
of Greek history’ was written by Thucydides. As a matter of 
fact, Hellanicus’ history must have been written after the begin- 
ning of the Peloponnesian War: it is said to have contained 
references to the mutilation of the Hermae, and the battle of 
Arginusae : and other works of much the same class were written 
during the war: just as epic poetry of a kind continued to be 
written long after the introduction of lyric poetry. 


(a) histo- 
rans and 
philoso- 
phers. 


(3) histo- 
rians and 
‘ logogra- 
phers. 


§ 25. Char- 
acter of the 
earliest 
Greek 
history. 
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Again (2), we very naturally print and read the fragments of 
the early Greek historians and those of the early Greek philo- 
sophers in different books: but we must not exaggerate the 
distinction, as it must have appeared to their contemporaries 
or immediate successors, between those who wrote repi duceas 
and those who wrote "Apyod:sd or yeveadcyiac. We do not 
know that Thucydides had ever read Heraclitus, or Democritus, 
or Hippocrates, but in some ways they were far more of kindred 
spirits to him than Hecataeus or Hellanicus. 

Another distinction, real enough, but not drawn by contem- 
poraries, is sometimes made by speaking of the early Greek his- 
torians, other than Herodotus and Thucydides, as ‘logographers.’ 
The word is never used by ancient authors in this sense: in 
Thuc. i. 21, 1. 4 (see note) it simply means ‘prose writers.’ 
Thucydides very likely includes Herodotus among those of whom 
he speaks. Herodotus applies the allied word Acyorods not 
only to Hecataeus (ii. 143), but to Aesop as the supposed writer 
of a collection of fables in prose (ii. 134). We do not add to 
our knowledge of Antiochus of Syracuse (who is interesting 
because Thucydides may have used him) either by disparaging 
him as an ‘ old chronicler, or by speaking highly of him on the 
ground that an ancient critic calls him ‘a ovyypadevs and not 
a Aoyoypados.’ 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus prefaces his criticism of Thucy- 
dides' with a valuable account of the historical writers who 
preceded him, or who lived into his time. The earliest group, 
among whom he specifies Cadmus of Miletus and Aristeas of 
Proconnesus, were to him as they are to us mere names: their 
writings, he says, were mostly lost, and the authenticity of those 
which survived was disputed*. Of the somewhat later writers, 
whose works he had before him, while we know them only in frag- 
ments, he says, speaking of Hecataeus and Hellanicus among 


1 De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 5, 23. 

* Two fragments from a work called by the unintelligible name 
éwrdpuyxos, said to have been theological in character, i. e. a cosmogony, 
and ascribed to one of these shadowy writers, Pherecydes (the earlier) 
of Syros, may be quoted :—Diogenes Laertius (I. xi. 6) says that it 
began Zeds pty wal Xpdvos tcaci wal XOav Fv. XGorly 8 obvopa byévero 
Ty, éweid) abrp Zeds yépas 830%. Clement of Alexandria (741) quotes 
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others, that their object in writing and their abilities were much 
alike. They wrote of particular cities, Greek or Barbarian, and 
did not attempt a general history like Herodotus. They wished 
to make commonly known, without adding or taking away, the 
records of these cities, sacred or secular (er éy iepois cir’ év 
BeBnrows aroxeiperat ypadai), Among these were many legends 
and ‘theatrical catastrophes,’ which seem ‘very silly to men of 
our time.’ Their style is generally simple, clear, straightforward, 
concise, matter of fact; with a sparing use of metaphors or 
rhetorical figures. There is a kind of bloom and grace about 
them, ‘which has helped to preserve their writings to this day,’ 
but they lack the elevation and the impressiveness of Herodotus. 
They wrote either in the Ionic dialect or in the ‘old Attic,’ 
which nearly resembled the Ionic’. 

We shall appreciate Herodotus and Thucydides better, if we Specimens 
read the few remaining fragments of the nearest approach to % :— 
history written before or about their time, ridiculous as many 
of them are. Here are specimens, literally translated, of Heca- 
taeus, Hellanicus, Charon, Xanthus, and Pherecydes of Leros?. : 


the words Zas woei papos péya re wal xaddv wal by abr> woexldrAe yi 
cal drynvor (dacavdv) xa? ta drynvod Sipara. 

1 Strabo (I. ii. 6) remarks that the earliest prose-writers imitated the 
poets in every respect except metre, while their successors gradually 
wrote in a less poetical way (wp@riota yap } wointie) KatacKev) waphrAGer 
ds 7d pécov nai eddoxinnoev’ elra txelyny pupodpevar, Avcayres 7d pézpor, 
riAa 36 puddfavres ra woinrixd, ouvéypafay ol wept Kddpov wal Sepexvdy 
wal ‘Exaraioy’ elra of Screpov, dpaipovvres del rs TOW ToovTaY, és Td vo 
eidos xartryayor, ws dy dd tous rwés). The existing fragments do not 
confirm this statement, except in so far as some of them are like para- 
phrases of the more prosaic parts of Homer and Hesiod. Strabo’s remark 
occurs in the course of an argumentative passage intended to minimise 
the difference between poetry and prose. 

3 Nothing of interest is known about any of these writers except 
Hecataeus, the Ionian traveller and statesman, who advised his country- 
mnen not to revolt against Persia, ‘recounting all the nations which 
Darius ruled, and his power’ (Hdt. v. 26), and gave them other wise 
counsels which were rejected. He, as well as Anaximander the philo- 
sopher, is said to have constructed a map of the world: perhaps it was 
Hecataeus’ map which Aristagoras showed to Cleomenes (Hdt. v. 4g 
éxav xdAxcov alvaxa, ty rh yijs dudons weplodos iverétpuyro, Kal OddAacod 
re waga, wal worapol wdyres: cp, Hdt. iv. 36). Xanthus is called a 





§ 26. Heca- 
taeus. 
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‘ Orestheus the son of Deucalion came to Aetolia to receive 
a kingdom’, and a bitch of his brought forth a stump. And he 
ordered it to be buried, and there grew from it a vine of many 
clusters. Wherefore also he called his son Phytius (¢uréy, plant). 
Now he begat a son, Oeneus, being so called from the vines ; 
for the ancient Greeks called vines ofva:. And Oeneus begat 


Aetolus.’ Hecataxus, Fr. 341, quoted in Athenaeus, ii. 1, p. 35, B. 


‘There was a boar in the mountain, and he did the Psophidii 
much mischief.’ Hecaragus, Fr. 344, quoted by Steph. Byz. s. v. Wasdis. 


‘But Hecataeus the chronicler says that Geryon, against whom 
Heracles of Argos was sent by Eurystheus to drive away the 
cows of Geryon and bring them to Mycenae, had nothing to do 
with the country of the Iberians, nor was Heracles sent to an 
island, Erytheia, outside the great sea (i. e. the Mediterranean) : 
but Geryon was king of the mainland about Ambracia and the 
Amphilochians, and from this part of the mainland it was that 
Heracles drove off the cows: and even this was no small task 


to set him.’ pecaragus, Fr. 349, quoted by Arrian, Exp. A lex. ii. 16. 5. 


‘ And Ceyx, indignant at this, immediately ordered the descen- 
dants of Heracles to leave the country. For I am not able to 
defend you. That therefore you may not perish yourselves and 
at the same time injure me, begone’ (or ‘that they must begone’) 
‘to another people.’ 

Hecaraevus, FY. 353, quoted by Longinus, wept tyovs, 27, to illustrate a well-known 
rhetorical figure. 

‘Hecataeus the Milesian, describing an Arcadian dinner in 
the third book of his Genealogies, says it is barley-cakes and 


pork.’ Hecatazus, Fr. 355, Athenaeus, iv. 31, p. 148, F. 


‘Hecataeus the Milesian says of the Peloponnese that bar- 


barians dwelt in it before the Greeks.’ 
Hecaracus, Fr. 356, Strabo, vii. 7. 1. 


Lydian (whether by birth or not we cannot be sure), and was said by 

Ephorns, the historian of the fourth century B.C., to have ‘given the 

original impulse’ or ‘ farnished the material ' to Herodotus, whatever this 

means (Athenaeus, xii.11, p. 515, E ds... "Hpodéry rds dpoppds Se3andros). 
1 Correcting éwt BacAéda into éal BaciAcig (Miiller). 
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‘The Athenians set sail with twenty triremes to help the § 27. Cha- 
Fonians, and made an expedition against Sardis. And they took '°? 
everything about Sardis except the royal fort. And having 
done this they retreat to Miletus.’ 

Crazon, Fr. 2, quoted by [Plutarch] de Malign. Herod. 24, 3. 4. 


‘The Bisaltians invaded Cardia, and won the victory. But 
the general of the Bisaltians was Onaris’. And he when a boy 
had been sold in Cardia, and being made the slave of a Cardian 
became a barber. And the Cardians had an oracle saying that 
the Bisaltians would attack them: and they talked much about 
it as they sat in the barber’s shop. And having run away from 
Cardia to his own country he led the Bisaltians against the 
Cardians, being appointed general by the Bisaltians. But the 
Cardians had all taught their horses to dance at their banquets 
to the sound of their flutes: and they used to stand on their 
hind legs and dance with their fore legs, understanding the 
music. Now Onaris knowing this got a flute-girl from Cardia ; 
and the flute-girl coming to the Bisaltians taught a number of 
flute-players : now with these he makes war on Cardia. And 
when the battle had begun he ordered them to play the tunes 
which the horses of the Cardians knew. And when the horses 
heard the sound of the flute, they stood up on their hind legs and 
began to dance. But the strength of the Cardians was in their 
cavalry. And so they were beaten *,’ 

Cuaron, Fr. 9, quoted by Athenaeus, xii. 19, p. 520, D. 


Charon also tells two curious ‘ fairy tales ’ about Hamadryads 
being saved from destruction by a mortal, who props up or 
protects from a river the oak-tree with which their life is bound 
up: fr. 12, 13. 


‘From Lydus spring the Lydians, and from Torrhebus the § 38. Xan- 
Torrhebians. Their language differs but slightly, and even to ‘2%: 
this day they plunder (cvAove:) many words from each other, 
like the Ionians and Dorians.’ 

Xanrnus, Fr. x, quoted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Ant. Rom. i. 28, p. 73 


* Or Naris (Cobet). 
* The reader of Thackeray’s minor works will recollect a comic 


parallel. 


§ 29. Hel- 
Janicus, 
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‘Xanthus says that in the time of Artaxerxes there was a 
great drought, so that rivers and lakes and wells failed: and 
that he knew himself that in many places, a long way from the 
sea, there were shell-shaped stones, and the comb-like things, 
and impressions of scallop-shells; and a salt lake among the 
Armenians and the Matieni and in Lower Phrygia: for which 
reasons he was persuaded that the plains had once been sea.’ 

Xantuus, Fr, 3, quoted by Strabo (i. 3. 4) at second-hand from Eratosthenes. 


‘ Xanthus in his Avétaxd says that Cambles who reigned over 
Lydia was a great eater and drinker and indeed a ravenous 
glutton, One night he cut up and ate his own wife. In the 
morning he found his wife’s hand in his mouth, and when the 
matter was noised abroad he cut his throat.’ 

Xantnus, Fr. 12, Athen. x. 8, p. 415, C. 


“ Pelops, who had a son Chrysippus by a former wife, married 
Hippodameia daughter of Oenomaus, by whom he begat many 
children. But as he loved Chrysippus exceedingly, the step- 
mother and her sons became jealous, fearing that Pelops would 
leave his sceptre also to him, and Atreus and Thyestes, the 
eldest of these sons, contrived his death. When Chrysippus 
had been killed, Pelops found it out, and banished his sons who 
were guilty of the murder, invoking a doom upon them and 
their race that they should fall by each others’ hands. So they 
were banished from Pisa and went to different places. When 
Pelops died, Atreus being the elder came with a great army and 
conquered the country. The story is in Hellanicus.’ 

Fr. 42, Schol. Hom. /Z, B, ros. 


‘Some Thracians once made an expedition against the 
inhabitants of Orchomenus of the Minyaze in Boeotia, and drove 
them out. They, when they had departed, came to Athens in the 
time of King Munychus. He allowed them to dwell in the parts 
lying round Munychia, which received its name from them in 
honour of the King.’ 


HELtanicus, Fr. 71, quoted by Utpian (ad Dem. De Cor. p. 73, C) at second-hand 
from Diodorus. 


‘I know also that Hellanicus in his “ Namings of Nations” 
says that some of the Nomad Libyans have no possessions 
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except a?cup and a knife and a pitcher. And that they have 
little houses made of reeds just enough to give them shade, 
which they carry about with them wherever they go.’ 

He tranicus, Jr. 93, quoted in Athenaens, xi. 6, p. 462, B. 


‘ Hellanicus relates that before Heracles entered Troy, Tela- 
mon threw down a part of the wall and entered it. When 
Heracles began to draw his sword upon him, Telamon, who had 
noticed Heracles’ vexation at what he had done, began to heap 
up stones around him. He said, “What is this for?” Telamon 
said, ““I am going to build an altar to Heracles the averter of 
evil.” And so the anger of Heracles is appeased, and he gives 
him as a prize Hesione, who is also Theanira.’ 

Hexranicus, Fr. 138, quoted by Tzetzes ad Lycoph. 469. 


‘He “scrambles” up to the tree-top like a monkey.’ 
Hetranicus, Fv. 178 Svutpas, s. v. dvapptxaobat. 


‘A city on the river, Tindion by name. Here is an assembly 
of the Gods, and a great and holy temple of stone in the midst 
of the city, and gates of stone. Inside the temple grow white and 
black thorn-bushes. On the top of them are placed the garlands 
twined of the flower of the thorn and the flower of the pome- 
granate and of the vine. And they are always in bloom. The 
Gods placed the garlands in Egypt when they heard that Babys 
was king, who is Typho.’ 

Hetvanicus, Fr. 150, quoted by Athenaens, xv. 25, p. 679, F. 


The fragments of Hellanicus show that he must have treated § 3°. 


of many points in the early history of Hellas to which Thucy- pneasek 
dides also refers. to Thucy- 


He spoke of an early immigration into Attica caused by war dides and 
(Fr.71; cp. Thuc.j. 2), of changes in the names of the countries ‘¢!!anicus. 
called Thessaly and (perhaps) Boeotia and of the autochtho- 
nous character of the Arcadians (Fr. 8, 28, 77; cp. Thuc. i. 2). 

He identified Corcyra with the Homeric Phaeacia (7. 45 ; cp. 
Thuc. i. 25). 

He spoke of Hellen, son of Deucalion, king of Thessaly, and 
of his sons Xuthus, Aeolus, and Dorus: and of Pelasgus (Fr. 
10, 15, 37; cp. Thuc. i. 2): of Minos (/7. 73; cp. Thuc. i. 4), 

d 
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of the Cyclopes (Fr. 176, Thuc. vi. 2): of Pelops (Fr. 42, Thuc. 
i. 9) and of Theseus (Fr. 74; cp. Thuc. ii.15). He said a good 
deal about the early history of Sicily, the immigration of the 
Siceli, and the foundation of some of the Greek cities. He men- 
tioned the origin of the Helots (Fr.67; cp. Thuc. i. 101), and of 
the Spartan constitution, though differing here from Thucydides 
(see Part ii. p. 6, footnote 3). 


‘Heracles drew his bow against him, to shoot him, and the 
Sun asked him to stop. But he is afraid and stops. But the 
Sun in return for this gives him the golden cup which carried 
him and his mares, when he sets, through the Ocean all night to 
the East where the Sun rises. Then Heracles travels in this cup 
to Erythea. But when he was on the open sea, Ocean, to try 
him, appears to him and rocks the cup on the waves. But he is 
about to shoot Ocean with his bow. And Ocean is afraid an 
asks him to stop.’ 

Puerecypzs, Fr. 33 h., quoted in Athenaens, xi. 39, p. 470, C. 


‘Pelias was sacrificing to Poseidon, and gave notice to all 
men to come. And Jason came with the rest of the citizens. 
And he happened to be ploughing near the river Anaurus. And 
he crossed the river without his sandals. And when he had 
crossed it he puts his sandal on the right foot but forgets to put 
it on the left. And so he comes to the feast. But Pelias seeing 
him recognises the fulfilment of the oracle. And at the time he 
said nothing. But on the next day he asked him what he would 
do if he received an oracle that he should be killed by one of 
the citizens. But Jason said that he would send him to Aea, for 
the golden fleece, to bring it from Aeetes. But this Here puts 
into Jason’s mind in order that Medea might come to bring woe 
upon Pelias.’ 


Puerecyves, Fr. 60, quoted in the Scholia to Pindar, Pyth. iv. 133. 


‘ Pherecydes says that Thersites was one of those who made 
war upon the Calydonian boar, but that he was frightened and 
shrank from the fight with the boar and was thrown down a 
precipice by Meleager ; and that was why he was deformed.’ 

Puerecyoes, Fr. 82, Schol. Hom. //. B. 212 (Bekker). 
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These fragments are, indeed, on a different level from § 32. Early 
Herodotus and Thucydides. Yet the obscurer ‘fathers of historians 
history,’ have some tendencies in common with their more aoe 
famous countrymen. They sometimes attempt to explain away to explain 
legends, or to render them less marvellous. Hecataeus for 2¥2Y 
instance (F7. 346) says that the ‘dog of Hades’ which Heracles myte 
brought to Eurystheus was really a dreadful serpent, called the 
dog of Hades because his bite was fatal, who lived on Mount 
Taenarus (cp. Fr. 349, quoted above, p. xlvi). Hellanicus (Fr. 61) 
and Pherecydes (F¥. 32) both said that the Stymphalides were 
not women but birds, whom Heracles frightened with a rattle: 
Hellanicus also denies the commonly-received story that the 
rattle was made by Hephaestus; ‘ Heracles made it himself.’ 

There are similar explanations of myths, some of them remark- 
ably silly ones, in a writer contemporary with Thucydides, 
Herodorus of Heraclea. 

The interest in natural phenomena which is noticeable in (2) interest 
Herodotus and Thucydides, and which was so strong in the shows 
early ‘ philosophers’,’ was shared by some of the chroniclers. mena. 
Xanthus not only argued from the existence of fossils (Fr. 3, 
quoted above), but mentioned the frequent physical changes 
which had taken place in the xaraxexavyévn or volcanic country 
adjoining Mysia (7.4). Another writer, Democles of Pygela in 
Tonia, earlier than the Peloponnesian War, seems to have noticed 
earthquakes which had occurred in Lydia and Ionia, and resulting 
inundations(/y7.1). There are traces of an interest in astronomy 
and physics ina Hippys of Rhegium, perhaps the same with the 
earliest historian of Sicily (#7. 1, 5, 6): see p. lxxiv. 

Some trifling etymologies in Pherecydes of Leros show the (3) beeie: 

* Besides their explanations of the heavenly bodies, rainbows, light- eal 
ning, etc, and their growing interest in physiology, we are told that 
Xenophanes mentioned the occurrence of shells inland or on mountains, 
and of the impression of ‘a fish and of seals in the quarries of Syracuse, 
of an anchovy at Paros deep down in the rock, and the caudal pinnae 
(sAaxes) of marine animals at Malta,’ whence he concluded that earth 
and sea had once been mixed, ‘and the impressions had dried in the 
mud’ (Ritter and Preller, 86a). Anaxagoras too ‘ predicted’ (we may 
suppose that he noticed or recorded) the fall of a meteoric stone near 
Aegospotami in 469 B.C. (Ritter and Preller, 118 a). See Professor 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy. 
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beginning of an interest in language. And finally the titles of 
a book of Charon, mpuraves fj dpxovres Aaxedaipoviev,fand one of 
Hellanicus, ‘lépesat ai €v “Apyet, indicate the earliest attempts at 
historical chronology, founded on lists of priests or magistrates. 


We may complete our picture of Greek prose before and 
during the Peloponnesian War by a few extracts from the 
remains of the early philosophers: not of course as bearing 
directly on Thucydides, but as correcting the impression of 
the limited capacities of early Greek authors which we derive 
from the fragments of the chroniclers just quoted. 

When we turn from these fragments to those of the earliest 
great writer of Greek prose, Heraclitus of Ephesus, the con- 
temporary of Hecataeus, it is like entering on a new world. 
‘The King, whose is the oracle in Delphi, neither tells, nor 
conceals, but indicates.’ ‘Seekers after gold dig up much 
earth and find little gold.’ ‘This one system of all things no 
God made and no man, but it always was and is and will be, 
an everliving fire, kindled in measures and put out in measures.’ 
‘Common to all is thought; we must speak with reason and 
hold strongly by the common (law) of all things as a city 
by the law, and much more strongly. For all human laws are 
nourished by the one divine (law), for it rules as much as it 
will and is sufficient for all and more than sufficient.’ ‘The 
people ought to fight for the law as for a fortress.’ ‘ Insolence 
must be put out sooner than a fire’ ‘The Ephesians had 
better hang themselves every grown man of them and leave 
the city to the boys: for they drove out their best man, 
Hermodorus, saying, There shall be no best man of us, or, 
if there is, let him be so somewhere else and with other people.’ 
‘For what sense or mind have men? they go after bards, and 
make the crowd their teacher ; not knowing that many are bad 
but few good. For even the best of them choose one thing 
above all, eternal glory among mortals, but the many fill them- 
selves like cattle.’ ‘And to these images they pray, just as if 
a man were to chat to the house, not knowing Gods or heroes, 
who they are.’ ‘There await men when they die things which 
they do not expect or think !.’ 


1 Fr. 11, 8, 20, 91, 100, 103, 114, III, 126, 122 (Bywater). 
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Even earlier than Heraclitus, prose books had been written and earlier 
by Anaximander of Miletus, who is said to have been sixty-four W"ters. 
years of age in 546 B.C., and by his successor Anaximenes, also 
of Miletus. The late writers who mention them speak of the 
poetical character of an expression in Anaximander’, and of 
the simple and unadorned Ionic prose of Anaximenes. Thus 
we find the elements of philosophy and natural science—the 
two were not yet distinguished—treated of in prose writing even 
before we have any certain trace of the elements of history. 

After Heraclitus, the practice of writing philosophy in verse, §34. Philo- 
introduced by Xenophanes his contemporary ?, was followed by S°PBers 

° ‘ .’ contempo- 
Empedoclesand Parmenides; hence the next important prose writ- rary with 
ings of this kind are contemporary with Thucydides’ earlier life. Thucy- 

Here are some famous fragments of Anaxagoras, the friend 44s 
of Pericles :—‘ All things were together, infinite both in number cota 
and smallness,’ or as the same passage (said to be the opening 
of Anaxagoras’ book rept g@iucews) is quoted by Diogenes Laer- 
tius, ‘ All things were together: then mind came and arranged 
them.’ (Ritter and Preller, 120, 122.) 

‘Existing things in the universe, which is one, are not 
separated or cut off with an axe, neither heat from cold nor 
cold from heat.’ (R. P., 123, c.) 

‘The Greeks do not think rightly about becoming and perish- 
ing. For nothing either comes into being or perishes, but every- 
thing is mingled tegether and separated out of things already 


1 «He said that things pass away into that from which they arose’ 
‘viz. 76 dwepoy, infinity or unbounded space), ‘ as st #s due, for they give 
each other satisfaction and recompense for their injustice according to 
the order of time, speaking of them thus in somewhat poetical language’ 
(Simplicius, the Aristotelian commentator of the sixth century A. D.). 
If the date and the quotation can be trusted (see Ritter and Preller, 12, 
and Burnet, pp. 49, 50), we have here the earliest extant piece of Greek 
prose literature. 

2 Xenophanes may be called a philosopher because Plato and Aristotle 
give him a place in the development of philosophy; but his poems, 
besides their well-known assaults on the popular mythology, contained 
descriptions of social life: and he may perhaps be compared to Epichar- 
mus of Syracuse (first half of fifth century), who said much about philo- 
sophical subjects in his satirical comedies. See Abbott, History of Greece, 
vol. ii, 13. 17, and Bumet, Early Greek Philosophy, pp. 112, 113, 183. 
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existing. And so they would be right in calling “ becoming,” 
“mingling,” and “ perishing,” “ being separated.”’ (R. P., 119.) 

Here again is a specimen of a class of arguments introduced 
by Zeno, the Eleatic, which have left their trace upon Plato. It 
is a fragment of Melissus of Samos, one of the commanders 
of the fleet which fought against Pericles after the revolt of 
Samos. ‘So that it is eternal, and boundless, and One, and all 
alike: and it cannot perish or increase, or change its form, and 
does not suffer pain or grief. For if any of these things happened 
to it, it would not be One any more. For if it is altered, “that 
which Is” cannot be alike (always), but that which formerly was 
must perish and that which was not must come into existence. 
Now if the All were to be altered by a single hair in ten thou- 
sand years, it would perish in infinite time. (R. P., 113 a.) 

Such were the writers whom Thucydides must have read or 
heard talked of in his youth and early manhood, if he was 
interested in philosophy at all. Only one of the philosophers of 
his time bears any resemblance to him in point of style— Diogenes 
of Apollonia in Crete, apparently a younger contemporary of 
Anaxagoras. He is said, like Anaxagoras and Socrates, to have 
got into trouble at Athens, d:a péyay GOdvov. The long sentences 
of Diogenes, his argumentative and critical manner of writing, 
and his anxious care that the reader shall follow him in every 
step, produce a very different effect from the reserved and 
almost mystical utterances of some of his predecessors. 

Diogenes Laertius quotes the opening of one of his books: 
‘In beginning any argument, I think we ought to make the 
beginning incontrovertible, and the expression simple and 
dignified’ (R. P., 160). Another fragment is— 

‘Besides these, there are the following strong arguments. 
Men and other animals, breathing as they do, live by the air. 
And this is life and thought to them, as has been clearly shown 
in this book. And if this departs, they die, and thought leaves 
them’ (R. P., 163)’. 

It is singular that of the Sophists, apart from Gorgias, 
who was rather a teacher of rhetoric than a sophist, hardly any 


1 Adyou wavrds dpxdpevov Soxdéer por xpedw elvar riv dpyiw dvayduo- 
Bhrnroy wapéxecOa, riv 82 épunyyntoy dwAqy wal ceprjv. 
"Er: 8@ axpds rovroo wal rade peydAa onphia’ dyOpanro, ydp xal ra 
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fragments remain. Hippias of Elis dealt with historical sub- 
jects (cp. Part ii. p. 6), and is quoted (/7. 7) as saying that the 
word rupavyyos was not used in Hellas until Archilochus’ time. 
Two or three famous sentences of Protagoras and Gorgias show 
that they could express, in a brilliant and forcible manner, the 
intellectual difficulties which called forth the constructive genius 
of Socrates and Plato. ‘ About the Gods I am not able to know 
either that they are or that they are not: for many things hinder 
our knowing, the obscurity of the matter and the shortness of 
men’s life.’ ‘Man is the measure of all things, of things which 
are, that they are; and of things which are not, that they are 
not’ (Protagoras: see Ritter and Preller, 177, 178). ‘ Nothing 
exists: if it does, it is unknowable; if it is knowable, it cannot 
be explained to others’ (Gorgias: the words are probably in- 
tended as a ‘reductio ad absurdum’ of previous philosophies : 
see Ritter and Preller, 184). 

The extraordinary performance known as the Funeral Oration § 36. 
of Gorgias (of which a long extract is given, in a late scholium, Funeral 

; : ; Oration of 

from a work of Dionysius of Halicarnassus), shows us the Gorgias. 
source of the antithetical and artificial style which disfigures 
the Funeral Oration of Thucydides, and which exercised so 
pernicious an influence on much of later Greek oratory and 
literature. We have no means of knowing whether it was actually 
spoken in the Ceramicus by some Athenian citizen for whom 
Gorgias wrote it, or whether he merely wrote it to show what 
he could do if he had the chance. 


‘For what was wanting to these men of what men ought to 
have? and what had they of what men ought to lack? May I be 
able to say what I wish, and wish to say what is right, eluding 
the vengeance of God, and escaping the ill-will of men. Divine 
was the worth which they possessed; human alone was their 
mortality. Far above stubborn Justice they set gentle Equity : 
and soundness of argument far above strictness of law; for they 


daa (ga dvanviovra (hea ry dép, xal rovro abroio: kal ux tori wai 
vino, ws SebpAwra: iv rode ry fvyypapyp tupavéos, wal édv rovro 
dwaddax6p, dwoOvioxa, wal } vdnows émArelwea. Cp. 161 (R. P.), where 
the machinery of the argument (éuo? 82 8oxéea, rd wey fdpmay elweiv) 
somewhat reminds us of Herodotus and Thucydides: and also the long 
fragment of Melissus in R. P., 115. 
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held it the most divine and the most universal law to say and 
not to say, to do and not to do, what due was in due season ; 
and two good things they had practised above all, mind and 
might (yvdpny xal popnv), one in counsel, the other in accom- 
plishment. For they were champions of those who unjustly 
suffered, and chastisers of those that unjustly rejoiced: stubborn 
at the call of expediency, calm at the call of propriety: by the 
wisdom of mind putting down the folly of might: insolent were 
they to the insolent, courteous to the courteous, fearless to the 
fearless, terrible among the terrible. In witness whereof they 
planted trophies over their enemies that they might be gifts 
pleasing to Zeus, and votive offerings of their own: not unknown 
to them were either inborn Valour or lawful loves, either strife in 
arms or art-loving peace : reverent were they to the Gods in due 
observance, and pious to their parents in tendance: just to their 
countrymen in equality, and conscientious towards their friends 
in faith. And therefore, though they died, loving sorrow died 
not with them, but immortal in bodies bodiless it lives though 
they live not?! 

Fine as some of Gorgias’ thoughts are, the whole passage 
lacks the very elements of the simplicity and sincerity due to 
the subject: one old-fashioned Athenian inscription like MeAéry 
évOade Keira, yuy7 ayaOn, or évOade "ApioorvAda xeirat, mais 
"Apicorwyés re kat ‘PodiAAns, cappov y', & Ovyarep, is worth it all. 
It may be true, among the many imperfections of the world of 
letters, that Gorgias’ pompous antitheses helped to introduce 
a needful element into prose style. Yet, on the whole, Aris- 
tophanes and Plato, and with them no doubt many a sensible 
Athenian who could not have said all he thought about it, were 
right in concluding that this Art of Rhetoric ‘ would never do.’ 


Several memoirs or treatises of a historical or political character 
were written at Athens or about Athenian affairs during Thucy- 
dides’ life-time. Ion of Chios and Stesimbrotus of Thasos were 
his older contemporaries ; we should have rated the historical 


1 Toryapoty abraw drodarévray 5 2580s ob cuvardbavey, ddd’ dbdvaros 
dy [ota] dcapdras odipac: {7 ob (dvrav. The ‘ bodies bodiless’ mean 
the imagined forms of the dead in the memory of the living. The 
original will be found in Thompson’s Gorgias, pp. 175, 176. 
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value of their works more highly than we do if we knew less 
about them. Ion, who was also a tragic and lyric poet of some 
eminence, probably died a little before 421. He wrote a Xiov 
ariows, dealing, as appears from a fragment, with the mythology 
and early history of his native island: and a book called 
éménpuia, ‘visits, apparently containing anecdotes of famous 
men whom Ion had met. One long fragment tells a story 
of Sophocles, whom he met at Chios when Sophocles was 
one of the orpar7yoi on the expedition against Samos ; another, 
a story of Cimon (fr. 4; Plut., Cimon, 9). ‘ Ion said that when 
he was quite a lad, after coming from Chios to Athens, he met 
Cimon at a dinner-party at Laomedon’s. After the libations 
he was asked to sing, and sang rather pleasantly. The 
company complimented him and remarked that he was more 
accomplished than Themistocles, who said that he had never 
learnt singing or the lyre, but that he did know how to make 
a city great and wealthy. Then, as was natural over their 
wine, their conversation glided on to the great things that Cimon 
had done. The chief of them were mentioned, and Cimon 
himself told them what he thought his cleverest piece of general- 
ship. The allies had taken many barbarian prisoners at Sestos 
and Byzantium, and ordered Cimon to divide them. He put 
the men themselves on one side, and their fine clothes and 
ornaments on the other: this, they said, was not a fair division. 
‘Take whichever you like, said he; ‘the Athenians will be 
satisfied with the other.’ Herophytus of Samos recommended 
them to choose the Persians’ belongings sooner than the Persians 
themselves: so they took the finery and left the prisoners to 
the Athenians. Cimon went away, and for a time the laugh 
was against him: there were the allies carrying off golden 
anclets and bracelets and collars and fine mantles and purple 
robes, while the Athenians only got naked fellows who had 
had no training to make them fit for work. But soon the friends 
and relations of the prisoners came down from Lydia and 
Phrygia, and paid high ransoms for every one of them: so 
Cimon got four months pay for his crew to begin with, and there 
was a large sum left over for the treasury.’ 

Two other fragments of a similar ‘gossiping’ character may 
be quoted (Fr. 6 and 5). 


§ 38. Stes- 
imbrotus. 
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. ‘Cimon, as Ion the poet says, was of no unhandsome appear- 
ance, but tall and had plenty of curly hair.’ (Plut., Cimon, 5.) 

‘The poet Ion says that Pericles was impudent and conceited 
in society, and that there was a strong touch of arrogance and 
contempt for others in his loftiness; but he speaks highly of 
the courtesy and the easy and cultivated manner of Cimon 
in ordinary intercourse. Enough, however, of Ion, who said 
that “goodness, like a tetralogy, should by all means have 
a satyric element.”’ (Plut., Pericles, 3.) 

Plutarch (Cimon, 16) also quotes from him the expression 
by which Cimon urged the Athenians to send help to Sparta 
after the revolt of the Helots—s 8 “Iw» dmropynpovever xai rdv 
Adyov @ pddiora rovs *Aénvaious éxivyoe, mapakadXov pHre THY 
"EAAd8a yoAny pore thy médw erepd(vya mepiidery yeyernpevny. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos must have been writing after the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, for he mentions the death 
of Xanthippus, Pericles’ son, in the Plague. He wrote a book 
mept GeusoroxAgous kat Govxvdidou (the son of Melesias) cat Hepi- 
kXéous. Such a work, by a contemporary of Thucydides and 
Pericles, might be expected to be of the greatest value, but 
Plutarch, who frequently quotes Stesimbrotus, seems to rate his 
authority very low. Plutarch may have been offended by the 
scandals about Pericles’ private life which Stesimbrotus retails, 
but the fragments tend to confirm his judgment. Stesimbrotus 
tells a story about Themistocles (see p. Ixxiii) which we may be 
sure that Thucydides, if he knew of it, did not credit. He 
appears to have lauded Cimon as a plain honest man, and to 
have abused Pericles. 

‘ According to Stesimbrotus of Thasos, Cimon had never been’ 
properly taught either music or any other liberal accomplish- 
ment common among the Greeks. He was perfectly free from 
Athenian sharpness and loquacity. There was much nobility and 
sincerity in his character, and the features of the man’s soul were 
rather Peloponnesian than Athenian.’ (7. 3, Plut., Cimon, 4.) 

‘Cimon took every opportunity of glorifying Lacedaemon to 
the Athenians, and especially when he was blaming them or 
provoking them, according to Stesimbrotus, and used to say, 
‘Why, the Lacedaemonians are not like that” (ov yap of ye 
AaxeSatpdvot rootra)’. (#7. 6, Plut., Cimon, 16.) 
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Again, ‘Stesimbrotus tells us that Pericles, pronouncing a pane- 
gyric on the platform over those who had fallen at Samos, said 
that they had become immortal like the Gods, “for we do not 
see the Gods themselves, but by the honours they enjoy and by 
the good things they bestow, we infer their immortality: this is 
true also of those who die for their country.”’ (yr. 8,. Plut., 

Pericles, 8.) 

The anonymous ’A@nvaioy modtreia (see p. xlii) is, notwith- §39. ‘Con- 
standing its diffuseness, more like Thucydides in style than any eee S 
Greek writing except the speeches of Antiphon. Three extracts [Xeno- 
from it, not the most interesting passages, but akin to Thucydides phon]. 
in matter, will show how closely it bears on the history of Athens 
during the Peloponnesian war. The work is a short ironical 
defence of the Athenian constitution as admirably calculated, 
however bad in itself, to serve the ends of the populace. 

Chapter 1, 14-18, is our chief authority for the system by which 
the suits of the allies were tried at Athens. The passage illus- 
trates also the popularity of the Athenian empire with the people 
(‘the rascals’) in the allied cities (Thuc. iii. 47, viii. 48), and the 
real meaning of Aristophanes’ profession that he and his party 
are the champions of the allies: ‘the allies’ means the oligarchs 
or ‘honest men, in the allied cities whom they supported against 
the people. 

‘As for the Allies, those who sail out from Athens cheat Athens and 
(as the impression is), and show their hatred to honest men, the Allies. 
because they know that the ruler is bound to be hated by the 
ruled in any case, but that if the rich and powerful are to have 
the power in the cities, the rule of the Athenian people will last 
avery shorttime. This is why they disfranchise honest men and 
take away their property, and exile them and put them to 
death, and promote rascals. But the honest among the Athenians 
are the preservers of the honest men in the allied cities, know- 
ing that it is a good thing for them always to preserve the best 
men in the cities. Some one may say that it is the strength of 
the Athenians that the allies should be able to pay them money 
(Thuc. iii. 46). But the democrats think it better that indi- 
vidual Athenians should have the allies’ money, and that the 
allies should have only enough to live upon and work their land, 
and be unable to intrigue against them. 


Judicial 
arrange- 
ments. 


Sea and 
land 
powers 
compared. 
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“Another point in which the Athenian people is supposed to 
be wrong is that they compel the allies to sail to Athens for the 
settlement of lawsuits. But they reply by enumerating all the 
advantages which the Athenian people gain by this. First, 
they get their pay as jurymen from the court fees all the year 
round. Then they administer the allied cities sitting quietly at 
home without ships sailing out; and they preserve the men of 
the popular party and destroy the men of the other party in the 
lawcourts. If each of the allies decided their suits at home, the 
Athenians being unpopular with them, they would destroy such 
among themselves as were most friendly to the Athenian people. 
Besides this there are other advantages which the Athenian 
people gain from the allies having their suits tried at Athegs. 
First, the duty of one per cent. levied at the Piraeus brings in 
more to the city. Then, any one who has lodgings to let gets on 
better, so does any one who has a pair of animals or a slave who 
can be hired out. Then the court officials get on better because 
the allies have to stay at Athens. Besides, if the allies did not 
come to Athens for trial, they would pay respect only te such 
of the Athenians as sailed out to them, the generals and the 
trierarchs and envoys. As it is, every one of the allies indi- 
vidually is forced to flatter the Athenian people (Thuc. iii. 11), 
knowing that he must, if he is plaintiff or defendant in a trial, 
come to Athens and appear before the people and none other, 
such being the Athenian law; and he is compelled to supplicate 
before the lawcourt, and, when any one comes in, grasp his hand. 
In this way the allies are rendered more completely slaves of 
the Athenian people.’ 

In chapter 2. 2, the writer points out that the Athenians have 
a far stronger hold over their allies than the Lacedaemonians 
over theirs. 

‘Those who are subjects of a Jand empire can form larger 
communities from small cities and fight in one army’; those 
who are subjects of a marine empire, if they are islanders, 
cannot bring their cities together—the sea intervenes; but 
those who rule them are masters of the sea: if it were possible 

. As the allies of Sparta in the Peloponnese were always trying to 


do, Olynthus (Thue, i. 58) and Mitylene (iii. 2) are instances of the 
same policy on the part of Athenian allies, 
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for the islanders to come together into one island without being 
detected, they would die of famine. As for the various cities on 
the mainland which are under the empire of Athens, the great 
are ruled by fear, the quite small through their necessities; for 
there is no city which does not need either importation or 
exportation. Now both will be impossible, if it be not obedient 
to the masters of the sea. In the next place, the masters of the 
sea can do what the masters of the land cannot ; they can some- 
times ravage the lands of stronger powers, for they can coast 
along wherever there is no enemy or only a few; if the enemy 
come up, one can embark and sail away (Thuc. ii. 25) ; one who 
does this finds less difficulty than he who marches up on foot. 
Again, those who hold an empire by sea can go as long a voyage 
as you like from their own country (Thuc. iti. 62); but their 
rivals on land cannot go many days’ journey from their own 
country ; their marches are slow, and as they go on foot they 
cannot take provisions fora long time (Thuc. i. 141, iv.6). And 
he who goes on foot must go through a friendly country or else 
win battles ; but he who goes by sea can make a descent where 
he is stronger, but (where he is weaker he can) coast along until 
he comes to a friendly country, or to enemies who are inferior 
to himself. Again, those who are strongest on land are heavily 
smitten by failure of the harvest which comes from Zeus ; more 
lightly those who are strong by sea; for every country is not 
affected at one time, so that supplies are brought from countries 
where the harvest is good to those who are masters of the sea.’ 
(2.14, 16.) ‘One thing they lack. If the Athenians dwelt in 
an island (Thuc. 1. 143) as well as being masters of the sea, 
they would be able to do evil to others if they wanted, but suffer 
none themselves as long as they ruled the sea; their land would 
not be ravaged, and they would not have to await invasion. 
But as it is the farmers and the wealthy Athenians are readier 
to submit to the enemy (Thuc. ii. 63), but the people, knowing 
that they have nothing for them to burn or ravage, live without 
fear and without any thought of submitting tothem. There is 
further another dread of which they would be relieved, if they 
inhabited an island; that of the city being betrayed by a few, 
or the gates being opened and the enemy entering (Thuc. i. 108, 
vi. 61, viii. 90); for how could such things happen, if they 


‘If Athens 
had been 
an island.’ 
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inhabited an island? Nor would they have to fear any insurrec- 
tion against the people, if they inhabited an island ; for, as it is, 
if an insurrection were raised, it would be with hope in the 
enemy, and the intention of inviting him in by land. But if 
they inhabited an island, they would have no fear of this either. 
Now since they had not the luck to inhabit an island originally, 
what they do is this: they deposit their property in the islands 
(Thuc. ii. 14), trusting in their empire by sea; but they think 
nothing of the ravaging of Attica, knowing that if they take 
compassion on it (Thuc. ii. 62), they will be deprived of other 
and greater advantages.’ 
§ 40. The fragments of Critias, the Athenian oligarchic statesman, 
Critias. and one of the Thirty Tyrants, are disappointingly trivial, though 
there is a personal and characteristic tone in them which is 
somewhat attractive. One fragment of a Aaxedaipovioy rodsreia 
(Fr. 3; Athen. xi. 66, 483 B, Kaibel) says ‘ Besides, as to the 
smallest matters of daily use, the Lacedaemonian sandals are 
the best ; their dress (cp. Thuc. i. 6) is the pleasantest and most | 
convenient to wear; the Lacedaemonian mug is the most suit- 
able kind of cup on a campaign, and the handiest to pack in 
a knapsack. The reason for its use in soldiering is that one 
must often drink water which is not clean. Now first (in one 
of these Lacedaemonian cups) you cannot see very clearly what 
you are drinking ; then the mug has ‘ ambos’ (au8wvas, ? hollows 
inside the cup), in which it deposits the impurities.’ 

(Fr. 8; Aelian, V. H.x. 17.) ‘ Critias says that Themistocles, 
the son of Neocles, had three talents inherited property before 
he came forward in politics; but after he had become head of 
affairs, and then had been banished and his property confiscated, 
he was discovered to possess a property of more than !oo talents. 
So too Cleon, before he came forward in public, was heavily bur- 
dened in his private property, but he left a fortune of fifty talents.’ 

(Fr.9; Plut., Cimon, 16.) When Ephialtes protested against 
sending help to Sparta in the blockade of Ithome, ‘ Critias says 
that Cimon, thinking less of the aggrandisement of his country 
than of the interests of the Lacedaemonians, turned the minds 
of the people, and went out to help them with many hoplites.’ 

(Fr. 12; Aelian, V. H. x. 13.) Critias finds fault with Archi- 
lochus for speaking very badly of himself. ‘If he had not,’ says 
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Critias, ‘spread abroad such a report of himself among the 
Greeks, we should not have learnt either that he was the son of 
the slave-woman Enipo, or that he was forced to leave Paros 
by poverty and distress, and so came to Thasos, or that he 
quarrelled with the Thasians, or again that he spoke evil of 
friends and foes alike. Besides all this, we should not know 
that he was an adulterer, if he had not told us, or that he was 
sensual and brutal, or what is most shameful of all, that he threw 
away his shield.’ 


Hippocrates of Cos and Democritus of Abdera are seldom Two of 
present to our minds in connexion with Thucydides; they worked Thucy- 


‘on subjects of a very different nature; and there is an element 


greatest 


of uncertainty about the genuineness of the works attributed to contem- 
Hippocrates, as is so often the case with the founder of a school, POFries. 


while those of Democritus are preserved to us only in fragments. 
But they were among the very greatest of the writers con- 
temporary with Thucydides'; and the fragments of Democritus 
are ‘sufficient to show that he looked at politics and human 
nature in somewhat the same way as Thucydides. 

With regard to Hippocrates, Littré (CEuvres d’Hippocrate, 
vol. i. p. 474) says, ‘ The slightest occupation with literary studies 
will show what an air of resemblance and of brotherhood is 
presented by writers belonging to the same period, of whatever 
subject they may treat: facies non omnibus una, Nec diversa 
tamen. We still have the writings of one of the most illustrious 
contemporaries of Hippocrates; and in them the justice of this 
observation seems to me to be fully confirmed. Thucydides 
lived and wrote at the same time as the physician of Cos: the 
more I have reflected on the style of the two, and sought to 
penetrate into its processes, its form, and its feeling, the more 
fully am I convinced that a close affinity existed between these 
writers ; an affinity arising from the law that the authors of a 
given period all draw from the common spring of thought, 
expression, and style, which supplies a whole epoch. It is to 
Thucydides, therefore, that Hippocrates must be compared: in 
both we have a grave way of speaking, a style full of vigour, 


? They are both said to have been# born about 460; and to have 
sarvived till about 370. 


§ 41. Hip- 
pocrates. 
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a choice of phrases full of meaning, and a use of the Greek 
language which, though great pains have been taken with it, is 
nevertheless less flowing than in Plato.’ 

One passage, of a less technical nature than ordinary, may be 
quoted from Hippocrates ' (see also p. xxviii, above) : 

‘As to faint-heartedness and cowardice in mankind, the 
unwarlike and tame character of Asiatics as compared to Euro- 
peans is chiefly caused by the seasons, which in Asia do not 
change greatly in the direction either of heat or cold, but are very 
similar. There are no shocks to the mind, no violent revolutions 
in the body, such as are likely to produce savage dispositions 
and, rather than a more equable temperature, to inspire men 
with inconsiderate passion. For it is change more than any- 
thing else which stimulates men’s spirits and does not suffer 
them to remain inactive. For these reasons, I think, the Asiatic 
race is unwarlike, and also because of their institutions, most of 
Asia being ruled by kings. Now, where men have no power 
over their own selves, nor independence, but are under a master, 
their minds are not set on warlike training, but on showing 
themselves unfit for service. The dangers are not equally 
shared : the subjects will naturally have to march out and suffer 
hardship and death under compulsion for the sake of their 
masters, away from their wives, children, and friends: and any 
brave and gallant action which they perform turns to the profit 
and increase of their masters, while their only harvest is danger 
and death. Moreover, the land of these men must needs be 
wasted by the enemy and by want of husbandry. Consequently, 
even if any one is brave and courageous by nature, his disposition 
is perverted by institutions. A strong proof of this is that all 
the Asiatics, whether Greek or barbarian, who are not subject 
to masters, but are independent and suffer hardships on their 
own account, are most warlike of all; because they run risk 
for their own benefit and win the prizes of their own valour, and 
likewise pay the penalties of their own cowardice. Even among 
Asiatics, however, you will find a difference, some being better 
and some worse; this is due to the changes of the seasons as 
I have explained above. So much for the inhabitants of Asia.’ 


' Tlept ddpav, t8arow, réwow, c. 16: Littré, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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Democritus, had all his writings been preserved, might have § 42. Demo- 
had hardly less interest for us than Plato or Aristotle. We are “ritus. 
not concemed here with his contributions to philosophy, ethics, 
and science’, or with his works on Homer, music, and grammar. 
But in the fragments of his writings there are many reflexions 
on politics and human life which are in the same vein as those 
of Thucydides: and they suggest some considerations on the 
relation of Thucydides to the ideas of his time. For Demo- ‘Rational- 
critus was perhaps the greatest representative—greater than Te "and 
the Sophists or Euripides—of the ‘Aufklarung’ of the fifth ees 
century B.C., a movement parallel to that of our own eighteenth dencies of 
century, with the difference that in Hellas we find the spirit of eek 
the Elizabethan poets and of the philosophy and poetry of our dides’ alae 
own century, as well as that of Rousseau and the Encyclo- tion to 
pedists, alive at one time in older and younger contemporaries, them. 
Now Thucydides had too strong an individuality, he was too 
much interested in action and fact, he sympathised too much 
with the older ideas and customs of Hellas and the simple and 
natural human feelings which they represented (see p. xxiv), to 
be carried away by the ‘sophistic’ tendency; and doubtless he 
was less open than he might have been to some of its humaner 
elements: we cannot imagine him feeling deeply about the 
rights of women and slaves like Euripides and some of the 
Sophists, or discussing the rights of animals like Democritus’. 
But, just as the rhetoric of the day affected without seriously 
deforming his style, so the better side of the sophistic tendency 
has left traces on the phraseology and the subject-matter of his 
‘speeches.’ In particular, the general arguments of Hermo- 
crates against war, and of Diodotus against undue severity 
in punishment, show the humanity and common sense of the 
new ideas at their best. There is quite an ‘eighteenth- 
century’ ring about these speeches (iii. 42-48; iv. 59-64): we 


1 See Beloch's Griechische Geschichte, vol. i. pp. 612-615, 618-19, 
624-627. It may be noticed, as connecting Democritus with Hippo- 
crates and Thucydides, that one of the medical works ascribed to him 
is entitled wept Aorpow 4 AotpKdy Kandy. 

2 Fr. 158 (206), Beloch, p. 626. The fragments are quoted by the 
numbers in Natorp’s Die Ethica des Demokritus, followed by those 
of Miillach’s Fragmenta Phil. Graec. 


€ 
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are reminded of a well-known weak point of eighteenth-century 
speculation when we find Diodotus supporting his most just 
and rational conclusion that the people of Mitylene should not 
be massacred, by the sadly unhistorical argument that capital 
punishment had only been resorted to by mankind because milder 
measures had been found ineffectual’. It is like French writers 
before the Revolution protesting against flagrant oppression on 
the ground of a primitive ‘ social contract.’ 

The fragments of Democritus give us the impression of a 
good, wise, and thoughtful man, lacking the genius and inspiring 
force of Socrates and Plato, and not without a ‘ doctrinaire’ and 
perverse element ?. 

One curious passage finds a parallel in the speech of Diodotus 
just mentioned. ‘It is quite impossible,’ ‘says Democritus, 


cydides and “7. 167 (205), ‘ under the present system, that magistrates, even 


Demo- 


critus. 


if they are the best of men, should not commit’ (or ‘ suffer ’) 
‘injustice. For it is a singular thing’ (‘it is like nothing but 
itself’) ‘that the same man should fall under the power of 
different people’ (i.e. that magistrates when they go out of 
office should be under the power of their successors). ‘The 
matter should somehow be so arranged that he who commits no 
injustice, however strictly he deals with the unjust, should not 
fall under their power’ (when his term of office comes to an 
end), ‘but that some law or something else should defend the 
just doer.’ The querulous and somewhat unpractical tone of 
this protest against the principle of Greek democracy, dpyew 
nai dpxyerOa év peéper, reminds us of Diodotus’ words in Thuc. 
iil. 42: the adviser of the people who proves right should have 
no additional honour; he who proves wrong should escape 
not merely punishment, but discredit. 

There is a more vigorous tone about another political frag- 
ment, 166 (204), ‘Men remember what is wrongly done’ (by 
those in office) ‘more than what is rightly done; and this is 


1 Thue. iii. 45 wal eleds 7d wad Trav peyloray adiuenudtoy padraxa-~ 
répas xetoOa: (rds (npias). If murder could be atoned for by a fine in 
Homeric society, it was not from motives of humanity. 

2 He says, Fr. 181 (188), that adopted children, whom you can 
choose for yourself, are better than children of your own, whom you 
have to make the best of, however they may turn out! 
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just. As the man who returns a deposit should not be praised 
but he who fails to do so should be thought badly of and 
punished, so with a ruler. For he was not elected to do evil, 
but to do good.’ 

Another fragment, 134 (212), is identical in sense with a fine 
place in one of Pericles’ speeches! (Thuc. ii. 60), ‘ A man.should 
consider the affairs of the State and its good management 
more important than anything else. He should neither be 
obstinate beyond what is reasonable, nor seek to invest himself 
with more power than the good of the commonwealth requires. 
For the good management of the State is the greatest of advan- 
tages; everything depends on this; when this is maintained, 
everything is maintained; when this is lost, everything is lost.’ 
Cp. Fr. 135 (43) dwopin Eum) ris éxaorov xaderwtépy’ ov yap bro- 
Aeisrerat €Amis éntxovpias. 

Pericles’ remark about the meaning of rvyy, i. 140, 8:drep Kai 
Ty toxny, Goa dy rapa Aoyow EupBy, eldOape airiaoba, and the 
common opposition of yvepn and rvyn in Thucydides, find a 
parallel in Democritus 29, 30 (14) dvOpwmo rixns eidwdov éemda- 
gayro mpépacr iins dyvoins. hice yap ywouy ruxn payxerat* ra Be 
wheiora év Bin eifuveros dfvdepxin xariOive. These last words 
might serve as a motto to Thucydides’ whole work. 

The expression of Fr. 64 (15) is very Thucydidean, ruyn peya- 
Addwpos, add’ GBeBaos, hicis 8é adrapens. oidwep wg To Hooom 
xal BeBaie rd péelov ras éAwidos. So is that of Fv. 157* pixpa 
Sc8dvae Bovdov paddov fh} peydda éyyvay, 6 re yap kivdvvos areott, 
cat 6 A\aBav épyou ot Adyou xapw €xet. 

Fr. 225 (158) opsxpal yapires dv xaipe péyioras rois Aap Bavovor, 
is like Thuc. i. 41 7 yap reAevraia xapis xatpov €xovca, Kay €Xaccov 
y, Ouvarac peiCoy éyxAnya Adoat. 

Several Thucydidean ‘commonplaces’ occur also in Demo- 
critus: the folly of losing what you have by hoping for and 
striving after more; enmity shown in design as well as act ; the 
necessity of watching an enemy’s designs and retaliating if they 


1 dus ydp eb dyopévn peylorn SpOacis tori’ wal ty rovry ndvra én, 
gai rotrou awlopdvov wavra ow erat, xal rovrov p0epopévov ta wayra 
BeapOelpera:, Cp. Thuc. ii. 60. 

* There is some uncertainty about the text here. 

3 Considered spurious by Natorp. 
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are carried into effect; oaths taken under stress of necessity and 
afterwards broken; generosity without hope of reward’. Fr. 140 
(196) contains similar ideas to those in the conclusion of 
Thucydides’ remarks on the Corcyraean sedition (iii. 84, a 
chapter rejected by most critics, but very likely genuine) *. 

These parallels are not sufficient to prove any direct con- 
nexion between Thucydides and Democritus. We may fancy, 
if we please, that they had met each other in Thrace or at 
Athens ®, or that one of the two had read the works of the other ; 
but it is more probable that the resemblances between them 
merely illustrate the manner in which, as remarked by Littré, 
the same ideas are ‘in the air’ at a given epoch. 


The existence of so much prose writing in the days of Thucy- 
dides does not necessarily imply a corresponding amount of 
reading. Greek poetry was meant to be listened to rather than 
read, and the same thing may have been true of prose. This 
is indicated by expressions like that of Thucydides in his 
Preface (i. 22) xai és pev dxpbacw tows To py pvdddes aitay arep- 
méotepoy havetra (although the word need not be confined to 
the hearing of ‘readings’ given by the author himself‘): and 
by the various traditions, though they cannot always be trusted 
in particular cases*, of the ‘ publication’ of works by reading 
aloud or recitation. 


1 Fr. 59, 60 (a1, 31); 39 (110); 183 (201); 162 (126); 226 (160). 
Fr. 168 (223), dvipt cop@ naca yh Barh yuyijs ydp dyabys warpis 6 
fvpras koopor, may be quoted for its resemblance in form to an equally 
famous saying in Thuc. ii. 49 dvdpaw ydp émparay naca yh rados. 

2 Ov« dv txwAvoy of vdpor Ghv Exagtov Kar’ l8inv efovoiny, el pr Erepos 
Erepov tdupalvero. POdvos yap ordoios dpyny dwepyd(eras, 

3 #dAOov és "AOnvas, wat obris pe éyvwuev, says Democritus (Miillach, 
E. 7.1, Diog. Laert. ix. 7. 36). The last words must surely mean, ‘ and 
yet nobody knows me,’ not, as usually taken, ‘and nobody there knew 
me’ (éyvw or éyvdee). 

* Cp. Isocrates, Panath. 84, 86, 233, 25! (91, 93, 252, 274). He 
speaks first of readers, then of hearers, dxpoaral, then of some friends 
to whom he read the book to see whether it should be suppressed or 
published (aérepoy dpanaréos sayrdwaay ein } d:adoréos Trois BovAopévas 
AaBeiv). One of these spoke to him of the few Spartans who would 
care to make acquaintance with it ‘if they got some one to read to 
them,” 4 AdBwo: rar dvayvwodpevor. 

* The earliest of the many famous stories about Herodotus’ reading 
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Greece and especially at Athens in the last half of the fifth 
century B.C., than, since the great difference made by the inven- 
tion of printing, we are inclined to think. . 

The famous passage of the Phaedrus (274 C ff.), in which References 
Plato makes Socrates disparage writing and reading in com- t© books 

; ; . and read- 
parison of talking and memory, represents Plato’s own prophetic ing. 
feeling, not that of the average cultivated Athenian of the day, 
nor even that of Socrates, if we judge from Xen. Memorabilia, 
1.6.14. Here Socrates, speaking of the means by which he 
liked to gain friends, says, ‘The treasures of the wise men of 
old, which they wrote down in books and left behind them, 
I unroll and peruse with my friends; and if we see any good 
thing we pick it out; and think it a great gain if we prove of 
use to each other.’ Elsewhere (iv. 2. 1, 10) we hear of a ‘ col- 
lection of many works of the most famous poets and wise men'’,’ 
including all the poems of Homer, made by a very young man 
in preparation for a public career; and Socrates in talking to 
him incidentally mentions the existence of ‘many writings of 
physicians.’ In the Phaedo, 97 B—98 C, we hear of Socrates 
when a young man first ‘hearing some one reading out’ a book 
of Anaxagoras, and then with all speed procuring and reading it. 
According to the most probable interpretation of Apol. 26 D, £, 
Anaxagoras’ books could be bought for a drachma (10¢.) at most ; 
Socrates in any case talks—but perhaps ironically ?—as if their 
contents might be expected to be known to a popular jury. 

Booksellers and bookshops (ov ra Bi8Xt’ dxa, Eupolis, Fr. 
304, Kock) are mentioned by writers of the Old Comedy. 
Aristophanes (/7. 490, Kock) speaks in very modern fashion 
of a man who ‘has been ruined by a book or by Prodicus or 
some of those lazy chatterboxes.’ Euripides (Frogs, 943, 1409) 
effects a judicious reduction in the superfluous bulk of tragedy 
by ‘doses of essence of twaddle extracted from books’; yet his 


his history aloud is traceable to, though not actually to be found in, 
Diyllus, an Attic historian of the years 330-290, Miiller, vol. ii. p. 360. 

1 Xopioray here is explained by raw Acyopévaw cdpaw dvdpayr yeyo- 
véra, § 8. 
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whole establishment, books and all, is not worth two lines of 
Aeschylus. Dionysus on board ship, at the time of the battle 
of Arginusae, reads Euripides’ ‘Andromeda,’ acted six years 
before (1. 53). Two incidental references to books (Birds, 1288 ; 
Frogs, 1114) give us the impression that ‘reading,’ though 
a comparatively recent growth, was a delightful and popular 
thing at Athens between 415 and 400. Finally, Xenophon ' 
speaks of ‘many books’ as having been found in 400 B.C. among 
the spoils of some Thracian wreckers on the dangerous coast of 
Salmydessus near the entrance to the Black Sea: they may 
have been on their way to the Greek cities on its shores *. 

It is further noticeable how much there is in early Greek 
writers of critical remarks on the opinions of others; the spirit 
thus shown must have led to a good deal of reading as soon as 


_ facilities for it were at hand. Herodotus quotes by name about 


a dozen poets, and though he mentions no prose writer by name 
except Hecataeus, he frequently refers to and refutes current 
opinions. Hecataeus himself begins his Teveadoyia: with the 
words (Fr. 332) ‘Exaraios MiAnows &de pubderar’ rade ypadw, ds 
pot GAnOéa Soxées eivas’ of yap ‘EAAnvew AGyos oAXOL re Kai yedoitot, 
as dhaivorra, eiciv. The early philosophers are full of refutations 
and criticisms. In the fragments of Heraclitus (about 500 B.C.) 
we find references to Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras, Hecataeus, 
Xenophanes, Archilochus, and Bias of Priene. One fragment 
(16) is very remarkable for the critical spirit which it shows 
at so early a period of literature. ‘Learning does not teach 
sense: else it would have taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, and 
also Xenophanes and Hecataeus *.’ 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 5, 14 évrav0a nbpicxovro woAdai péy xdivas, woAAa 
52 «Barria, woAAal be BiBAo: yeypappéva:, eal TdAAG wWoAAG Soa ty fuAlvas 
Tevxect vavxAnpa Gyouow. The word yeypappéva is supported by most 
of the better MSS., though absent from many of the inferior ones, and 
is retained in Cobet’s edition. iBAo: by itself might mean ‘rolls of 
papyrus ’ for accounts or other business purposes. 

2 For information on the whole subject see Birt, Das Antike Buch- 
wesen, ch. ix; Jevons, History of Greek Literature, pp. 41-48. 

3 TloAupabin véoy éxewv ob S&ddoxe ‘Hoiodoy yap dy édi8afe xa 
TvOaydpnv, abris re Revopavéa xat ‘Exaraiov. This of course shows 
nothing about the prevalence of reading in the time of Heraclitus. 
With the opinions of Pythagoras, who is not known to have written 
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There is no anachronism therefore in supposing that Thucy- Possibility 
dides read the works of his predecessors and contemporaries, Haak 
historians and perhaps other writers as well, somewhat as a rangers 
cultivated man of our own day would do: though it would of many 
course be an anachronism to infer that he consulted all available books :— 
authorities for his subjects (when he had to deal with earlier 
times), in the manner which is possible to, and expected of, a 


modern historian. 


From his actual words, however, next to nothing can be made § 46— 

out as to any use which he may have made, in particular places, though he 
of earlier writers. He only mentions one fellow-historian b bearcely 

y Y ever cites 
name, Hellanicus (i.97). ‘1 have written of it,’ he says, speaking authorities. 
of the rise of the Athenian empire, ‘and have digressed from my (2) Rise of 

: Athenian 

story, for the reason that all my predecessors left out this part empire. 
of the subject and wrote either about Greek affairs before the Hellanicus. 
Persian War, or about the Persian War itself: while Hellanicus, 
who did set hand to this period in his Attic history, made a 
brief and chronologically inaccurate mention of it'.’. This shows 
that Thucydides knew enough of his predecessors to be aware 
that they had not, with one exception, treated of the period in 
question ; and that his account of it (must be derived from his a brn H 
own inquiries and recollections), But there is another con- 
clusion to be drawn from his words. The fragments of Stesim- 
brotus, Ion, and Critias show that they mentioned several | 
incidents of the period here referred to (see p. lvii ff.). That 
Thucydides says nothing of any one but Hellanicus, indicates 
that if he knew, as he probably did, the works of these writers, 
he did not regard them as ‘history,’ or their references to 
historical facts as better suited to supply a gap in the history of 


anything, he may have become acquainted through Pythagoras’ dis- 
ciples; Xenophanes and Hecataeus were his contemporaries and, 
for a time at least, his neighbours ; Hesiod he may have read or have 
heard recited. 

1 "Evypaya 82 abra nal ri éxBodry Tov Adyou txomnodyny 8a 7d8e, Tre 
ros wpd tyov dmaow txdumts rotro Rv 1d yxaploy, cai 4 rd xpd Trav 
Mydkxcaw “EAAnned fuveribecay 4 attra ra Myke: rovtav 8 Somep cai 
Hfaro ly 75 'Arrixy Evyypagp ‘EAAavinos, Bpayéas Te wal rots xpévas obe 


den Bers twepvno6n. 


§ 47. (4) 
The Intro- 
duction. 
Pelopon- 
nesian tra- 
dition. 


Hellanicus 
and others? 
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Greece than those which Herodotus incidentally makes to the 
same period. 

There is one other passage in which Thucydides refers to an 
authority (other than poetical), but without naming the authority. 
In i. 9, after stating his own opinion, that Agamemnon’s power, 
and not the oaths taken by the suitors of Helen, enabled 
Agamemnon to muster the expedition against Troy, he confirms 
it by the account of the accession of Agamemnon’s house in the 
person of Atreus to the throne of Mycenae, which is given by 
‘those of the Peloponnesians who have received the most accurate 
accounts by tradition from former generations’. Now among 
the fragments of Hellanicus there is one (see p. xlviti) which re- 
lates the banishment of Atreus, by his father Pelops, for the part 
which he had taken in the murder of Chrysippus, a circum- 
stance referred to incidentally by Thucydides as showing how 
Atreus came to Mycenae. And the titles of some of Hellanicus’ 
works show that he dealt with the ancient legends of the Pelo- 
ponnese. The most natural interpretation however of Thucy- 
dides’ words is that they refer to Peloponnesian authorities, 
whether written or oral, whereas Hellanicus was a Lesbian’. 

That Thucydides had written as well as oral authority for 
what he says of the early history of Hellas in his Introduction, 
especially for the dates which he gives, is highly probable. He 
mentions several points of which we happen to know that 
Hellanicus wrote (see p. xlix). There is some reason for thinking 
that in what he says of the Trojan War he refers to other poets 
besides Homer (see note on i. 11,1. 4). After telling us (i. 13) 
that Ameinocles the Corinthian built four ships for the Samians, 
he adds éryn 8 dori pddtora tpraxdora és rv redevriy rovde Tov 
wokeuou Gre ‘ApetvoxAns Tapuios fAGevy. The expression, ‘when 
Ameinocles came to Samos,’ looks rather as if Thucydides’ 
information came from a source which gave the incident and the 
date as part of the history of Samos, not of Corinth ; but, con- 
sidering how many writers of early history there were in the 


1 Adyovar 82 wai ol 7a cagécrara DeAcrovynciow prhyp napa trav wpé- 
repoy dedeypévor, TiéAowd Te wparoy, K.v.A. 

* See note on i. 9, 1. 4, and Appendix. If THeAowov»nclaw can be 
taken after rd cagécrara, not after of ... dedeypévor, the reference may 
be to Hellanicus. 


‘ 
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Greek cities of Asia we cannot safely point to Eugaeon of 
Samos’ as the authority. 

Some of Thucydides’ statements about Greek navies,—e. g. Herodo- 

that the Sicilian tyrants and the Corcyraeans had a considerable tus? 
number of triremes shortly before the Persian War, and that 
Polycrates and the Phocaeans previously had few triremes but 
considerable fleets consisting of penteconters and war-galleys— 
partially agree with statements in Herodotus? (i. 163 ; iii. 39, 
44; vii. 158, 168), and may have been derived from them or 
influenced by them. But it is quite impossible to say how 
many or how few of such sources Thucydides employed, or 
how far his conclusions were gained by personal inquiry, or rested 
on oral tradition or monuments. We only know that he 
presents to the reader his general conclusions about the earlier 
state of Hellas, not as founded on, but as more trustworthy 
than, the accounts of ‘poets and prose writers’ (i. 21 ofre as 
wowral vpynxact wepi abray,... obre was Aoyoypaga: EvveOecay éni rd 
wpocaywydrepoy TH dxpoage: f) aknOécrepoy). 

We know from Thucydides’ own words that his account of § 48. (¢) 
Hipparchus was derived from oral tradition, confirmed by E®tlier At- 

: oe i : tic history. 
reference to monuments (vi. 54, 55). How far his accounts of 
Theseus, of the conspiracy of Cylon (in which he seems to take 
the opportunity of correcting an error of Herodotus), and of the 
fate of Pausanias and Themistocles come from oral tradition or 
from written sources, there is nothing to show. The story of 
Themistocles offers one or two interesting points of contact 
with other accounts which we know to have been current as 
early as Thucydides himself. Plutarch (Them. 24) says that Stesimbro- 
Themistocles after taking refuge with Admetus, fled, according t¥S? 
to Stesimbrotus, to Hiero in Sicily, and asked forthe hand of his 
daughter, undertaking to put Hellas under his power: being 
rejected by Hiero he went on to the King. This, as Plutarch 


1 Schéne in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, 1874-5, p. 837. It is worth 
notice that Pliny (vii. 57) mentions another early chronicler, Damastes 
of Sigeum, as having ascribed the construction of biremes to the 


Exythraeans, 

* See U. Kohler, Ueber die Archiologie des Thukydides; and the 
criticism of his too definite conclusions by Herbst, Philologus 40 (1881), 
p- 347 ff. 


T ps 
§ 49. (@) 
Early his- 
tory of 
Sicily :— 
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says, is a very unlikely story: he observes that Stesimbrotus 
had just before related how Themistocles’ wife had joined him 
in Epirus. Thucydides, if he had ever heard the story, certainly 
did not credit it'. 

Charon of Lampsacus, like Thucydides, represented Artaxerxes 
as being King of Persia when Themistocles arrived at the Persian 
coast: while Ephorus (fourth century, B.C.) and other later 
historians said that he came during the lifetime of Xerxes (Plut. 
Them. 27). It was natural that the tale which brought 
Themistocles into personal relations with his great adversary 
should prevail. 

Thucydides’ account of the message sent by Themistocles to 
Xerxes after the battle of Salamis differs from that in Herodotus, 
and is clearly not taken from it (see Appendix to note on i. 138, 
1. 24). 

Thucydides’ account of the earliest inhabitants of Sicily, Bar- 
barian and Greek (vi. 1-3), is curiously like his Introduction in 
the expressions of impatience with unfounded traditions which 
it contains. ‘ As for the Cyclops and Laestrygonians, I cannot 
possibly tell who they were, whence they came to Sicily, or 
where they went to: we must be content with the words of the 
poets and with our own individual conclusions.’ The Sicani 
call themselves ‘ autochthones,’ but the ‘ ascertained truth’ 
proves that they came from Iberia (as 8€ 7 aAnOea evpioxerat, 
"IBnpes dvres). ‘ The Sicels may very likely, according to the story 
have crossed the strait from Italy on rafts ... but perhaps 
they came into the country in some other way:” i.e. the story is 
credible enough in itself, but lacks authority ; any one who likes 
can conjecture that they came in boats or by a longer route. 


—had been Now there is a certain a priors probability that a narrative of 


treated of 
by— 


—Hippys 


« 
’ 
' 


? 
a 
1 


4 Perikleische Zeitalter, though of course he may have used him. Ln Wut fa - 


remote times, so full of facts as Thuc. vi. I-5, and containing 
several dates, is partly derived from previous writers; and 
Hippys of Rhegium, Hellanicus, and Antiochus of Syracuse, 
had all written about the early history of Sicily. 

Hippys of Rhegium is said by Suidas to have been the first 
historian of Sicily, and to have written a «riots "Iradias and three 


1 There is no real indication that Thucydides borrowed any part of 
his narrative from Stesimbrotus, as maintained by Adolf Schmidt, Das 


— 


— 
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books of S:xeXixa, besides five of Xpowxa and three of ’ApyoAtxd. 
The few extant fragments afford no definite point of contact with 
Thucydides. 

Hellanicus, who as we have seen frequently covers the same — Hellani- 
ground as Thucydides, spoke of the coming of the Sicels from ¢ts— 
Italy into Sicily, and of the foundation of Naxos by Thucles. The 
citations (F7. 50, 51, 53) are from the ‘Iépeca: al éy “Apyet, which 
seems to have been a chronicle of events happening under each 
priestess of Here at Argos. 

Antiochus of Syracuse is said by Diodorus (xii. 71) to have —Antio- 
written a history of Sicily coming down to the year 424-3. Now chus. 
424 was the year of the congress at Gela, at which Hermocrates 
persuaded the Sicilian cities to make peace (Thuc. iv. 63). Hence 
Antiochus’ history may have ended with this event. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus several times cites with respect another 
work of his, the IraXias oixtopds. Two places are worth quoting 
(Dionys. Ant. Rom. i. 12, 35; Antiochus, Fr. 3, 4) : 

‘Antiochus of Syracuse a very ancient historian, in his 
“ Settlement of Italy,” relating the occupation of various parts 
of the country by the oldest inhabitants, tells us that the Oenotni 
were the earliest recorded settlers in it, saying, ‘‘ Antiochus, son 
of Xenophanes, wrote these things about Italy, being the most 
trustworthy and certain out of the ancient traditions. This land 
which is now called Italy, was in ancient times inhabited by the 
Oenotri.” Then, relating in what manner they were governed, 
and how in time Italus became a king among them, from 
whom they took the new name of Italians, he adds, “Thus 
they became Sicels and Morgetes and Italiats, being (originally) 
Oenotri’.”’ 

In another passage Antiochus describes this old king Italus 
much as Thucydides does Theseus in ii. 13, and with the same 

1 ’aAytrioxos 8¢ 5 Xupaxovoios, ovyypadpets wavy dpyaios, év IraXias 
olmiopm Trovs wadaorarous oluntépas diefidw, ds Exacrol 7 pépos abrijs 
wareixov, Olvorrpots Adve: xpwrous Tay pynpovevopévay ty abrf Kxarot- 
ajo, elroy dde “’Ayrioyos Hevopdyeos rade fuvéypaye wept Iradias, tx 
tay dpxalew Adyav tra morérara kai cadécrara’ Ty yi ravrny, firs 
voy “Iradla xadcira, 7d wadady elxov Olvarpol.” “Eneta diefedOav by 
spbnoy txodsrevovro wal ws BactAreds ey abrois "Iradds dvd xpévoy é-yévero, 
de’ ob perovopdcOncay Tradol ... émpéper rauri> ‘Obra 8 Zixedol wal 
Mépynres éyévovro wai Tradlyres, éévres Olvarrpoi.” 


§ 50. Did 
Thucy- 
dides use 
Antiochus! 


Evidence 
from (a) 
agreement 
in facts. 
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tendency to attribute modern motives and circumstances to 
legendary times which may be observed in Thucydides. ‘ Antio- 
chus of Syracuse says that Italus being brave and wise, and 
persuading some of-the neighbouring tribes by argument while 
he brought over-others by force, reduced under his own power’ 
the whole of ‘ Italy’ in the limited sense which the word then 
bore. 

Niebuhr first suggested that Thucydides borrowed from 
Antiochus of Syracuse: the hypothesis has been ingeniously 
supported by Wilfflin’, and has been so often repeated as if it 
were a positive fact on which further conclusions may be based, 
that it is worth while to give in detail the evidence on which 
it rests. 

lf we examine the facts which Antiochus and Hellanicus, as 
well as Thucydides, recorded, we find that Thucydides agrees 
slightly more with Antiochus than with Hellanicus, But this 
proves little; for the accidental preservation of a few more frag- 
ments of Antiochus or Hellanicus (or Hippys) might have put 
the matter in quite a different light. Antiochus, like Thucydides, 
derived the word ‘Italy’ from the mythical king Italus ; Hel- 
lanicus, on the other hand (F*”. 97), derived it from ‘ vitulus,' 
a calf. All three writers told the story of the coming of the 
Sicels from Italy to Sicily, and as far as we can make out they 
all told it differently *. Hellanicus, like Thucydides, mentioned 
the change of name from Sicania to Sicelia. Antiochus may 
have done so too for all that we know. Antiochus (/7. 2) de- 
scribed the Liparaean Islands and their settlement in a passage 


1 Antiochos von Syrakus und Coelius Antipater; Winterthur 1872 
(Teubner). 

2 Hellanicus says that the Sicels crossed from Italy in two separate 
divisions, one fleeing from the Oenotri, the other from the Iapygians. 
Antiochus (/7. 1) says they fled from the Opices and the Oenotri : 
Thucydides speaks only of the Opices. 

Hellanicus dates the occurrence ‘in the third generation before the 
Trojan War, in the twenty-sixth year of Alcyone priestess at Argos: 
Thucydides apparently after the Trojan War and 300 years before the 
arrival of the Hellenes: Dionysius (Ant. Rom. i. 22; Ant. Fr. 1) says 
that Antiochus gave no date for it; of course Dionysius may only have 
known Antiochus’ book about Italy, and the date may have been taken 
by Thucydides from his book about Sicily (W6lfBin). 
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quoted by Pausanias (x. 11, 3, 4), and Thucydides may have 
taken from it his description in iii. 88. Hellanicus (Fr. 50, see 
Freeman’s Sicily, vol. i. p. 570) ascribed the foundation of Naxos 
in Sicily to Thucles accompanied by Chalcidians and Naxians : 
Thucydides mentions only the Chalcidians ; though the presence 
of Naxians, if a fact, would account for the name of the settle- 
ment. Thucydides, i. 1o1, says that the descendants of the 
enslaved Messenians formed ‘the greater part’ of the Helots: 
Antiochus (/7. 14) says that those who did not join the Lace- 
daemonians in the war with the Messenians ‘ were judged slaves 
and called Helots’: there need not be any discrepancy between 
the accounts, as both writers may mean that those of whom 
they respectively speak were degraded to the Helot class. Hel- 
lanicus (F7. 67) only mentions the derivation of the word Elarns 
from the town “EXos. He also dates the origin of the Spartan 
constitution earlier than Thucydides (see Part ii. p. 6). 

The argument from peculiar expressions occurring in Thucy- (6) peculiar 
dides vi. 1-5 is very inconclusive indeed. Much has been said ¢xpressions 

; : é . - in Thucy- 

of an Ionic construction, dors = ds, which appears nowhere in giges 
Thucydides except vi. 3, and which also appears in Antiochus, 
Fr.3'. But this construction might have occurred in any 
one writing in Ionic, the favourite literary dialect for history, 
and occurs as a matter of fact in Hellanicus, Fy. 71%. éyyus or 
éyyvrara is four times used in the opening chapters of Book vi 
to qualify round numbers; Thucydides elsewhere uses padiora 
for the purpose. But he uses é¢yyvrara to qualify other expres- 
sions : the variation here may be accidental; in any case there 
is nothing to connect it with Antiochus. Thus the arguments 
from language only faintly strengthen the probability that Thucy- 
dides had some documentary source before him here. 


1 Thue. vi. 3 "AwdAAawos "Apyryérou Bapdy Saris viv fw ris wéAveds 
toriv, l8picavto: Ant. Fr. 3 ri yi ravrny, fries viv ‘Iradla wadciras, 
70 wadady elyov Olverrpol. 

2 ‘O 82 éxérpepey abrois olxjca rdv rézov Tov wept TY Movrvyiar, 
Sons txavopdobn wap atrav els Tishy rod Bacwéws. — The aorist 
participle «An@eica, xAnGévras, for which, when used with the article 
and substantive, Thucydides nearly always has «xaAoupéyn, xadovpévous, 
occurs three times in places relating to Sicily (iv. 24; vi. 4 dés), but 
also in i. 3 (An@évres) and in Hellanicus, /y. 45; not in the fragnients 
of Antiochus. 


(c) nae 
chronolo 
of Thuc. =f 
1-5. 


(d) a priori 
pro ae 
ity. 
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In vi. 1-5, Thucydides dates from the foundation of Syracuse 
the foundations not merely 6f her own colonies, Acrae, Cas- 
menae and Camarina, but of Leontini, founded from the Ionian 
Naxos (this however is mentioned immediately after Syracuse) 
and of Gela, founded direct from Rhodes and Crete. This may 
perhaps be more easily explained if we suppose that Thucydides 
had the work of a Syracusan historian before him; but he may 
also have taken as a convenient era the foundation of the great 
city with whose fortunes the next two books are to deal. It is 
far more curious that he should never have mentioned the date 
of the foundation of Syracuse herself’. This real difficulty 
however is by no means removed if he were using Antiochus 
the Syracusan ’. : 

Thus the evidence consists of a number of small points, each 
proving little in itself, but perhaps possessing a certain cumu- 
lative weight which will be estimated differently by different 
readers. Granting that Diodorus’ date for the conclusion of 
Antiochus’ history, 424, is correct, and remembering the a 
priort probability that for a remote period, about which books 
had certainly been written, Thucydides would consult them ; 
allowing also some weight to Dionysius’ description of 
Antiochus’ book on Italy as dealing with ‘the foundations 
and constitutions’ of the Italian cities—just the points which 
Thucydides mentions about the Sicilian—though most earlier 


' The traditional date, 734 B.C., comes from Eusebius; it agrees 
with, and may have been founded on, data given by Thucydides, which, 
leaving an interval of apparently a few years, connect the foundation of 
Syracuse with the destruction of the Hyblaean Megara by Gelo, almost 
within living memory (Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, vol. i. p. 241). 

2 Wolfflin thinks that the whole passage is a ‘ freies Excerpt’ from 
Antiochus, who gave the date somewhere else, and that Thucydides 
excerpted straight away without noticing that he had left out the 
key to the chronology. This is going far beyond our evidence. The 
foundations of Zankle and Messene and of Himera are not dated either: 
Thucydides may have been unable to find what he considered good 
authority for the exact dates in all these cases and have contented him- 
self as to Syracuse with the approximate date which his narrative im- 
plies ; see preceding note, and cp. vol. ii. p. 83. There is no independent 
evidence to show when Antiochus dated the foundation of Syracuse : 
we only know that he connected it (77. 11) with that of Croton, which 
Dionysius, 400 years later, puts in 710 B.C. 
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histories probably did the same—we may think that it is rather 
more probable than not that Thucydides read and used 
Antiochus; though there is no reason why he should not have 
used Hippys, Hellanicus, and his own investigations as well. The 
tone of Book vi. c. 2 (see p. Ixxiv above) shows that he was as 
wideawake and critical as usual when he wrote the passage in 
question. Or we may say more cautiously with Freeman (History 
of Sicily, vol. 1. p. 436), ‘ The case is of the usual kind. It may 
be so; it is perfectly likely ; one has no strong reason to say 
that it is not so; but one cannot say that it is convincingly 
proved that it is so. The slightest piece of positive evidence 
would settle the question either way, only there is none.’ 

As we really know nothing about the trustworthiness of § 51. Un- 

Antiochus, except that Dionysius of Halicarnassus calls him harp of 
Se 3 e dates in 
ov Tay emituyéyroy tis, and that we cannot but be favourably Thuc. vi. 
impressed with the resemblance of the opening words of his 1-5. 
book on Italy to those of Thucydides, we can hardly say 
that Thucydides’ possible dependence on Antiochus affects the 
_ trustworthiness of Thucydides himself one way or the other. 
But it is true in any case, as Professor Mahaffy infers from the 
dependence which he regards as established (Greek Classical 
Literature, Epic and Lyric Poets, pp. 97 ff., and elsewhere), that 
the precise dates given by Thucydides for the foundations of 
the Sicilian cities cannot, being so early, be accepted with con- 
fidence. Thucydides, or an authority on whom he depended, 
may have calculated them on some a friori system which 
approved itself to the chronologists of the day; various accounts 
differing from his were certainly current in antiquity. 


This survey of the less familiar prose writers who were extant § 52. Ge- 
in Thucydides’ day, however slight or conjectural their con- arnt 
nexion with Thucydides, may serve to supplement the impres- 
sions which we derive from Herodotus, the earlier Orators, and 
the poets, of the world of thought and language in which he 
lived and wrote. It shows us too in what respects he resembled 
his contemporaries, and in what he stood alone. 

The two great subjects to which the early prose writers of 
Hellas turned their attention—apart from special treatises 
like those of Hippocrates—were philosophy—that is to say, 
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something which was afterwards disentangled into philosophy 
and natural science—and history, or in most cases the materials 
for history ; mythology, chronicles, and memoirs. The remaining 
fragments of the second class of writers are sufficient to show 
that Herodotus and Thucydides towered far above the rest, 
and found their intellectual equals only in the fathers of philo- 
sophy and science. 

Thucydides’ interest in politics and human nature was not 
peculiar to him; we have found something resembling it in 
Heraclitus, Hippocrates, Democritus, and others. But no other 
author as far as we know had so directly applied political 
principles to facts, or to the relations of states with each other. 
His interest in natural phenomena was no personal fancy of his, 
but was shared by several of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. His grave and rational conception of history is his own: 
so is his dignified and weighty style. Except for the influence of 
Gorgias, Antiphon, and perhaps Prodicus, and some analogies 
in the author of the De Republica Atheniensium, and Diogenes 
of Apollonia, his mode of expression is quite peculiar to him ; 
while there is no parallel at all in earlier or contemporary prose 
either to the concentration and force of his writing, or to its 
occasional irregularities and harshnesses: in both these respects 
he is more like the poets than the prose writers of his time. 


ITT. 


THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THUCYDIDES AS A HISTORIAN. 


No historian who has ever lived produces a stronger im- § 53. 

pression than Thucydides of perfect truthfulness. He seems to Nature of 

: : the evi- 
have no other motive than the desire to tell us exactly what gence. 
happened, neither more nor less. 

But there is hardly any independent evidence, of an equally 
early date, by which we can test his statements. Hence our 
belief in him must be regarded as a kind of personal impres- 
sion such as we might entertain about the trustworthiness of 
an acquaintance. His accuracy and credibility cannot be 
positively proved or disproved. 

An instance will illustrate the fulness of material which is 

at our command for testing the accuracy of a modern writer 
dealing, like Thucydides, with contemporary events. M. Taine 
(La Révolution, vol. iii. p. 599) says, ‘In the National Archives’ 
the series F’ contains hundreds of despatch boxes full of reports 
“on the situation,” “on the state of public opinion,” in each 
department, city, or canton of France from the year III to the 
year VIII (1795-1800). I have worked at them for several 
months ; I cannot transcribe my extracts here for want of room. 
In these boxes will be found the actual history in detail of the 
last five years of the Republic. Zhe general impression is 
exactly given by Mallet du Pan in his “Correspondence with 
the Court of Vienna,” and in his “ British Mercury.” ’—There 
is a difference indeed between these ‘ hundreds of boxes’ and 
all the knowledge which we have, from any other source, of the 
facts recorded by Thucydides. 

Contemporary inscriptions and geographical and archaeo- 
logical facts are the only evidence, having an equal @ priori 


1 In the ‘ National Library’ at Paris. 
f 
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claim on our consideration, by which we can test the accuracy of 
Thucydides. Next comes the comparison of Thucydides with 
Aristophanes and occasional passages in Herodotus, Xenophon, 
the contemporary Orators, and fragments of contemporary his- 
torians, of whom the most important was Philistus of Syracuse, 
(died 356), an eye-witness of the siege of his native city. This, 
as might be supposed, leads to very little: Aristophanes from 
the difference of his point of view, other writers from the fewness 
and slightness of the points at which they touch Thucydides, 
leave it open to us to choose which account we will. On the 
whole it may be said that Aristophanes tends to confirm Thucy- 
dides, sometimes by his comic pictures of the general situation, 
sometimes by single phrases indicating the character of persons 
or political parties. 

As for later writers, any doubts which may be entertained of 
Thucydides’ desire or ability to tell the truth may much more 
justly be entertained about them'. The only exception is the 
"A@nvatay moXcreia which may directly or indirectly be the work 
of Aristotle, and which certainly gives us an instance of vigorous 
criticism on Thucydides, written within eighty years after his 
death: the two authors differ in their accounts (a) of the 
conspiracy of Harmodius and Aristogeiton (Thuc. i. 20, vi. 
54-59; Ad. Hoa. 18); (4) of the revolution of the Four Hundred 
(Thuc. viii. 67; "A@. Tov. 29-31) ”. 

Leaving for other essays or for discussion on particular 


1 See Holm, Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. Part i, pp. 116-120; 
Abbott, vol. ii. Appendix ii. 

* (2) Apart from minor details, Thucydides says that Hipparchus 
gave the provocation which led to the conspiracy; Aristotle (to call 
him so for convenience) clearly implies that it was Thessalus the younger 
brother of Hipparchus, Thucydides says that the conspirators were 
few ; Aristotle that they were many. Thucydides says that Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton were in the Ceramicus when they saw one of the con- 
spirators talking to Hippias and took the alarm, and that they rushed 
into the city to kill Hipparchus; Aristotle says that they were in the 
Acropolis: both agree that Hipparchus was killed in the Leocorion. 
Finally, Thucydides says that the Panathenaea was chosen for the rising 
because the citizens who marched in the procession could then appear 
in arms without attracting suspicion; and that Hippias after the fall of 
Hipparchus quietly told the people to lay aside their arms, and then 
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passages the relation (1) of Thucydides to Aristophanes, (2) of 
passages in him to passages in contemporary or nearly contem- 
porary writers‘, as well as (3) minute or 2 Jrtori questions of the 
probability of some of his statements, we will speak here (1) of 
the Inscriptions as far as they can be said to invalidate or con- 
firm his authority, (2) of difficulties presented by his account of 
Pylos and Plataea, (3) of some improbable statements with which 
he has been charged, (4) of the completeness or incompleteness 
of his historical treatment of the war, (5) of his political impar- 
tiality, and the question of his fairness or unfairness to Cleon. 


There is a certain want of due proportion in entering upon § 54. The 


this inquiry, which from the nature of the case will often admi 


t acknow- 


of no positive result, without reminding ourselves of the qualities greatness 
which give Thucydides a place among the great historians of of Thucy- 


the world: his descriptive power, and grasp of situations, his 
reserved and manly sympathy with human action and suffer- 
ing, his unfailing energy and dignity, his insight into the 
character and motives of public men and into the life and work- 
ing of states. A full discussion of the qualities of his genius and 
their corresponding defects, and also of the limitations of ancient 
as compared with modern historians, and of the degree in which 


apprehended the guilty; Aristotle, who here only refers to the account 
of Thucydides, says that this last statement is false (5 82 Aeydpevos Adyos 
ovx dAnOhs tori), and that the bearing of arms in the procession was 
instituted later by the democracy. We cannot tell which story is the 
truer, and the probabilities which may be alleged on either side are not 
decisive. (The subject is discussed by Hude in the Neue Jahrbiicher 
1892, i. p. 170 ff.) (4) In the account of the provisional constitution 
drawn up by the Four Hundred, Aristotle differs from Thucydides in 
two definite points. In one of these Aristotle, in the other Thucydides, 
goes more into detail, and in each case the detailed account seems 
more worthy of credit. Thuc. viii. 67 says that ten fvyypageis were 
appointed to draw up the new constitution ; Aristotle, 29. 2, says thirty: 
and adds the important fact that ten of these were the already existing 
spofovdos (Thue. viii. 1; cp. p. cxxiii.). Thuc. viii. 67, however, gives 
a fnller and clearer account than ’A@. ToA. 31. 1 of the manner in which 
the Four Hundred were selected. See Goodhart, Thucydides, Book viii. 
pp- xxi-xxvi. 

1 For some differences between Thucydides and Herodotus or the 
Orators, see p. cxii; and Part ii. pp. 25, 75, 133, 134-135. 

{2 


dides. 


‘ 
A"ta > Aca 


§ 55. In- 
scriptions. 


General 
relation of 
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Thucydides transcends these limitations, must be reserved for 
another place. It is perhaps better to begin by examining, as 
far as the evidence admits, into his possession of the elementary 
qualities of a historian, accuracy and impartiality, his claim to 
fulness and completeness, and the extent to which any defect 
in these latter qualities impairs his credit. 


Greek treaties, laws, decrees, and public accounts were not 
published in newspapers and preserved on paper or parchment 
in offices; they were engraved on marble blocks or tablets and 
put up in temples or public places. When no longer wanted they 
were thrown into rubbish heaps, or used as building materials, 
or they shared in the partial or total ruin of the cities in which 
they stood. They are found in all kinds of places, above ground 
and below, in the beds of rivers or built into cottage floors : one 
important record of Athenian finance in the fifth century B.C. 
owes its complete state of preservation to its use as the altar 
of a Greek church. Very few of this date are anything like 
complete; most are broken into fragments which have to be 
imperfectly pieced together ; often we miss the few letters want- . 
ing to complete a proper name or a technical term, or to supply 
a date which might give the key to the whole inscription and 
enable us to connect it with facts already known. In one case 
a single word is wanting to settle a troublesome little question 
about the chronology of Thucydides; in another there is just 
enough of a word left to make it possible that it was ‘ Pericles’ ; 
many pages have been written about one half-effaced letter! 
which bears on the completeness of Thucydides’ narrative in 
Book v (see Part ii. pp. 125-126, and pp. xci-xcii below). 

A full account of the inscriptions connected with Thucydides 
will be found in the introduction to the second volume of 
Jowett’s Thucydides : we are concerned with them here only 
so far as they affect the question of the historian’s trust- 
worthiness. 

If Niebuhr or Dr. Arnold could have been told that hidden 
away on Attic soil there were many thousand lines of inscriptions 


the inscrip- Contemporary with Thucydides, they would have expected them 


tions to 
Thucy- 
dides. 


to touch his narrative at innumerable points and to furnish 
something like a commentary upon their favourite historian : 
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by some such fancy as this we may realise the subtle difference 
which the discovery of these monuments has made in our view 
of Thucydides. For what these great scholars might naturally 
have expected has proved to be by no means the case. The 
inscriptions bring home to us the complexity of Athenian public 
life and the many details of it which neither Thucydides nor any 
other historian has touched. They show that much must have 
happened bearing indirectly, and some things bearing directly, 
on the foreign relations of Athens which we do not learn from 
him, and thus they modify the exaggerated view which has 
sometimes been expressed as to his fulness and completeness. 
They impugn his positive accuracy in a single definite point 
only, and that a small one: they confirm it in many, but in 
a general way, presenting very few minute or striking coin- 
cidences with the details of his narrative. It is of less moment 
that the inferences drawn from his words sometimes conflict 
with inferences drawn from the inscriptions ; this, when we realise 
their fragmentary character and the difference between a mili- 
tary history and imperfect public records, is natural enough. 
We could not expect to find many minute resemblances between 
a modem history of a war and a series of charred and tattered 
fragments of Parliamentary reports and Budget speeches cover- 
ing the same period : we should not be surprised if a comparison 
of the two raised several questions which we could not solve. 

The inscriptions which bear directly on the narrative of Thucy- 
dides fall under the head of (1) finance, (2) military expeditions 
and sepulchral monuments, (3) treaties. 





oer 


A series of inscriptions referred to in the note on i. 96, |. 8, § 57. The 
of which the first belongs to 454 B.c., and the last actually dated tribute 


to 421, enables us to calculate the amount of tribute paid by 
the allies. The record is more or less imperfect for 454-448 ; 
for 447-440 it is much more complete: after 440 and for the 
early years of the Peloponnesian war it is very incomplete and 
fragmentary ’. 

1 The Thracian tribute for what is supposed to be the year 428 is 
nearly complete: Potidaea, which had been by this time retaken and 
occupied by Athenian «Anpotyo: who paid no tribute, is naturally 
missing ; so are many Thracian cities, probably those which revolted 
in 432. 


quota-lists. 
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Now we cannot speak of an actual discrepancy between these 
lists and Thucydides’ statements (1) that the tribute assessed 
at the foundation of the Delian League (478-7 B.C.) amounted to 
460 talents, and (2) that at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
War the Athenians were receiving on an average 600 talents: 
for we have no inscription for 477 or 431. But from the inscrip- 
tions of 446-440 we can gather with certainty that the sum paid 
in these years was not much over 430 talents. If we had only 
the text of Thucydides, we should argue with some confidence 
that it must by that time have been considerably over 460 
talents: not only because many cities were still subject to 
Persia in 478, but because some cities belonging to the league 
contributed at that time not money but ships, which were after- 
wards commuted for money, and must have increased the amount 
of tribute. 

If again we compare the 430 talents of 446-440 with the 600 
talents spoken of by Pericles as coming in on the average in 
431, we should expect to find traces of the increase even in the 
imperfect inscriptions of 439-432. But nothing like sufficient 
indications of such an increase are to be found. 

In this last case a very simple explanation is possible: the 
statement of Pericles may include the indemnity which Samos, 
after her revolt in 440-439, was compelled to pay by instalments 
(Thuc. i. 117). Some equally simple explanation of the other 
difficulty might suggest itself if we knew more of the relations 
between Athens and her allies from 478-446. Many cities had 
certainly paid a higher tribute-in years previous to 446 than 
they did in 446-4401. Again the 460 talents of 478 B.c. are the 
sum assessed, not the sum paid. It is possible that this parti- 
cular estimate included tribute to be received from the cities, 
still subject to Persia, which the league hoped or meant to 
liberate: it very likely included not only the tribute of such 
allies as paid tribute, but also the cost of equipping ships in 
the case of the allies who as yet paid no tribute”. In any case, 
460 talents even in the earliest days of the League, was not an 


1 Busolt (Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 506) estimates the amount 
paid in 454-450 at 520 talents. 
? The curious expression used by Thucydides i. 99 is quite com- 
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excessive sum to demand from the cities which had joined it, 
whether it be compared with Herodotus’ account of the ships 
which they contributed to the fleet of Xerxes (Hdt. vii. 93-95) 
or with the probable cost of fitting out a trireme and paying 
its crew’. It may have been the sum thought necessary for 
the prosecution of the war against Persia, and, as the cities of 
Thrace and Caria came in, the original total may have been 
kept up and the contributions of the particular cities lowered 
‘pro rata?,’ 


A famous inscription (C. I. A. 37) of 425, the year of Cleon’s ¢ 5. 16 (463 
victory at Sphacteria, contains fragments of some evidently Partial or 
considerable measure relating to the tributary allies and of an Shean 
estimate of tribute to be paid by them (rafts @dpov, not a record the assess- 
of tribute received). It does not show, as often asserted, that ment in 
‘the tribute was doubled’ in that year, and that Thucydides has 475° 
omitted the fact ; but it does show that more than half the island 
tributaries (being all those extant in the inscription which we 
can compare with previous lists) were assessed at about twice 


patible with, and perhaps slightly supports, this supposition: of wAeious 
abraw ... xphpara trafayro dyti raw veaw 70 Levovpevoy dydAmwpa 
Peper. 

1 Holm, Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 245, c. xvii. ‘With a 
yearly payment of 460 talents about 66 triremes’ (not much over one- 
third of the Athenian triremes at Salamis) ‘could be maintained. Was 
that too much to demand of the cities and islands from Ceos to Byzan- 
tium, and back again to Miletus and Rhodes?’ 

2 The objection to this suggestion is that the tribute levied én’ 
‘Aporei8ov is contrasted in later authors with the less equitable amount 
levied afterwards. But the contrast may be between the assessment of 
Aristides and the much larger sums which seem to have been raised 
after 425 B.C. (see below), not between it and the fluctuations of the 
years which immediately followed. It is impossible to draw any 
definite conclusion from Thuc. v. 18, where Argilus, Stagirus, Acanthus, 
Scolus, Olynthus, and Spartolus, stipulate that they shall pay to Athens 
only the tribute paid és’ "Aporei3ov. These cities must have been half 
ruined by Xerxes’ expedition : the previous inhabitants of Olynthus had 
been massacred by Artabazus in 479 (Hdt. viii. 127): Argilus was close 
to Eion, which the Persians held when the confederacy was established. 
Hence the first assessment of these cities may well have been exception- 
ally low. 
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as much as they had previously paid, their tribute being raised 
in various proportions : and that several island tributaries found 
on no previous list were added 1. 

There are also a few fragments of the ordinary tribute lists, 
of unknown date, which show a large rise in two Ionian and 
six Carian cities: these are usually dated after 425, and it is 
supposed that the change was made in this year. 

Previous to the discovery of the rafts @dpov and the quota 
lists, we only had vague statements in the Orators and in later 
writers, to the effect that at some time after the beginning of 
the war the Athenians doubled the amount of the tribute. 
Some of them assign the measure to Alcibiades, whose public 
life had hardly begun in 425 ; Plutarch (Aristides, c. 24) says that 
the demagogues raised the sum ‘little by little.’ The truth may 
be that a considerable increase was made not only in 425 but 
upon other occasions, and that the amount coming in during 
the Peace of Nicias was about twice what it had been before 
the War. 

Even if this be the case, the silence of Thucydides is note- 
worthy. It is certain that changes in the tribute took place, 
whether at one time or not, which must have materially affected 
Athenian finances and the loyalty of the allies?: we cannot argue 
from his silence (as Grote did with confidence, before the dis- 
covery of the rafcs dépov) that no reliance can be placed on 
the statements in the Orators. 


' The details of the rest of the inscription are as follows :—The 
Thracian figures are lost; the mere fragment of the Ionian and Carian 
rafis shows no increase. The total estimate of the Hellespontian tribute 
(which has to be pieced out from another fragment of uncertain 
date, but remarkably coinciding with it) reaches the immense sum of 
295 talents, the greatest sum previously paid being 70-80 talents. This 
may be an estimate of what the Athenians hoped to gain from the 
cities of the Pontus (cp. Thuc. iv. 75), traces of which occur in the 
inscription. But it raises a doubt whether the whole estimate was more 
than an ambitious design which was not fully carried out: see Busolt, 
Philol. 41, p. 704. 

1 Cp. Part ii. p. 51 (Potidaea and Spartolus). Scione which revolted 
in 423 had its tribute raised from four to nine talents between 428 and 
425: there are other more doubtful cases of the same kind. 
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Thucydides in ii. 8 says that all the islands in the Aegean § 59. Melos 
were allies of Athens except Melos and Thera. Melos was un- 22d Thera. 
successfully attacked in 426 (ill. 91) and finally reduced in 416, 
and the inhabitants put to death or sold into slavery: Thera is 
never mentioned again. Weare surprised to find Melos assessed 
at fifteen talents (the same amount as Naxos, Andros, and 
Eretria) in the rafts @dpov of 425. The Athenians probably 
inserted the island in the estimate as a pledge of their intention 
to conquer it as soon as they could. 

But Thucydides is convicted of a curious little piece of negli- 
gence by the fact that Thera is not only assessed at five talents ) 
in the rages @dpou, but actually pays a quota answering to a sum 
of three talents in a tribute-list of 427 or 426: the name also 
occurs in a decree of uncertain date joined with that of the © 
Samians, some permission or favour being granted to both '. 

The island must have submitted to or been conquered by 
Athens between 431 and 426 (perhaps in the latter year when )\ 
Melos was unsuccessfully attacked) and Thucydides, after men- 
tioning Thera as not allied with Athens in 431, has neglected 
to chronicle the fact. 


Several of the inscriptions contain records of sums paid from § 60. Pay- 
the state treasury to generals in command of expeditions ; and ™ents to 


these expeditions can often be identified with those which nae eek 
Thucydides mentions. peditions. 
Thus, we have an expenditure of 1404 talents on what Is General 


clearly the revolt of Samos (C. I. A.177): a payment to a woth Tha 


general Eucrates*® for service in Macedonia in the second cydides. 
Prytany® of a year, probably the archonship of Pythodorus, 
432-431; traces of further operations against Potidaea and 
Macedonia, and of the expedition under Carcinus, Proteas and 


1C.LA. 38. 

2 Eucrates is not mentioned by Thucydides. He has been thought 
to be one of the colleagnes of Archestratus or Callias (i, 60, 61), but 
the uncertainty of the chronology here makes positive identification 
difficult. 

> When the dates are preserved they give the Prytany and the day of 
the Prytany in which the payment took place. A Prytany was one-tenth 
(35 or 36 days) of the Attic year, which began about July. 
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Socrates round the coast of the Peloponnese in the first year of 
the war. In the sixth and seventh Prytany of another year we 
have money spent on Sicily and a trace of ‘Demosthenes of 
Aphidnae’ (C.I.A. Suppl. i. 179 a-d). The date is probably 426: 
Laches had been sent to Sicily in the previous autumn, and in 
the spring or early summer Demosthenes and Procles were 
sent with thirty ships round the Peloponnese. In C.I.A. 
273 we find a hundred talents paid to Nicias on the fifteenth 
day of the ninth Prytany of the archonship of Stratocles: i.e. 
early in the summer of 424: probably for the expedition against 
Cythera, which Thucydides (iv. 53) records about this time. 
In another inscription (180-183) there are traces of Nicias’ ex- 
pedition against the Chalcidians and Amphipolis (v. 83) which 
was rendered abortive through the treachery of Perdiccas; and 
of the blockade of Perdiccas in Macedonia in the following 
winter. We also have the names of the generals commanding 
the expedition against Melos, Tisias the son of Tisimachus, 
and Cleomedes the son of Lycomedes (Thuc. v. 84), and among 
the payments of the next year there is repeated mention of the 
orparryol és ScxeXiay, Alcibiades, Lamachus, and Nicias. 
C.I.A. 273, Il. 16 ff., contains an expression which, if we knew 
more about the date at which the orparryoi were elected (p. xi) 
might indicate either a coincidence with, or a difference from, 
Thucydides. We have a payment of thirty talents made, 
not for the blockade of Sphacteria itself, for the season is 
too late ;—it is dated the third day of the fourth Prytany of 
the archonship of Stratocles—i.e. about November 425 ;—but 
probably for the establishment and pay of a garrison including 
the Messenians in Pylos The money is paid orparnyois rep[i 
Ile]JAorovyncou Anpocbéves 'Adnicbévous “Aded[vaio: i.e. to the 
generals on service about Peloponnesus and to Demosthenes. 
The usual formula, employed everywhere else in the inscription, 
would be Anpoobeves "Adniobévovs ‘Adidvaip kal fvvapxovor. 
Demosthenes, as Thucydides expressly tells us, was not a 
‘general,’ orparnyés, when he induced Eurymedon and Sopho- 
cles, whom he accompanied with a kind of roving commission, 
to fortify Pylos (iv. 2). Thucydides iv. 29, however, shows that 
he was elected orpatnyés before Cleon’s arrival at Pylos (rev re 
éy IlvAp orparyyav eva mpoceAdsuevos Anpoobévnvy). Something 
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exceptional in Demosthenes’ appointment, perhaps indicated 
by Thucydides’ narrative, may account for the variation. 

Before proceeding to two inscriptions of this kind which raise 
more difficult questions, we may mention two rather closer 
coincidences between the narrative of Thucydides and the in- 
scriptions. . 

Thucydides, vi. 94, tells us how the Athenians in Sicily, after § 61. Par- 
wintering at Catana and making two short expeditions ‘at the Ucar 

pes : es f correspon- 

very beginning of spring,’ found waiting for them on their return gences with 
to Catana the supplies which they had asked for from Athens Thucy- 
including 300 talents. The dispatch of these 300 talents dides. 
(hi ti fi) for the army in Sicily is recorded in some detail at 
the end of C.I.A. 180-183 quoted above: and the dates exactly 
fit the indications of time in Thucydides. 

A second small coincidence is presented by the occurrence, at 
the end of the rdfis ddpov in a class by themselves, under the Ni 
head of [ax]raia: wéAes, of three cities, two of which are ”Avrar- 
[8pos] and “Poire[iov]. Thuc. 1ii. 50 shows why they occupied an 
exceptional position in 425. They had belonged to Mitylene 
until the revolt and reduction of Mitylene in 428-7, hence they 
were not included in any of the five (now four) tributary districts. 
In 427 they were taken over by the Athenians, but Thucydides 
does not say that they were distributed among xcAnpovxa like 
Lesbos itself}. 


So far we have found among the inscriptions relating to 
expeditions a general and on a few points a special agreement 
with Thucydides. One item, however, in C.I.A. 180-183 does 
not square so exactly with Thucydides; and C. I. A. 179 
convicts him with high probability of a definite mistake. 

We have in C. I. A. 180, 1. 5, the words Jous or os rois perd § 62. Pos- 
AnpogGevous: and a few lines further down |pyos (or ovs) rois a ae 
pera Anpl[oaGevous] in connexion with payments for military name of 
purposes. The second payment is made in the second prytany Demo- 
of an Attic year; the first is made shortly before; and the year Sthenes. 


1 In 424 Antandrus and Rhoeteum were taken by some Mitylenaean 
fugitives, who hoped to ‘set free’ all the cities rds ’Axralas xaAoupévas 
(iv. 52). Athens recovered Antandrus in the course of the same summer 
(iv. 75)- 


“ 
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as appears from the names of other officers mentioned in the 
inscription is Ol. go; the second prytany of which would be 
the late summer or early autumn of 418. These words cannot 
refer to the employment of Demosthenes in that year for the 
purpose of bringing the Athenian garrison back from their fort 
in the territory of Epidaurus; for this did not take place till 
some time after the beginning of winter, much too late for the 
second prytany. The end of the summer, corresponding to the 
date of the inscription, was taken up with the battle of Mantinea ; 
soon after which a reinforcement of 1,000 Athenians arrived at 
Argos. Finding the battle over, they invaded with the allied 
force the territory of Epidaurus and tried to blockade the city 
by a wall. The other allies soon tired of the work: the 
Athenians persevered and completed a fortified place on 
a promontory in which the allies left a guard. Argos soon 
made peace with Sparta, and it was no use to try to hold 
this fort any longer: Demosthenes was sent to withdraw the 
garrison. 

Now the letters -pyos in the inscription quoted above can 
hardly stand for anything but ‘Argos’; and Muller-Striibing’s 
conjecture’ is tempting—that Demosthenes was the commander 
of the 1,000 who went from Athens after the battle, and that in 
the despatch with which the Athenians fortified the Epidaurian 
promontory we have a characteristic of the man who fortified 
Pylos. No plausible reason can however be conjectured why 
Thucydides does not mention Demosthenes’ name, a general 
whom he seems to take a particular pleasure in making the 
most of. 


§ 63. Prob- C.I.A. 179 and Suppl. gives the names of the generals who 
carat commanded the two expeditions to Corcyra, mentioned Thuc. 
ofacom- 1. 45,51. The commanders of the first were, as he says, Lace- 
mander :— daemonius and Diotimus, and the third name given by him, 
Proteas, just fills agap. The second expedition was commanded 
not by ‘Glaucon son of Leagrus and Andocides son of Leogoras,’ 
but by Glaucon and two others, the name of the second ending 


in -éve. and that of the third beginning with Apaxoyr:: the names 


1 Rhein. Mus. xxxiii. (1878), p. 78 ff. 
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of Metagenes and Dracontides suggested by Miiller-Striibing * 
just fill up the gap and are accepted by Kirchhoff. We may of 
course alter the text, or suggest that as Thucydides does not call 
the commanders of the second expedition orparnyoi, something 
may have happened to Metagenes and Dracontides after they 
had received the money for the expedition, and that Andocides 
was actually in command with Glaucon (j#pxyov) when the twenty 
ships made their way up ‘through the floating wrecks and 
corpses.’ But as there is no evidence for either supposition and 
neither has any special probability, it is better to admit the dis- 
crepancy ; and there is no question but that Thucydides is more 
likely to be in error than the contemporary and official records. 
This is the single absolute misstatement which has hitherto 
been found in him. The inscription is given in Part ii. p. 125. 

This same inscription fixes the sending out of the first 
expedition to 433. Had we only the text of Thucydides we 
should have argued from i. 46 and from the words pera ravra 
evfvs in i. 56 that it probably took place in 432: an indication 
that he does not always use words with the precision which 
might have been expected: see Part ii. p. 52. 

A probable but not certain mistake indicated not by inscrip- § 64.—and 
tions but by remains on the site, about the character of Themis- #bout the 
tocles’ fortification of the Piraeus is fully discussed in Part ii. tetas 
Pp. 79; 80. 


We have many sepulchral inscriptions containing long lists of § 65. 
Athenians who had fallen in battle (ov ornAa@y pdvoy ev ry oixeig eee 
onpaives excypagn Thuc. ii. 43): but in many cases we cannot tions. 
identify the name of the battle. Only C. I. A. 433 has any close 
connexion with the narrative of Thucydides. It is the famous 
monument which begins—‘ Of the Tribe Erechtheis, there fell 
in the war, in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, at Halieis, in 
Aegina, at Megara,within the same year,’—then follow 168 names. 

The year was probably Ol. 80, 2, including the last half of 459 and 
the first half of 458: the places indicated are all referred to in 
Thuc. i. 104, 105 except Phoenicia. A battle or skirmish on or 
near the Syrian coast must have formed part of the operations 
against the Persians in Cyprus or Egypt. C.I.A. 432, a long 


Aristophanes, pp. 598-600. 


§ 66. 


Treaties : 
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list of fallen, has é» Gao as the heading of two columns (Thuc. 
i. 100). C.I.A. 442 gives us a few lines of very poor poetry, but 
interesting as the epitaph of those who fell ‘about the gates of 
Potidaea’ (Thuc. i. 61). C. I. A. 443, 444, 446 belong to the first 
half of the Peloponnesian war, but cannot be precisely identified 
(see Jowett on iv. 129) 7. 


A comparison between the treaties of which fragments survive 
and the narrative of Thucydides illustrates the imperfection of 
the inscriptions and suggests some rather curious omissions on 
the part of the historian. ; 

Of the treaties of primary importance such as the Thirty 
Years’ Peace, the Peace of Nicias and the subsequent alliance 
with Sparta, the forced peace and alliance between Sparta and 
Argos, only a fragment of one survives: the rest have perished 


§ 67.—with or maybe still await discovery. We have the ends of twenty- 


Argos, 


five lines of the treaty which the Athenians concluded in 420 
with Argos and the malcontent members of the Peloponnesian 
league (Thuc. v. 47; C. I. A. Suppl. i. 46b). It is remarkable 


_ that in this fragment amounting to one-seventh of the whole, 


there are, apart from mere differences of construction or 
spelling, three places where the names of the contracting cities 
appear in a different order to that in our text of Thucydides, 
two in which our text omits words which occur in the-inscription, 
and one in which the expression must have varied. These 
variations make no difference to the sense ; they may be of some 
interest to the textual criticism of Thucydides: but cannot be 
said to affect his historical accuracy. For we cannot tell 
whether they are due to his informant, or to the copyists of the 
MSS., or whether Thucydides’ own copy may not have been 
taken accurately from a column erected at Argos, Elis, or 


‘C.I.A. 441 too is interesting because it confirms a detail in Pau- 
sanias about the battle of Tanagra not given by Thucydides. Pausanias 
(i. 29, 7) says that a detachment from Cleonae fought along with the 
Argives (whom Thucydides mentions) as allies of Athens at Tanagra, 
and that their dead were buried in the Ceramicus: the inscription, 
though found at Athens, contains Doric names, and (on 2 fragment 
more recently discovered) the letters aypg Aa: very probably part of ty 
Tavaypg Aaxedapovias éuayorro or the like. 
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Mantinea, which did not correspond exactly with that put up 
at Athens. 

Ini. 114, Thucydides, speaking of the reduction of Euboea, says §68.—with 
kai riy pév adAny Spodoyig xarecrycavro, ‘Eoriaas &° éonicavres Chalcis, 
avrol ry yny €xxov. A very complete and interesting record 
exists (C. I. A. Suppl. i. 27 a) of the arrangement made on this 
occasion with the people of Chalcis. It contains the names of 
two Athenians, Archestratus and Anticles, which occur in the 
history of the period in a different connexion (Thuc. i. 57, 117) 
and probably belong tothe same men. Another but much more 
fragmentary inscription (C. I. A. 38, 39) gives us the regulations 
made as to the Athenian settlers in Hestiaea. 

About the middle of the eventful years 427 (Mitylene, Plataea, § 69.—with 

Corcyra) and 425 (Sphacteria) the Athenians were compelled to Perdiccas, 
negotiate with their worthy ally Perdiccas in order to prevent 
him from ill-treating their city of Methone (C. I. A. 40). We 
need not be surprised that Thucydides makes no mention of 
this. In 423 Perdiccas, who had for a time joined Brasidas but 
quarrelled with him, made an agreement (dépoAoyia) with Nicias 
and the other Athenian generals in Thrace (iv. 132). This 
agreement appears from C. I. A. 42 to have been confirmed by 
a formal alliance. Several names elsewhere mentioned by 
Thucydides occur in it: Archelas (Archelaus) son and successor 
of Perdiccas; Arrhibaeus king of the Lyncestae (Thuc. iv. 79, 
and elsewhere), a son of Philip brother of Perdiccas (Thuc. 
i. 57), perhaps Pausanias (Thuc. i. 61). This alliance is not 
mentioned as such by Thucydides; but its existence gives more 
point to v. 6, where Cleon sends an embassy to Perdiccas ores 
mapayevoro orparia ata TO Evppayexdy, and to v. 83 éwevoro ryv 
Evupaytay (6 epdixxas). 

C. I. A. 50, 52, 71 (Suppl. i.) are fragments of treaties with § 70.—with 
Argos, Spartolus (the chief city of the Bottiaei), Halieis. That Spee 
with Argos may very well be that of Thuc. v. 82. Spartolus was Halieis, i 
one of the cities which by the Peace of Nicias were to be allies 
of neither side unless they chose of their own accord to enter 
into alliance with Athens. Spartolus may have done so; if this 
happened before 410, Thucydides has not mentioned the fact; 
he represents the revolted cities generally as continuing un- 
subdued by Athens. The fragments of the treaty with Halieis, 
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like the preceding, are later than 420; and Athens is not very 
likely to have made a treaty with Halieis after the Sicilian 
expedition. We do not know that the treaty had much result, 
but there is some reason for thinking that it was one of the 
attempts of the Athenians to strengthen themselves in the 
Peloponnese during the interval of doubtful peace, and that 
Thucydides has omitted it in Bk. v. 


§71.—with Of greater interest than any of these is a treaty made in the 


Rhegium 
and Leon- 
tini, just 
before the 
war. 


§ 72. Topo- 
graphy. 


archonship of Apseudes (433-432) with embassies from Rhegium, 
the southernmost city of Italy, and Leontini one of the Ionian 
cities of Sicily, which, when it was later overthrown by Syracuse, 
Athens tried to restore with such fatal effects. Of the exact 
date we only know that the treaty was not concluded in the first 
prytany of the year, and therefore not till after the alliance with 
Corcyra of 433. This treaty throws light upon the value 
attached to Corcyra as a stepping-stone to Italy and Sicily (see 
note on i. 36, J. 10) and on the eagerness of Lacedaemon to get 
help in its turn from the Dorian cities of Sicily at the beginning 
of the war (ii. 7). Thucydides, speaking of the application of 
Leontini at Athens in the autumn of 427, says that the allies 
of Leontini, who included the Rhegines, asked for help «ara 
wakaay fupspayiay. These words may quite well refer to a treaty 
made five or six years before ; they need not suggest that the 
treaty of 433-432 was merely the renewal of an old treaty’. In 
any case it is remarkable that Thucydides nowhere definitely 
mentions it. 


The difficulties raised by details of topography in Thucydides, 
especially what he says about distances between places, are too 
numerous to be removed by correcting the text or supposing 
changes in the surface of the country. Some deficiency in the 
branches of knowledge subordinate to history, such as geography 
and chronology, may be expected in an ancient historian. This 
subject has been fully dealt with in the Essay on the Geography 
of Thucydides in vol i. of Jowett’s translation. It will be 


1 C.I.A. Suppl. ii. 22, &c., seemingly belonging to 454 B.C. points 
to an early relation of some sort between Athens and another Sicilian 
city, Egesta. The word wadads, however, is used of comparatively 
recent events in v. 30, 80. 
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sufficient to mention here only such difficulties as seem to in- 
volve erroneous conceptions of naval or military movements. . 

‘The island of Sphacteria makes . . . the entrances to the § 73. 
harbour narrow, the one adjoining Pylos affording a passage Sphacteria. 
for two ships, that adjoining the mainland on the other side (to 
the south) affording a passage for eight or nine. These entrances 
the Lacedaemonians intended to close up fast with ships placed 
prow outwards’ (i.e. abreast of each other). So Thucydides 
describes the harbour of Sphacteria in iv. 8. As a matter of 
fact, the northern entrance.to the harbour is 150 yards across 
(but may have altered in the course of time owing to local 
reasons), and the southern entrance to the harbour is 1,400 
across, and, the soil being rocky and the channel deep, is very 
unlikely to have altered. It has been observed that Thucydides 
only describes the intention of the Lacedaemonians ; hence the 
error is not so serious as if he had described them as actually 
closing up the harbour. But it is strange that Thucydides 
should have been wrong in a case where he could so easily 
have got fuller information from Athenians or Lacedaemonians 
who had taken part in the action, or from some of the Athenian 
garrison who afterwards occupied Pylos. 


The recent careful examination of the site of Plataea, first by § 74. 
the American School of Archaeology, and then by Mr. G. B, Plataea. 
Grundy’, of Brasenose College, Oxford, removes many of the 
difficulties which have been found in Thucydides’ account of the 
blockade and the escape of the besieged. If the city, or the 
defensible part of it, stood at that time on the N.W. portion of 
the plateau occupied by the vestiges of the ancient town, then 


1 I have to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Grundy (Head Master 
of the Cowley Military College) in allowing me to consult him person- 
ally, and to use his most interesting work (The Battle of Plataea, pub- 
lished by John Murray for the Royal Geographical Society), to which 
the reader may be referred for details with regard to the siege and the 
hattle of Plataea. I have also to thank Dr. Waldstein for kindly sending 
me the Report on the American excavations (printed in the American 
Joumal of Archaeology, vol. vi. no. 4), and to Mr. Henry S. Washing- 
ton, of the American School of armor for taking much trouble to 
answer inquiries about the site. 
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every incident narrated by Thucydides may perfectly well have 
taken place, and some points which on general grounds appeared 
puzzling receive minute confirmation (though one of the his- 
torian’s expressions 1s somewhat misleading). The natural 
strength of the position, e. g., explains how it could be defended 
by so small a garrison: the slight depth of soil on part of the 
plateau explains why the besiegers, in spite of their great advan- 
tage in numbers, could not bring up and pile earth upon the 
mound which they constructed so fast as the besieged could draw 
it away; the character of the soil immediately under the plateau 
explains how the double wall of circumvallation could for the 
greater part of its length, and certainly at the point nearest the 
road to Thebes, where the escaping party must have crossed it, 
have been built of bricks taken from trenches on either side of 
it. Only one difficulty remains. The wall of circumvallation 
must have crossed the plateau on which the city stands at 
a point where the depth of earth is comparatively small, and 
here there can hardly have been trenches on each side of it?. 
Consequently the latter part of Thucydides’ statement (1i. 78), 
mepteteixiCoy Thy wéALw KUKA@ . . . Tadpos Oé évrds re hy cai Ewer, 
€£ fis émdwOevoarro, cannot have been true of the whole extent of 
the wall. 

If indeed it should ever be proved that the city defended by 
the Plataeans was at the S. and not the N.W. end of the 
‘plateau, there would be the gravest difficulties in Thucydides’ 
narrative; the position is much less defensible, and arrows or 
stones could have been shot into it from the adjoining slope of 
Cithaeron. 

But, accepting the other hypothesis, we have a somewhat 
unlikely narrative confirmed in minute particulars by facts which 
the historian does not himself mention; and this inclines us to 
trust his facts in other places where similar difficulties arise : 
while it shows how very different his conception of history was 
from that of the modern military historian, 

For no one could ever have imagined from his narrative that 
Plataea stands, not on a level plain, but on a plateau nearly fifty 

1 There appears to be some difference of opinion on the point whether 


there is likely to have been more or less earth covering the rock in 
antiquity than there is now. 
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feet at the north end, where it is highest, ‘and probably sixty or 
more in antiquity,’ above the immediately surrounding ground : 
or that a few additional facts about the locality would have 
made the incidents of the siege so much easier to compre- 
hend. 

It would seem that Thucydides’ account was taken from eye- 
witnesses, very likely from both sides (i. 22) who described 
their experiences vividly and correctly on the whole, but that 
neither they nor the historian took much interest in the strate- 
gical details of the siege; and it appears certain that Thucy- 
dides never cared to go and see the place, which he might have 
done at any time during his exile. 

But there is one striking fact which shows that Greek readers 
of Thucydides would not have been so exacting in their demands 
as we are. A certain Aeneas Tacticus who wrote a work which 
has come down to us, raxrixdy trrdépynpa tepi row mwas yp!) troAop= 
Koupévous ayréxery, or a ‘Military Guide to the Defence of 
Besieged Places,’ quotes largely from Thucydides’ description 
of the siege of Plataea: if a military author who wrote within 
forty years of Thucydides’ death (soon after 360 is the sup- 
posed date of his work) thought Thucydides worth quoting 
as a guide, we need not be hypercritical. 


The objections which have been made to some of Thucydides’ 
statements on grounds of antecedent improbability are far 
less important than those which we have been considering. 
The value of such ‘internal evidence’ is obviously doubtful 
unless the improbabilities pointed out are either numerous or 
glaring. Some of those which have been detected in Thucy- 
dides are quite trivial. The critics who have thrown doubt 
upon the narratives of the escape from Plataea or the Corcyraean 
sedition, because they occasionally suggest questions which we 
cannot answer, appear hardly to realise the character of such 
scenes, or how, in the excitement of war or revolution, things 
which seem obvious are neglected, and things which seem impos- 
sible are done. Such 2 friort improbabilities as are at all serious 
are very few in comparison to the generally clear and coherent 
mass of narrative: and they do not so much throw doubt on 
the truth of Thucydides’ statements as they illustrate a defect 


g2 
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from which he cannot be said to be free, that of omitting neces- 
sary explanations‘. 

Two instances of improbable statements are discussed in the 
notes to i. 72 (Part ii. p. 64) and i. 138, 1. 24 and Appendix. It is 
possible that Thucydides extended his free handling of the 
speeches which he reports*, so far as to colour his account of 
the manner in which the Athenian remonstrance was delivered 
at Sparta in 432. And we cannot be sure that the revenues of 
Lampsacus and Myus were actually ‘given’ as Thucydides says 
by the King to Themistocles after 465. 

The latest historian of Greece* rejects the whole story of 
the Lacedaemonian protest against the fortification of Athens as 
an ‘anecdote’ invented during the Peloponnesian war, intended 
to illustrate the diplomatic ability of Themistocles, and ante- 
dating the relations existing at that time between the Greek 
states. Sparta was on the best of terms with Athens in 479, and 
no conceivable ground for her objections can be imagined. 

But Thucydides’ own account of the Lacedaemonian motives 
is perfectly reasonable: ra pév xal avroit ydioy ay dpavres pyr 
éxeivous pnt’ ddov pydeva reixos Exovra, TO 8 wAéov Taw Eupudyewv 
éforpuvévrwy xal PoBoupéveay rov re vavrixod abrdy rd wAnOos, & 
amply ovx vmnpyxey, kal ryy és Toy Mnotxdy méAepoy TéApay -yevopnerny 
(i. 90). Aegina had been at war with Athens down to the eve 


1 Many of the numbers mentioned by Thucydides give rise to diffical- 
ties, but here we may suspect corruption of the text. 

* Thucydides seems to have allowed himself a similar liberty in 
reporting Nicias’ letter in vii. 11-15. The letter must have been 
deposited in the Athenian archives, and the historian could in all prob- 
ability have procured an authentic copy; but the style is thoroughly 
Thucydidean. We may compare Tacitus’ abbreviated and improved 
version of the speech of the Emperor Claudius at Lyons, which we can 
compare with the original on an inscription (Hist. xi. 24 ; see Furneaux); 
also Macaulay's translation into his own style of the peroration of Burke's 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. The characteristic letters of Pau- 
sanias, Xerxes, and Themistocles (i. 128, 137) may very well, as far as 
internal evidence goes, be genuine translations of the originals, though 
we can of course feel no confidence about this. 

’ Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, p. 458. I am sorry not to have 
been able to consult this valuable and interesting work until after the 
Notes were printed. 
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of the Persian war: Corinth indeed had been a hearty friend of 
Athens only a few years before, and had helped her against 
Aegina; but a great commercial state like Corinth must have 
looked with very different eyes on a powerful neighbouring 
city when it asked for a loan of ships (Hdt. vi. 89, Thuc. i. 41), 
and when it had just supplied a fleet more than four times as 
numerous as its own to the confederate navy. No Greek state, 
we may be sure, imagined in 479 that a reign of perpetual peace 
had set in, or was likely to forget the maxim— 


és re rdv olrov 
rocave’ imwoupyav dxpedciy BovAncopa 
ws aléy ob pevouvta, 

Several difficulties, small and great, have been found in Thucy- § 78. The 
dides’ account of the revolt of Lesbos: only one of them is Tevolt of 
really of any weight. That the slaughter at Athens of more Pees 
than a thousand of the rebels really took place there is no reason 
to doubt ’, and it is a striking fact that, overshadowed maybe 
by the still more appalling massacre which was so narrowly 
averted, it is alluded to among the crimes of the Athenian people 
but two or three times in the whole of ancient literature. There 
are a few obscure expressions in the speeches of Cleon (see 
p- cxv), and Diodotus which however cast no doubt on the truth 
of the narrative. But it seems to be clearly made out that the 
rent of two minae paid yearly by the Lesbians for each lot of 
land to the Athenian xAnpovyo after the revolt was remarkably 
low. The natural inference from Thucydides’ words in iii. 50 is 
that the whole annual rent of the large and fertile island of 
Lesbos (except the Methymnaean territory) was no more than 


' Miiller-Striibing, Thukydideische Forschungen, pp. 149 ff., 219 ff., 
rejects most of Thuc. iii. 50 as interpolated or altered, partly objecting 
to the credibility of the narrative, partly on the ground of what he sup- 
poses to be the total silence of ancient authors as to the fact. But his 
discussion has the merit of calling attention not only to one real difficulty, 
but to the true character of what must have taken place. He reminds 
us (p. 180) that among the oligarchical conspirators must have been some 
of the richest and most cultivated inhabitants of Lesbos; probably men 
connected by ties of friendship with leading Athenians; men who had 
served with Pericles against Samos thirteen years before, and on the coast 
of Peloponnesus four years before. 
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100 talents : and this is so little as to justify a suspicion, either 
that what was really assigned to the «Anpovya was the land of 
the executed oligarchs only, or, which is more likely, that Thucy- 
dides has omitted some material circumstance’. 

Lastly, Thucydides’ statement that the Corcyraean sedition 
was only the first of a series of still greater horrors * has been 
objected to, not indeed as improbable in itself, but as uncon- 
firmed by our knowledge of other revolutions. But we really do 
not know that the atrocities of Corcyra were not surpassed in 
the numerous revolutions which took place later. Apart from 
those which occurred during the actual course of the war, both 
before and after the termination of Thucydides’ narrative, the 
revolutions which accompanied the overthrow of the Athenian 
empire, and the cruelties and outrages committed by the oligar- 
chical ‘dekarchies’ directed by the Lacedaemonian harmosts— 
under the immediate impression of which Thucydides very 
likely wrote this section of his work—may well have out-done 
the Corcyraean massacre of 427. There is quite enough in 
Xenophon (whose narrative is much less detailed than that of 
Thucydides), and in later writers to accredit the expressions of 
Thucydides: and Isocrates, writing it is true as an enemy of 
Sparta, and covering a later period as well as that immediately 
following the war, speaks of the crimes of the ‘ dekarchies’ as 
out-doing anything which had taken place under the Athenian 
empire *, 


The question of Thucydides’ fulness and completeness is of 
a different character to that of his accuracy. If we examine 


1 It may be suggested that the 300 lots ‘ selected ° for the Gods (rpiaxo- 
alous rois Oeois lepods éfeiAov) were larger or more fertile than the rest. 
No doubt the income from them, though part of the sacred treasury, 
could, as in other cases, be borrowed for public purposes. 

Miiller-Striibing’s conclusions are discussed by Holzapfel and Stahl, 
Rhein. Mus, xxxvii, pp. 448-464, xxxviii, pp. 143-148; and Herbst, Philo- 
logus, 42, p. 692 ff.: cp. 46, p. 573. 

3 obras Soph ordcis spobxdpnce wat Eofe padrAov, Bidri by rois apery 
bydvero, iwet Gorepdy ye wal way ds elwety 7d ‘EAAnnixdy lawhOy, #.7.A. 
(iii. 81, 82). 

? Panegyr. (iv.) 110-114 (127-132) puxpds pay wojoarres Soxciy elvas 
rds Tay apoyeyernpivoy ddixias : see Grote, c. lxxii. 
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his book simply as a history of the war—not finding fault with ness of 
him for leaving out things which he never dreamt of writing Las 7 
about—we shall find many remarkable omissions, and be led jative. 

by what he says to ask many questions to which no answers 

can be given. 

There are a few obvious inconsistencies and difficulties in the Omissions 
narrative which can only be accounted for by the omission of F°0" res 
some necessary explanation. In vi. 7, the Athenians ravage tencies. 
the lands of Perdiccas. In vii. 9, Perdiccas assists an Athenian 
general in an attack upon Amphipolis. The measure must have 
been successful, and he must have come round to the Athenians in 
the interval; but Thucydides, perhaps occupied with the Sicilian 
expedition, has forgotten to say so.// We are never told how 
Achaea first became a member of thé Athenian league, or why 
it was mostly neutral at the beginning of the war, or when it joined 
the Peloponnesian confederacy afterwards (see ii. 9, and note on 
i. 111 1. 13).¢ The narrative of Phormio’s second sea-fight off 
Naupactus (ii. 90) is incomplete; fifty-seven Peloponnesian ships 
drove nine Athenian ships ashore; the remaining eleven Athenian 
beat the remaining twenty Peloponnesian; how the fifty-seven 
were compelled to retreat we are not told. Clear and striking 
as the general narrative of the Sicilian expedition is, a few 
points are obscure, probably from the omission of some simple 
explanatory circumstance, e.g. the details of the Athenian night 
attack ; were the Athenians in front of or behind the Syracusan 
wall? and the meaning or precise position of the so-called 
‘xuxdos. ‘It may be said of Thucydides’ descriptions generally, 
as of most early descriptions, that they are graphic rather than 
accurate. When we try to reproduce them in the mind, some- 
thing is wanting’ (Jowett, vol. ii. p. lxxix). 

These are small matters but they are definite and certain. § 81. Omis- 
There are other cases where Thucydides shows a tendency sion of 
to omit pieces of information which we should be glad to have. rishi 
In ni. 7 the death of the gallant Phormio, soon after his vic- 
tories, is implied’, but it is not mentioned, any more than the 


1 There is hardly sufficient ground for supplementing or correcting 
this passage by the story in Pausanias i. 23. Io and a scholium on 
Aristophanes, Peace, 347 (from Androtion fourth century B.C.) about 
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death of Archidamus. We are told that Pericles survived 
the beginning of the war two years and a half, but we are told 
nothing of the precise date of his recall to power or of his 
influence on public affairs after it. The suicide of Paches before 
a jury after the revolt of Lesbos, may perhaps be accepted on the 
authority of Plutarch, Nicias, 6: if it is a fact, Thucydides’ omis- 
sion of it is remarkable’, The trial of Laches for peculation in 
Sicily (Aristophanes, Wasps) is probably left unmentioned 
because Laches was acquitted. The fate of the Athenians, 
Siceliots and Italiots who were left in the quarries of Syracuse 
when the other captives were sold into slavery is not told us 
(vii. 87) : we can only gather that some change in their condi- 
tion, and some change for the better, took place at the end of 
eight months *. 

Thucydides, as we have found reason to suspect already from 
a comparison of the inscriptions, is rather chary of details about 
treaties or proposals for treaties. The provisions of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace or other agreements are referred to incidentally and 
obscurely (i. 67; v. 31, 39). The numerous treaties of Books iv 
and v are given simply as they stand, with no comment on 
their provisions, and no explanation of obscurities inthem. We 
are not told what were the terms of peace offered by Athens to 
Sparta in 430 (ii. 59), or by Sparta to Athens in 425 (iv. 41). 

Again, there are subjects of which a knowledge is required 
if we are really to understand the course of the war, and which 
Thucydides deals with in places but does not give us continuous 
and satisfactory information about: especially the numbers of 
the contending parties, finance, and the material effects of the 
war on the combatants. He carefully enumerates the number 


Phormio’s inability, in consequence of debts or a fine, to go and help the 
Acarnanians at their request, and the removal of the disability. 

1 Plutarch’s mention of the trial and suicide, as an illustration of the 
unjustifiable ‘jealousy’ of the Athenians, looks as if the sensational 
story told in an epigram of the sixth century A. D. was unknown to him. 
According to this story, Paches had outraged two Mitylenaean women 
whose husbands he had killed. 

2 Diodorus, who is worthy of more respect than usual he use he 
may be dependent on Philistus,)says that they were ‘set to work in 
the prison.’ See Freeman, Sicily, vol. iii. p. 716 ff. 
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of the Athenian forces both by land and sea at the beginning 
of the war in ii. 13, but he does not trace their diminution 
during the course of the war, or enable us to estimate their 
increase during the Peace of Nicias. We have to judge of this 
as well as we can from his incidental mention of the numbers 
carried off by the plague (iii. 87) or engaged at the battle of 
Delium (iv. 94), or usually present at a meeting of the Assem- 
bly (viii. 72). Similarly he never gives us an estimate of the 
numbers which the Peloponnesian confederacy could put into 
the field. Yet a knowledge of the amount of the forces which 
invaded Attica during the first years of the war, and which 
were engaged against Plataea, is certainly important for a right 
understanding of the war. In v. 57, 60, he does not tell us 
the number of the ‘ finest Greek army that had ever mustered,’ 
but only of the Boeotian and Corinthian contingents. 

Finance is of course a subject closely connected with war, as —and of 
the Corinthians in Thuc. i. 121 and Pericles in i. 141, ii. 13, point ‘mance. 
out. Yet Thucydides takes but a kind of intermittent interest in 
the Athenian finances. He tells us about the original assess- 
ment of the tribute (i. 96), the amount of it at the beginning of 
the war (ii. 13), the income-tax which brought in 200 talents 
annually (iii. 19), the mishaps which occasionally befel dpyupo- 
Adyor wes (ili. 19; Iv. 75), the arrangement with certain allies 
at the peace of Nicias about paying the tribute as fixed by 
Aristides (v. 18), and the substitution for the tribute of an 
import and export duty of five per cent. (vii. 28 fin. : a measure, 
the details and execution of which it is hard to realise). We 
can further infer from viii. 48,63 the important fact that the 
financial burdens of the war fell heavily upon the wealthy 
classes. But we have scarcely any details of the cost of par- 
ticular operations!: no details of the variations in the tribute 
which we gather from the inscriptions and no account at all 
of the means by which the Peloponnesian confederacy paid 
Its way. 


' Thucydides gives the cost of the Syracusan war to Syracuse up to 
a particular point of the siege as 2,000 talents (vii. 48): vi. 31 
conveys the impression that he had tried to calculate the expense, 
public and private, of the first expedition to Syracuse, and had found 
it impossible to do so. 





§ 84. 
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Again, we have no sketch of the internal order of the Athe- 


Noaccount nian army such as we have of the Lacedaemonian army in 


of Athenian 


military 
organisa- 
tion. 


§ 85. 
Occasional 
difficulties 
about 
causes or 
motives. 


v. 66: and for want of some such description iv. 4 (as 8€ ovx 
érebey obre rous orparnyous ofre rovs otpari@ras, Vorepoy Kai ToOIs 
ragtapxots Kowwdeas) is obscure to us. In this case we can easily 
see that Thucydides describes the Lacedaemonian organisation 
because it was elaborate and exceptional in Hellas. Facts 
which were matters of common knowledge to himself and his 
Athenian readers, however necessary to a proper comprehen- 
sion of his narrative by us, he disregards, and may have con- 
sidered trivial. When his armies get into the field, or his fleets 
into ‘blue water,’ then he is eager to tell us all that happened : 
in the routine work which was necessary to pay for them and 
fit them out he is not much interested. 

Of greater importance are the passages in which Thucydides 
leaves us in some doubt as to the motives of the actors in the 
history. No one can describe men’s motives with a surer hand: 
we need never be at a loss-about ‘the causes of this great war’ 
(i. 23), or about the general character and the reasons for the 
action of Nicias, Demosthenes, or Alcibiades. But here and 
there questions arise, of which some at least must have arisen 
equally in the minds of contemporaries, and to which we get no 
answer. Why did the Athenians make no attempt, if not by force 
yet by negotiation (as they had an excellent opportunity of doing 
when they caught Salaethus, iii. 36), to save Plataea as they 
had promised? Why, after failing to renew hostilities on the 
termination of the one year’s armistice, were the people ‘per- 
suaded’ by Cleon to attack Amphipolis (v. 2)? Why did they, 
as Grote says, ‘part irrevocably with their best card’ by 
releasing the prisoners from Sphacteria, before getting any 
prospect of recovering Amphipolis, and when the Spartans 
were bound by the issue of the lot to surrender their gains 
first ? or if the release of the prisoners was an understood condi- 
tion of the alliance, was it worth while to make the alliance at all? 
Why did the people refuse to relieve Nicias at his own request 
of the command in Sicily, which he was physically incapable 
of holding with effect? Why did Demosthenes, who started 
for Sicily ‘at the very beginning of spring’ (vii. 20), not arrive 
till within one or at most two months of the fatal eclipse of 
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August 27? These difficulties reach a climax in the extraordinary 
delays and hesitations of both Athenians and Lacedaemonians 
in Book v, and the retreat of King Agis when he had Argos 
at his mercy. What can the two Argives have told him (v. 60) 
which induced him to retreat ? 

To many of these questions more or less plausible answers 
can be given ; but it is not the business of a historian like Thucy- 
dides to leave such questions to be answered by his readers. 
What explanation can be given of these omissions,and of the other 
flaws and gaps in the narrative which have been pointed out? 


Some things no doubt which puzzle us required less explana- § 86. 
tion to the readers of Thucydides. He is speaking all through, hecphan 
not of regular armies acting regularly and loyally under the pelea 
orders of a monarch or a representative government, but of the some diffi- 
citizen armies of Athens who practically ordered themselves out, culties. 
and must have been disposed to think twice before doing so, or 
of the Spartans who, as has been well said, were more military 
than warlike. The delay of Demosthenes just mentioned is Character 
probably accounted for by the difficulties of collecting from allies Of citizen 
an armament which was intended to be overwhelming (vi. 17). a 
Other things Thucydides would probably have liked to mention 
but could not find them out or satisfy himself of the correctness 
of his information. There are several passages in which he alludes 
to difficulties of this kind. 

Speaking of the battle of Mantinea he definitely says that he Defective, 
cannot give the numbers of the two armies—ré pév ydp Aaxe- ae - 
Satpovieoy wrnOos dia ris woXtreias Td KpuTToy yvoetro, ray 8 av dia poheahad 
rd avOpemeioy Koprades és ra olxeta wANOn Nmoreiro (v. 68): and, dictory 
speaking of the numbers of the slain on the same occasion (v. 74) en 
—atréav 3¢ ray Aaxedatpovioy xaXerdy pev hy thy dGAnOeay wubécOa, 
€X€yorro 8 wept rptaxogious droGaveiv. Probably this cause explains 
his silence on other occasions : a similar motive may be gathered 
from iti. 113. He refuses to give the numbers of the Ambra- 
ciots slain at Olpae, because ‘the multitude which is said to 
have perished is incredible compared with the size of the city’: 
meaning of course that he did not credit it himself, not that he 
feared it would seem incredible to his readers’. There is a 


1 Herbst, Erkldrungen, vol. ii. p. 25. 
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curious passage in the speech of Alcibiades (vi. 17) urging the 
Sicilian expedition which seems to be an expression of Thucy- 
dides’ own judgment : «al py otd’ drXirus ob’ exeivois Grow wep 
Kourrovvrat, obre of dAAot “EAAnves Scehayycay rogovrot Gyres Ocot 
éxacro: aodas avrovs nptOpovy, dAAd péytorov 87 avrovs éYevopéevy 
h ‘EAdas ports ev rete rq roku ixavas omdricOn. 

Another passage must be borne in mind, not only where 
we read it in the Introduction, but throughout the work, i. 22 
érerdves 8€ evpioxero, Stére of rapdvres rois Epyoas exdorots ov Tatra 
wept TY alTa@y EAeyov, GAN’ ws éxarépw ris edvoias fH pynuns Exor. 
Thucydides very seldom gives us two different versions of 
a story, as in ii. 5 he gives the Plataean and Theban accounts 
of the slaughter of the Theban prisoners, and in viii. 87 with 
unusual diffuseness' the various possible motives of Tissa- 
phernes for not bringing up the Phoenician fleet to the help 
of the Peloponnesians—A€yeras 8¢ ov xara ravrd, ovde padiov eldévar 
rim yuoun mapnAGey és rv “AarrevSoy kai wapedOay ovx ifyaye tas 
vals. Hence we may imagine him pondering long over parts 
of his narrative in which he could only get inconsistent accounts, 
and perhaps repeatedly seeking fresh information by letter 
or word of mouth. We all know how often, when we try to 
get information on any matter, our informant leaves out just 
the point which we require to clear up a difficulty or form 
a consistent picture in our own minds. 

vii. 44 shows another class of difficulties which Thucydides 
must have met with in a part of his work—namely, the descrip- 
tions in detail of engagements—which seldom leaves us in much 
doubt: xai évrav@a Fon vy wodAq tapayy Kai aropig €yiyvorro oi 
"AOnvaia, iy ovdé wvOécOa padttoy iy old ad’ érépwr, Erp rpdrp 
éxaora EurnvéxOn. dy ev yap nuépa cadécrepa pév, pws B¢ ovde 
ravra ol mapayevdpevos mayra, mAny Td Kab’ davroy Exacros pdrts 
older’ dv 3¢ vucropayig ... was dy mis caas rt poet; 

We must not make too much of the difference between ancient 
and modern times as adding to Thucydides’ difficulties ; against 
the imperfect means of communication we may set the com- 
parative simplicity of war and politics. His exile, after 424-3, 
though it must have hampered him in getting information of 


' This may be one of the passages which would have been cut down 
on revision ; so unlike is it to Thucydides’ general way of writing. 
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what went on at Athens, made it easier, as he says himself, 
to ascertain what took place on the other side. But the few 
observations which the historian permits himself to make on 
the difficulties of his task, may remind us how much time 
and work must have gone to the writing of passages which 
generally hang together without a flaw or a difficulty, and only 
now and then betray marks of imperfect knowledge. 


Such commonplace explanations account for many omissions, § 87. 
but not for all. Various reasons of a more conjectural and yaaa 
subtle kind have been given for the ‘silence of Thucydides’: plained 
some of them quite inadmissible without positive evidence to omis- 
support them : it has been supposed for instance, though there sions :— 
is no real ground for the supposition, that the Athenians made 
serious attempts to recover Amphipolis between the peace of 
Nicias and the Syracusan expedition, and that Thucydides has 
only given us slight and misleading hints of them because he 
could not bear to speak of the scene of his own failure! No 
single hypothesis gives a key to any large number of the omis- 
sions. No hypothesis which affects the historian’s character for 
honesty is sufficiently plausible in itself or supported by facts to 
make us regard his own professions of accuracy as false—mpoo- 
éxuy THY yrouny Orws axpiBés re etcopas and ra 3’ épya trav mpay- 
Bévroy év TH Tokepw ovK ex Tov maparuxdrros truvOardpevus nkinca 
ypdpew o88 ds duot eBdne. ddd’ ois re abrés mapiy, Kal mapa Troy 
Gy Scov duvardy axpiBeia rept éxaorov émeEehOoy. But it should 
be definitely admitted that his method of writing history lacked 
one necessary element which we take for granted in all good 
modern historians, and to which the first steps in ancient history 
were taken by a writer of far inferior literary genius, Polybius. 
This admission is due to something more important than our 
conception of what Thucydides was: it is due to our concep- 
tion of what history ought to be. 

Thucydides started with the idea of writing a definite, clear, § 88. 
and absolutely correct account of the Peloponnesian War. His iii 
native genius gave him the power of telling a great story greatly, 3:3..° chef 
and putting details in their right places. He also knows how defect as a 
to tell us, in the artificial form of ‘speeches,’ how the Greeks historian. 
of his day thought and reasoned about politics, home and 
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foreign. But only here and there, and with respect to particular 
points, does he satisfy our sense of the fact that a war cannot be 
understood without a great deal more than a vivid narrative of 
the war itself—without a circumstantial account of the internal 
economy and politics of the contending countries. Greek history, 
in Thucydides quite as much as in Herodotus or Xenophon, 
compared to modern or even Roman history, is a picture without 
a background. The passages in Thucydides which are really 
the most striking, more even than the great speeches or the 
great descriptions, are those where he shows us, with the hand 
of a master, the general state of things which lay behind par- 
ticular incidents?. That he has not done so more often, that 
he leaves so many questions unanswered, is his real defect 
as a historian. 

These considerations are forced upon us even when we con- 
sider Thucydides’ history simply as what it professes to be: a 
narrative of the facts of the Peloponnesian War. They are con- 
firmed if we proceed to another class of omissions, less definite 
and less capable of proof, but not merely imaginary, and not 
always admitting of a satisfactory explanation. 

Some indeed of the omissions for which Thucydides has been 
criticised are perfectly simple and natural: they are due either 
to the difference between ancient and modern ideas or to his 
personal character. There is no reason whatever why he 
should have told us more about ‘ Greek art,’ or why he should 
have ‘mentioned Socrates ’—until he came to the trial? of the 


1 Such are his vivid pictures of armies on the eve of a battle, 
composed of ruling and subject peoples, or leaders and followers in an 
alliance, full of their traditions of the past, their present grievances, or 
their hopes for the future (v. 69, vi. 69, vii. 53 ff.) : of peoples about to 
engage in war (ii. 8) or in a struggle for independence (iv. 108) or in 
new alliances (v. 29) ; dismayed by a great catastrophe (iv. 53, vii. 28, 
viii. 1, 96), or animated by the revival of confidence in themselves (vii. 
18, viii. 2, 106) : of barbarian empires (ii. 97, 100), or tyrannies main- 
tained for a time by ability and deference to public opinion (vi. 54, 55): 
of the influence of a great man over a free people and its temporary 
overthrow (ii. 65). Such above all are many parts of the Introduction ; 
and the accounts of the revolutionary movements at Corcyra, and at 
Athens in 415 and 41r. 

* He might or might not have recorded how a certain Athenian who 
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generals in 406—or why he should have told us anecdotes 
about the private life of Pericles or other great men'. Some 
of us may wish that he had been more like Herodotus, but 
on the whole we would much rather have Thucydides than a 
second Herodotus. Such omissions are worth pointing out 
because they illustrate the limitations of Thucydides as a his- 
torian, but they require no explanation. | 
It is rather different with the occasional obscurity of his § go. Con- 
references to institutions, constitutional details, and the party ae 
politics of Athens. Many passages show that he had a keen geausae 
eye for such matters; e.g. the details of the ‘division’ in the struggles: 
Spartan assembly (i. 87); the distinction between a mission to eae 
the Council or to a select body, and a mission to the Assembly, ras 
which was twice played off with effect against a Spartan embassy 
(iv. 223 v. 45), and in which the oligarchical Corinthians instructed 
the leaders of the Argive democracy (v. 27, 28); the vote by 
ballot, which made it easier for the Acanthians to decide publicly 
for revolt from Athens and the safety of their vintage (iv. 88), 
and the open vote, which enabled the ultra-oligarchs of Megara 
to get a constitutional sanction for a perfidious massacre (iv. 74); 
the contempt of the Syracusan executive for the wranglers of 
the Assembly, and their confidence that they can make the 
country safe if they are let alone (vi. 31, ch. 72). We should be 
glad to have more such views of the inner working of Greek 
politics as Thucydides’ description of the trick by which Cleon’s 
unguarded boast in the Assembly was made the means of 
thrusting distinction upon him (iv. 27 ff.); of the misplaced 
confidence of the Boeotarchs in the ‘Four Councils,’ who for 
once would not shut their eyes and vote as they were told, and 
who by using their minds spoilt the whole design of their own 
party (v. 38) ; and of the enthusiasm of the irregular Assembly at 
Samos, when their leaders proclaimed to them that Athens had 


happened to be émordrns refused to put the question to the vote: as 
Socrates’ refusal did not affect the result he might have said nothing 
about it. 

1 As Holm remarks (Griechische Geschichte, vol. ii. p. 501), there 
is only one ‘ anecdote’ in Thucydides: the unfeeling question of the 
Athenian ally to the Spartan prisoner in iv. 40. 
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revolted from them, not they from Athens—‘ posse rempublicam 
alibi quam Athenis fieri.’ 

Thucydides again describes, with great fulness, the two 
occasions on which internal movements at Athens exercised an 
important influence on the conduct of the war: the revolutionary 
excitement about the mutilation of the Hermae and the pro- 
fanation of the mysteries; and the overthrow of the democracy 
by the Four Hundred. 

We can compare his account of the first with the two speeches 
of Andocides, ‘De Reditu’ (410) and ‘De Mysteriis’ (399); 
and the comparison shows how many details Thucydides has 
naturally omitted, while it confirms his striking picture of the 
state of agonized suspicion into which the city was thrown, and 
the relief afforded by the confession of Andocides’. 

We have seen that there are discrepancies between Thucydides’ 
account of the Revolution of the Four Hundred and that in the 
"AOnvaiwy Todcreia: we can hardly estimate their importance 
without further knowledge (pp. lxxxiii; cxxiii). The latter account 
gives a better idea of the extent to which the conspirators 
veiled their intentions under constitutional fornis; but, as a 
piece of history, which it hardly professes to be, it is flat and dead 
compared with the story as told by Thucydides, who nowhere 
displays more powerfully his ability to describe constitutional 
changes and party struggles. Heenables us to understand better 
than we should ever have done from Aristotle alone how so 
strange an event came about; he shows us the ease with which 
the ordinary man is frightened and bewildered by able and 


? Thucydides and Andocides differ about two or three points of fact. 
Andocides cannot be trusted for a moment where it was to his interest 
to speak falsely, and where he could hope to do so successfully. 
Thucydides’ statement that the informer, whom he does not name, con- 
fessed his own guilt at the time is indirectly confirmed by the admis- 
sions of Andocides, though he asserts his innocence hesitatingly in the 
first speech and boldly in the second. With regard to some minor 
points, we cannot tell which is right: it may be Andocides, for ‘it 
concentrates a man’s mind wonderfully’ when he is in imminent danger 
of drinking the hemlock; and Andocides’ recollections may be more 
correct than the information procured by Thucydides (sce Jowett on Thuc. 
v.60. 3; Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. i. pp. 122-124; Marchant, Andocides, 
pp. 127, 136). 
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unscrupulous intriguers in revolutionary times, and how timidly 
the moderate party, both leaders and followers, even when driven 
to desperation, begins to resist them (viii. 53, 54; 65, 66; 92): 
and the masterly picture of a ‘reign of terror’ is completed by 
such touches as the undignified exit of the Council, whose pay 
is handed to them at the door; the combination of ‘ concealed 
daggers’ and the‘ hundred and twenty young men who were 
employed when violence was necessary,’ with ‘the customary 
prayers and sacrifices’; the distinction between the imaginary 
Five Thousand and the very real Four Hundred ; and the final 
restoration of Demus to his familiar seat in the Pnyx. 

There is certainly no ground for the suspicion, entertained by § 91. No 
some writers, that there were constitutional changes during the "€2802 to 
war of which Thucydides has avoided mention; or that the cha ae 
annual election of orparnyoi, of which he says so little, or any omissions. 
other elections, were of the same kind or degree of importance 
as elections among ourselves; or that the leading demagogues 
exerted their influence not merely through the Assembly, but 
through election to office ora seat in the Council. Thenecessity 
for such suppositions has been removed, partly by the discovery 
of the "A@nvaiwy Tod:reia, which shows that a writer not indis- 
posed to criticise Thucydides, and specially interested in the 
constitutional history of Athens, has nothing more to tell us 
about the period of the Peloponnesian war down to 410than ~*~ 
Thucydides himself; and partly by a clearer appreciation of 
the extent to which the management of affairs at Athens turned 
upon the actual votes of the sovereign people assembled in the 
Pnyx, which never delegated its powers to anything resembling 
a President or a Ministry, and exerted from month to month, 
and almost from day to day, the unlimited power which is vested 
in the English or American people at the time of a general or 
Presidential election’. Still, there are also passages in which 
Thucydides leaves matters of constitutional interest obscure to 
us, and others in which there is some reason to suppose that 
we should understand the course of the Peloponnesian War 
better, if he had told us more about the internal affairs of Athens. 


1 See Mr. J. W. Headlam’s Election by Lot at Athens: perhaps 
the best existing explanation of the actual working of the Athenian 
constitution. 

h 
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. 92. We have seen above (p. Ixxxvii ff.) that there were probably 
rete considerable changes in the tribute raised during the war, affect- 


on the war, ing the loyalty of the allies and the finance of Athens, of which 
a ane Thucydides does not tell us: especially in 425, when after 
a a me Cleon’s return from Sphacteria the tribute of the islanders was 
(a) Cleon’s about doubled, and when, as appears probable from allusions 
policy in in Aristophanes’, the daily pay of the jurors was raised to 
425- three obols. All this looks like a connected set of measures, 
carried through by the influence of Cleon, which no modern 
historian would have thought himself justified in omitting in a 
history of the war. 
§ 93. (4) Again, it is clear that both at Athens and at Sparta there 
Conflicts were constant struggles between the supporters of a peace policy 
about peace ; : a 
and war in 22d a war policy, such as those which are so vividly placed 
422-418, before us in the debates at the beginning of Book vi. We can- 
and ostra- not help thinking that, if we knew more of them, some of the 
cism of Hy- besitations or changes of to which Thucydides ref 
perbolus. ges of purpose to whi ucydides refers, 
without explanation, would be clearer to us, e.g. the attack on 
Amphipolis some time after the expiration of the year’s armistice 
(v. 2), and the delays and hesitations which marked the time 
preceding the battle of Mantinea. Now Plutarch, in his account 
of the ostracism of Hyperbolus, represents it as the result of 
a struggle between Nicias (or Phaeax) and Alcibiades as the 
advocates of a peace and a war policy: the leaders of the two 
contending parties, each fearing to be ostracised himself, com- 
bined their forces and secured the ostracism of Hyperbolus, 
which Thucydides only mentions incidentally much later’. 
How much of the story is true we cannot tell, and the exact date 
of the ostracism (418-416) is too uncertain to justify us in using 
1 Cleon in the Knights (spring of 424) takes credit for the rpr@Bodor, 
which is not mentioned in the Acharnians (spring of 425), though re- 
curring frequently in the later comedies. The pay of the dicasts was 
instituted by Pericles (’A@. TloA. 37. 3): there is nothing really to show 
whether it was one or two obols: the latter sum is mentioned in scholia 
on Aristophanes, Wasps 300, Frogs 141. 
3 There is no discrepancy between Plutarch’s story (Arist. 7, Alcib. 13, 
Nic. 11) and Thucydides’ scornful expression in viii. 73 worpaxopévoy 
od 8d Surdpews wat dfidparos péBow dAAd &a wornpiay Kat aloxuryny Tijs 
wéAews: Hyperbolus was the kind of man on whom such a trick as 
Platarch describes could be played. 
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it as an explanation of any particular event in the war; but, if 
there be anything in Plutarch’s account, Thucydides’ omission 
of a fact which would have thrown so much light on the feelings 
of the Athenians about the war is a striking illustration of his 
incompleteness. The ostracism of Hyperbolus was a kind of 
fiasco; the two parties remained much as they were before: it 
led to no actual military operations, although it may have 
caused delays; and therefore Thucydides, we may suppose, 
followed what appears to have been his usual principle and 
said nothing about it, or the quarrels which preceded it. For 
he seems to mention such fluctuations of opinion only when 
they led immediately to important results: e.g. the new train 
of diplomatic intrigues initiated by the change of ephors at 
Sparta in the winter of 421 (v. 36), or the fall of Pericles 
from power (ii. 65) ; here we may remark that Thucydides, by 
his lively description of the embittered feelings of ‘rich and 
poor,’ gives a much more satisfactory explanation of the results 
than if he had spoken of ‘a coalition of the opposing parties 
against Pericles.’ 

It is only fair to add here that Thucydides’ expressed con- 
tempt for Cleon and Hyperbolus (p. cxxix, below) may justify 
a suspicion that he avoided saying more about them than he 
could help. But we really do not know enough about the direct 
bearing of Cleon’s measures, or the position of Hyperbolus, on 
the war to be certain about them. 

There are, however, some places in Thucydides which seem acts 
definitely to show a lack of interest in internal affairs. In il. 22 points left 
he throws no light on the obvious difficulty by what authority, obscure. 
or stretch of authority, Pericles as orparmyds refused to summon 
any kind of assembly during the Peloponnesian invasion in the 
first year of the war. Neither in iii. 36, nor in vi. 14, where the 
question is raised of bringing a matter before the people a second 
time for consideration, can we clearly make out from his 
words whether it was positively illegal to do so or not. We do 
not know exactly (cf. p. ci) what Cleon meant by ‘the law’ or 
‘the previous decision’ which the Athenians would break if they 
spared the Mitylenaeans’. 


Oe ti ie el 


* The words which he uses have to be somewhat strained if he means 
the ¥#giopa passed for their destruction; Cleon cannot have contended, 
ha 
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Again, Thucydides often prefers general to particular expres- 
sions when constitutional action is in question. He constantly 
says that ‘the Athenians,’ ‘ the Lacedaemonians,’ ‘ the allies,’ 
did a thing, without informing us through what body or what 
magistrate they acted: he speaks of ra réAn, of ev réAe, or the 
like, especially when Sparta is concerned, not of the ephors or 
whatever the particular authority was : he gives us no idea how 
the representatives (rpéoBes) of the allies in the assembly of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy were chosen: and though we gather 
a great deal from him about the arrangements of the Athenian 
empire, and the Peloponnesian confederacy, it is nearly all from 
incidental and sometimes obscure references. 

Thucydides’ omission of names which he must have known 
is a curious feature in his work. In vi. 25, ‘one of the Athenians 
came forward’ and demanded from Nicias a statement of the 
number of troops which he required for the expedition to Sicily : 
the name, according to Plutarch, Nic. 12, confirmed by Aristoph. 
Lys. 391, was Demostratus. In vi. 60 neither Andocides nor 
Charmides are mentioned by name, although we know from 
Andocides’ own words that he was the man who, as described 
by Thucydides, was persuaded by his cousin, Charmides, to 
disclose what he knew about the mutilation of the Hermae'’. 
The real name of the informer must have been notorious, and 
Thucydides cannot have been actuated by any tenderness for 
Andocides, or he would not have thrown doubt upon the truth 
of his information. 

Finally, there is one part of Thucydides’ work in which his 


in the debate at which it was carried, that a ‘previous decision’ must 
not be departed from; iii. 40 éyd pev otw xal rére wparoy Kai vuy &a- 
paxopat pi) perayrvava buds rd spodedoypéva. 

1 In viii. ga Thucydides names neither the actual assassin of Phry- 
nichus nor his accomplice whom he calls an Argive. After the fall of 
the 400, when a reward was offered to the murderers, it was claimed 
by Thrasybulus of Calydon and Apollodorus of Megara; and the state- 
ments of the orators as to the facts of the assassination are at variance 
with those of Thucydides. It may be that Thucydides did not believe 
the assertions of Thrasybulus and Apollodorus: the whole matter is 
a tangle of perplexities, which are not removed by a contemporary 
inscription. See Lysias,c. Agor. 71-73 (76-78): Lycurgus. c. Leocrat. 
ILI-1I§ (113-117): C.I.A. i. 59: and Jowett on Thue. viii. 92, 3. 
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preference for external over internal history is so strongly in i. 98- 
marked that we are prepared to admit traces of it elsewhere. !18- 
In the digression on the rise of the Athenian empire (i. 98-118) 
only one fact about the internal affairs of Athens is mentioned, 
the intrigues, with a Peloponnesian army in Boeotia, of a party at 
Athens who hoped to put down the democracy and stop. the 
building of the Long Walls (i. 107). There is nothing about the 
political measures of Ephialtes or Pericles, nothing about the 
division of opinion on the question of sending help to the Spar- 
tans at Ithome: nothing about the ostracism of Cimon or the 
political activity of Thucydides, son of Melesias: events either 
closely connected with externa! affairs, or so important that they 
might have seemed to demand mention in the most cursory 
sketch of the period. Even matters which formed part of the 
organisation of the empire itself, the establishment of many 
cleruchies, the expedition of Pericles to the Pontus, the founda- 
tion of Amphipolis by Hagnon (which is mentioned later, iv. 
102') seem to be merely summed up in the words of c. 118 ry» 

Te dpxny eyxpareotépay xareotnoarro. 


We have found reason to admit the existence of a good deal 
of incompleteness in the narrative of Thucydides, Can any 
motive be found for it apart from the difficulty of procuring 
information, the familiarity of his readers with things of which 
we require explanation, and a lack of interest in internal and 
political matters ? 

Thucydides, like every other historian writing with a sense of § 97- 
artistic form, and aware how often the half is greater than the aie! og. 


whole, must constantly have been met by the question ‘where to herence to 


1 Similarly the report that Pleistoanax was bribed to retreat from 
Attica in 446 is not mentioned in i. 114, but briefly in ii. 22, and more 
fully in v. 16 in connexion with the exile and recall of Pleistoanax : 
the part taken by Androcles the demagogue in the intrigues against 
Alcibiades in 415 is mentioned in viii. 65 as one motive for his assassi- 
nation. In lesser matters Thucydides’ method is similar: the deceptions 
practised by Brasidas on the Acanthians, and by the Egestaeans on the 
Athenians, and the outrageous claims of the Persians in the treaties 
with the Lacedaemonians, are exposed by him not when they first occur, 
but afterwards in the course of the narrative (iv. 85, 108; vi. 8, 46; 
viii. 18, 37, 43)- 
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stop’: and how best to preserve the unity of his work and 
the impression on the reader. It is unfortunate for us that he 
did not draw the line at unimportant military operations and 
tell us more about quite other matters: but this simply was not 
the man’s nature: he wanted to write a history of the war ‘in 
order, as each thing took place, by summers and winters’ and 
not a history of Athens. He must have found that he could 
not account for everything that happened without continual 
digressions ; and we can imagine him laying down, more or 
less consciously, various rules for the composition of his work :— 
to say as little as possible about home politics, except when it 
was worth while to do it thoroughly as in the sixth and eighth 
books : not to enter at all into complicated and doubtful matters, 
like the intrigues of oligarchs and demagogues against Alci- 
biades ; to be silent when he could find no satisfactory explana- 
tion ; to avoid the comparison of differing accounts as much as 
possible (cf. p. cviii): to say little or nothing about any action 
or event which came to little or nothing. The character of 
Thucydides’ mind and its self-imposed restrictions, perhaps 
too narrow and too strictly adhered to, is more likely to give 
the clue to omissions in him than more recondite or histori- 
cally more interesting theories’. It is certainly more probable, 
considering both what he leaves out and what he puts in, than 
the view, sometimes suggested to explain his ‘silence,’ that he 
was actuated by party-spirit. 


It is not uncommon to speak of Thucydides’ ‘ oligarchical 
prejudice,’ or ‘party-spirit’ Now we can be more certain of 
Thucydides’ general impartiality than of his accuracy : for the 
former can be proved from a comparison of various passages, 
while for the latter we must depend on our own impression of his 
character as a writer. (1) It is absolutely certain that Thucy- 
dides was not actuated by oligarchical prejudice. (2) It is nearly 


' Possibly the fifth and probably parts of the eighth book show us 
something of Thucydides’ work ‘in the rough.’ We cannot of course 
assume that this cause has operated only in the later books. Passages 
may have been marked, at the time of his death, for revision, insertion 
and correction, in the earliest: just as there are ‘ unfinished lines’ in the 

| first Aeneid. 
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as certain as a negative can be that if he had any other strong 
party sympathies his history has not been coloured by them in 
the way of omission. But (3) our conviction of Thucydides’ 
impartiality must be qualified by a grave doubt whether it 
extended to the two ‘ demagogues’ Cleon and Hyperbolus. 

(1) We know a good deal about the Athenian oligarchical § 98. 
party from the early plays of Aristophanes (Acharnians and ae 
Knights), from the fragments of the Old Comedy, especially certainly 
Cratinus, and from the De Republica Atheniensium [Xenophon]. 20 ‘oli- 
But the worst that we know of them comes from Thucydides. 8**°) 
It is clear that he had a personal admiration for Antiphon 
(whom, we know, he considered to be ‘as good a man as any 
of his time’), Phrynichus, and their associates, and a respect 
for the ability with which they accomplished a task of enormous 
difficulty (viii. 27, 68): it has been said that he seems to have 
thought them men of greater force of character than their 
opponents. But this only brings out into stronger relief the 
remorseless energy with which he exposes their cruelty, 
treachery, and selfishness in public life. They put out of the 
way by secret assassination those who were ‘ inconvenient’ to 
them (viii. 65). They would have preferred to keep the empire, 
or at least Athens, safe if they could: but sooner than risk 
their personal security by permitting the restoration of the 
democracy, they would have betrayed empire, ships, and walls 
to the enemy’. Their ablest leader, Phrynichus, told them in 
private conclave (vill. 48) that their pretensions to be the 
champions of the allies were a sham. The allies did not want 
oligarchy, they wanted independence: they expected worse 
trouble from the rule of the so-called ‘gentlemen’ (rovs xadovs 
xaryaOovs ovoyafopévous) than from the people; for it was they 

1 (éBovAovro) xai rots woAeplous ecayayspeva: dvev reya@v wal vedv- 
fupBiva: wal dewooty ra ris wédews Exe, el Trois ye odpac: ope ddaa 
éora: (viii. gt fin.). The ‘A@nvalew Todrela suggests a milder view by 
the statement (32. 3) that the negotiations of the Four Hundred with 
Sparta broke down because they would not ‘surrender the command of 
the sea." There is perhaps an indication of a conflict in Thucydides’ 
own mind in viii. 94. ‘Perhaps the Spartan admiral was cruising about 
Epidaurus by agreement (with the oligarchs), but he may very well have 
been hovering about in view of the civil discord at Athens, hoping to 
come up at the right moment.’ 
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who for their own selfish ends put the people up to mischief". 
The oligarchs would let them be put to death without trial; the 
people were their refuge and brought the oligarchs to their 
senses | 

These are strange expressions and revelations in the mouth 
of a ‘ prejudiced oligarch’: but, more unkindly still, Thucydides 
coolly puts his finger on the fatal weakness which made oligarchy 
an impossible government for Athens, and which marked the 
moderate as well as the extreme members of the party, namely 
the personal rivalries and jealousies of the oligarchs; who, as soon 
as democracy is overthrown, all begin fighting to be first, though 
under a democratical form of government they will accept the 
decision of their ‘ inferiors?’ (viii. 89). 

But if Thucydides’ history had unfortunately been interrupted 
in the middle of the eighth book we should still see clearly 
enough that he was no oligarch. The one fact of internal history 
mentioned in the digression on the rise of the Athenian empire is, 
as we have seen (p. cxvii), a piece of oligarchic treason. Pericles’ 
funeral oration® is one of the noblest ideals of democracy with- 
in ancient limitations which has ever been drawn, and not free 
from some democratic weaknesses ‘*. Some of the expressions in 


1 This is an accusation which our knowledge of facts hardly enables 
us to verify. 

* The best commentary on this disputed passage is Cicero, Pro 
Plancio, iii-iv. 7-11: Cicero consoles Laterensis for his defeat in 
a popular election by reminding him that non-election is no disgrace, 
that the people, and not his opponent, are to blame, and that if they 
were wrong, they were exercising an undoubted power to which the 
worthiest have had to submit. 

? It must be remembered that some writers of aristocratic tendencies, 
Aristophanes in his younger days, and Cratinas (not Eupolis), perhaps 
we may add Plato, dated the political decadence of Athens not from 
Cleon, but from Pericles. 

‘ The summary of the speeches addressed to the vavrisds SyAcs at 
Samos, viii. 76, is hardly less impressive in its practical way than the 
speech of Pericles itself: it has lost nothing by not being put into the 
form of formal harangues. The tinge of modern political expression, 
which here and there seems out of place in Grote’s great work, is on 
this occasion thoroughly in harmony with the narrative; it was ‘a great 
democratical manifestation of the most earnest and imposing character,’ 
and Thuycdides sympathised with it. 
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ii. 65, about the causes which led to the final defeat of Athens 
after the death of Pericles, seem to point to the faults of the 
oligarchic as well as the democratic faction. And in the dis- 
cussion of the Corcyraean ordois Thucydides gives no hint 
that there was anything whatever to choose between the up- 
holders of ‘ political equality before the law’ and ‘the soberness 
and discretion of aristocracy,’ or, if he does, the scale turns in 
favour of democracy. The political clubs (ératpia, ro ératpixdy), 
which formed a tie stronger than kinship or established law, 
were for the most part oligarchical associations, and were the 
instruments by which the power of the Four Hundred was 
established: the ‘simplicity’ (et74aa), whose disappearance 
from political life was so fatal, was more a quality of the demo- 
crats than of the oligarchs, whom no one could have described 
as ‘the stupid party’; the expressions about perjury and un- 
righteous condemnation by vote find an illustration in the 
proceedings of the ultra-oligarchs at Megara in iv. 74. 

In the face of such passages as these we cannot explain any 
of Thucydides’ omissions by oligarchic prejudice in the proper 
sense of the term, unless we are to neglect on conjectural 
grounds the plainest and most obvious features of his work. 

(2) Of course Thucydides was not an enthusiastic democrat : 
he notices the weaknesses of democracy as much as those of 
oligarchy, and the passages in which he does so have attracted 
more attention. The sudden revulsion of feeling in favour of 
Pericles contrasted with his temporary disgrace’: the light- 
heartedness with which the assembly enforced the challenge of 
Nicias and insisted on Cleon going out as general to Sphacteria *: 
the rashness of the Syracusan populace in desiring their generals 
to attack Catana‘*, which made them the readier to fall into the 
trap laid for them by the Athenians: the ‘amenability’ of the 
Athenian people ‘to discipline’ in their panic after the Syracusan 


1 Sorepor 8 abbrs ob woAAG, Swep qired SpusAos woeiy, orparrydv elAovro 
wai wdvro, rd apéypara twit pepay (ii. 65). 

* of 84, olor SxAos quae? woeiy, Soy padrdAov 5 KAfow iwipevye ror 
wrovv wal tfavexispe rd elpnudva, récq éwexeActovro 7H Nialg wapa- 
&déva: riy dpyiy xal txeivy iweBdav wAciy (iv. 28). 

3 gai fflovw rovs orparryous, olor 8) SxAos qire? Gapohoas wad, 
dyay opas tai Karayny, twed) ob lscivas ig’ éavrods ipxovra (vi. 63). 
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disaster’: these are the chief occasions on which he finds fault 
with democracy. We may wish that he had divided the blame 
of Cleon’s commission between the people and Nicias; but the 
four places taken together express a sense which a patriotic 
Athenian might well have felt—not of the objection to democracy 
in itself, but of the difficulty with which a thoroughly demo- 
cratic government carries on a war except under the influence 
of a great man or in the presence of a great crisis. 

But Thucydides is not more adverse to democracy than 
nearly all the great writers of Athens were. None of them 
were so enthusiastic about it as many of us are in the present 
day. To them it was an established form of government whose 
defects they knew by experience; and for many centuries after 
them the ‘flowing tide’ was not with democracy but with 
monarchy or imperial government. No Athenian writer could 
be expected to realise—Thucydides? and Aristotle come nearest 
to it—-the intense interest which would be felt in Athenian 
character and institutions when the great experiment of popular 
self-government came to be tried once more, and with what 
hopes and fears mankind would turn to it again after a long 
experience of the shortcomings of governments based upon 
ideals more like those of Plato than those of Pericles. 


§ 100. There was a numerous body of citizens at Athens who were 
ibe 1 very far from being democrats like Cleon or oligarchs like 
politica 


position of Phrynichus or Critias. They were loyal to the constitution *, 
Thucy- but they thought that it had faults: their views were probably met 


sng 74 by the appointment of mpéSovAo: in 413 * and by the constitution 
péoa Taw 


woMTOY, 

1 wayta Te wpds rd wapaxphya wendeds, Srep pret Spyos woreiv, érotpox 
qoay evraxreiy (viii. 1). 

? ti. 36 dwd 8 ofas re dmirndevcens frAOoney en’ abrd xal ped’ oias 
wokitelas wai rpémav tf oiow peyadra lyévero, and 41 Trois Te viv wal rois 
éxecra OavpacOncdueba. Cp. the reasoned defence of democracy put 
into the mouth of Athenagoras in vi. 39. 

3 Cp. vi. 11, where Nicias, who is sometimes supposed to have been 
an ‘ oligarch,’ says pyiv ... 6 dyaw ... Sos wédw 8: ddAcyapxias ém- 
BovAevovoay dféas pudratépeba. 

* We may infer from the story in Aristotle, Rhet. iii. 18. 6 that the 
wpdfovdAc: approved, one of them at least with reluctance, the establish- 
ment of the Four Hundred: and we are told in ’A@. IloA. ag. 2, what 
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of 411-410, which Thucydides so highly commends’, abolishing 
payment of juries and public offices generally and restricting the 
franchise to those who could provide themselves with arms. If 
we call them a ‘ party,’ we must not be led by modern associa- 
tions to think of electoral organisations and enthusiasm for a 
regular ‘programme.’ During the greater part of the Pelopon- 
nesian war there was little thought of constitutional change and 
no thought at all of what we call social reform: the questions 
which dominated all others were executive—military and finan- 
cial—whether an attempt to secure peace or a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war was the immediate object to be pursued, and 
who were the persons best fitted to carry on the business of 
the State, home and foreign, under the immediate supervision 
of the all-powerful Assembly. If again we call them a ‘ middle 
party,’ we must remember that they were less of a compact 
body than the ‘centre parties’ which are occasionally formed 
to meet special emergencies in modern politics, but more accus- 
tomed to united action than the unorganised mass of voters who 
go over from one side to the other at our general elections. 

Such persons are referred to by Thucydides as rd péca roy 
stolir@y, who in revolutionary times are assailed by both extremes 
because they will not join them, or because they have no 
business to preserve their existence*. Euripides, who was no 
oligarch, says (Suppl. 238 ff.) :— 


Tpeis yap woditay pepides® of pty GABio1 
dyoxpeAcis Te wAcidvaw 7° tpwo’ det 

of 8 ote gxovres wai oxavilovres Bio, 
Sevol, vépovres TH POdvy wAciov pépos, 


we should not have supposed from Thucydides, that they formed part of 
the commission which drew up the oligarchic constitution. That they 
had paved the way for it from their institution (Thuc. viii. 1) is an 
unwarranted inference : but Thucydides may have been reluctant to admit 
the extent to which they were made the tools of the extreme party. 

3 gai obx facta 31) roy wparroy xpévoy éwl y' épod 'AOnvaior palvorras 
€® wodrevoayres’ perpla yap § re és rods dAlyous Kat rods woddods 
Ev-yxpaots é-yévero, cal tx wovnpav Taw spaypdroy -yevoutvay TovTo mpérroy 
aviveyxe Ti whduy (viii. 97). 

2 rd 32 péoa raw wokiraw tn’ duportpow 4 Sri ob furryuri{ovro, 4 
podvy Tot wepcivar, RepOelporro (iii. 82). 
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is rods ¢xorvras xélyrp’ d¢idow wand, 
yAdwoous sovnpaw apocraray pnActpevos 
> tprav 82 poipav 4 'v plow cola wédas, 
(xécpov @uAdccouc” Svnwv’ Gv rafy weArs. 

The drama is ascribed on internal grounds to the year 421 
or 420: the preceding lines remind us of the manner in which 
Nicias a few years later is represented as referring to Alcibiades 
and his young adherents :— 


vyéas wapayOels, olrives Tipdopevor 

xalpove:, woddyous 7’ abfdvovc’ dev diens, 
POcipovres dorovs, & pév Snws orparynAarh, 
6 38 ds bBpily diva ts xeipas AaBdw, 
Gddos 82 xépdous otvex’, obx daockoray 

7d wAnOos ef re BAAwrera wdcyoy 1a8e. 


On the other hand, the author of the 'A@nvaiwy Hodcreta (28. 3) 
must include the »éco: when he says that Nicias was the leader 
of of émaveis (‘the notables’) against the dnyos led by Cleon: 
and thus roughly identifies them with the party (of yropipos) 
led by Miltiades, Themistocles and Aristides; by Cimon (oi 
e(ropo) against Ephialtes; by Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
against Pericles; and later on by Theramenes. This shows 
that they and the cA‘yo. must sometimes have acted together : 
no doubt the cAéyo, when they could not venture to work as 
a party in public, acted with them; and no doubt their enemies 
did all they could to identify the two. Of their leaders ‘ Anstotle’ 
says that Thucydides son of Melesias and Nicias were ‘ almost 
universally’ admired: the reputation of Theramenes was more 
doubtful. 

With this section of the citizens’ Thucydides the historian 
appears, from his words cited above, to have sympathised more 
than with any other*. We recognise them in his pages as those 


1 The description of them here is mainly taken from Whibley’s 
Political Parties at Athens, p. g1 ff.; and Goodhart’s Thucydides, 
Book viii. p. xv ff.; see also Headlam’s Election by Lot at Athens, 
p- 33 ff., and Jowett on Thucydides, viii. 97, vol. ii. pp. 528-530. The 
use of the words oi péoos and the like is not fixed enough in a political, 
as distinct from a social, sense to justify us in speaking of ‘the middle 

9 

* Aristophanes in his later plays did so likewise, though retaining 

a. kindness for his old friends the oligarchs. 
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who prevented the sailors at Samos from stoning the envoys of 
the Four Hundred, and implored them not to ruin the cause 
of Athens when the enemy’s fleet was lying in wait so near 
(viii. 75)’; and again, where he describes one of the most 
attractive scenes, and one of the most creditable to Athens, in 
the history of the city—how an outbreak of civil war, after great 
provocation, was averted by the personal appeals of chosen 
members of the Four Hundred to the patriotism of the more 
reasonable among the rank and file of the hoplites; how they 
quieted their excited comrades; and how, after many conversa- 
tions between man and man, it was agreed to hold an assembly 
for the restoration of concord (viii. 93). 

Now sympathies and tendencies such as these were less § 101. 

likely to give Thucydides, as a historian, a partisan bias than if ”@ 
he had been a strong adherent of oligarchy or democracy. But dides : 
it is clear that he thought peace with Sparta highly desirable biassed by 
for Athens after the death of Pericles, and that he had a great love of 
admiration for the personal character of Nicias. There are PNAS 
three places in his history where his expressions or omissions for Nicias? 
have been with some reason criticised, and where they may be 
explained from these motives, coupled (in two cases) with his 
violent dislike to Cleon (see below). But in all three places 
there is no question of facts, but only of policy or feeling. 
Whereas there are positive grounds for the belief that neither 
a strong feeling in favour of peace (not unnatural in a patriotic 
Athenian who had lived through the years 413 and 404) nor 
" sympathy with Nicias, have coloured Thucydides’ record of 
facts. 

(a) Miiller-Striibing observes with some justice? that Thucy- Cleon’s war 

dides has not given us, in accordance with his usual practice, Policy: 
a ‘ speech’ of Cleon, or any one else, in opposition to the Lace~ 
daemonian ambassadors who came to sue for peace after the 
blockade of Sphacteria, or in favour of the renewal of the war 
after the termination of the one year’s truce in 422. 

(4) It is impossible to justify the conduct of Nicias in taking Nicias and 
advantage of Cleon’s foolish expression to thrust upon him the “1°”. 
command of Athenian troops in a dangerous attack which was 

? Cp. the action of Thucydides of Pharsalus in viii. 92. 
? Aristophanes, pp. 441, 442. 
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regarded almost as a forlorn hope. We might suppose that 
Thucydides left so obvious a remark to be made by his readers, 
as it is by Plutarch’, but that he almost justifies Nicias by going 
on to describe the complacency with which ‘ reasonable men’ 
accepted the alternative of capturing Sphacteria or ‘ getting rid 
of Cleon’; an advantage which in the natural course of things 
could not be obtained without getting rid of a good many fellow- 
citizens. 

(c) Thucydides has often been criticised,and most impressively 
by Grote, for making no comment on the death of Demosthenes, 
while he breaks through his habitual reserve to commiserate 
the ‘undeserved’ fate of Nicias (vii. 86). Now, without dis- 
cussing here the merits or demerits of Nicias as a statesman 
or general*, we can see many reasons why the fate of Nicias 
should have appeared more tragical to Thucydides than that 
of Demosthenes. The disastrous incompetency of Nicias and 
his responsibility for the fate of the whole army, including 
that of Demosthenes, are perfectly obvious from the whole of 
Thucydides’ narrative, and the contrast between the wisdom of 
Demosthenes and the weakness of Nicias is forcibly emphasised 
(vii. 42, 49): but, taking his whole career together, he had 
clearly impressed Thucydides as one of the best men he had 


* Comparatio Niciae cum Crasso, 3 7p KAdawos dwecpig xai Opacurnr: 
vas kai dv3pas wat Sada cal orpariyiay tpwreplas dxpas Seopdyny wapa- 
&B8ouvs, ob ri éavrov wpolera ddéfay, dAAA Ty THs warpidos dapdAcay Kai 
curnpiay. 

* Two things must, however, be remembered, if we are to do justice 
to the confidence which the Athenian people continued to repose in 
Nicias. (1) His successes in the summers of 425-424, which naturally 
seem small to us in comparison with the great disasters which followed, 
were important at the time. The capture of Cythera was among the 
causes which almost reduced Sparta to despair (iv. &5): the Athenian 
victory on land over Corinthian troops, and the capture of the fortified 
Thyrea deserted by a Lacedaemonian garrison, must have produced 
a great effect. (2) The conduct of Nicias during the retreat from 
Syracuse (cp. vi. 102) disposes us to believe that his previous behaviour 
on less important campaigns had been such as to inspire his men 
with affection and confidence (cp. Delbriick, Strategie des Perikles, 
Ppp. 201-205). Such qualities as he then showed are not easily extem- 
porised in sickness and disaster. 
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ever known ; and we may imagine in the historian’s farewell to 
Nicias a reflexion of the personal feelings with which he must 
have heard in his exile the news of the catastrophe in Sicily. 
Demosthenes, as Thucydides has just remarked, was the greatest 
enemy of Sparta at Athens; Nicias her best friend; which lent 
an additional pathos in his case to the failure of Gylippus to 
save either of them. Demosthenes was a great soldier; Nicias 
had done considerable if not great things both in peace and 
war, until he was forced against his will to undertake and retain 
a responsibility too heavy for him. Demosthenes’ career had 
been chequered by disaster (iii. 98; iv. 89, 101); Nicias’ had 
been one of uniform good fortune (mAciora ray rore ed hepopevos 
€y orparryias, v. 16), and this meant more to 4 Greek than it 
does to us’. 

Now these are matters of opinion on which our judgment 
may vary: there are, however, two positive reasons for thinking 
that Thucydides, if he was unduly partial to Nicias, has not 
suffered his partiality to affect his history where we cannot 
check his account. 

(2) As with the oligarchs, so with the peace party and Nicias § 102. 
himself, the worst that we know of them we know from Thucy- aides idee 
dides. He clearly displays in Book v the disastrous confidence not hide 
which the Athenians, under the leadership of Nicias, reposed the errors 
in the promises of Sparta: as shown in the surrender of the : hae 
prisoners and the withdrawal of the Messenians and Helots friends, 
from Pylos*; and there is further a distinct tone of irony in the 
description of his final mission to Sparta, where he could secure 
no concession which might have averted the Argive alliance, 
and had to content himself with inducing the Spartans to 
‘renew their oaths’ (v. 46). There is no attempt made to 
conceal the break-down of Nicias before Syracuse ; and what is 
more there is no attempt to apologise for it®. The historian 


1 Cp. Marchant, Thucydides, Book vii. p. xxxvii. 

2 v. 23, 35; cp. vii. 86. A fuller statement than Thucydides has given 
us of the motives of the Athenians for concluding an alliance as well as 
a peace with Sparta (see p. cvi) might have tended rather to exculpate 
than to incriminate Nicias and his friends. 

* The words in ii. 65, ob rad xpdopopa rois olyopdvas emeyryvee- 
oxoyres, do not mean ‘failing to vote necessary assistance ’ to the Sicilian 
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lays no stress himself on the obvious and, to a great degree, 
valid excuse of disabling illness: he need not be supposed to 
endorse Nicias’ own complaints (vii. 14, 41)', which are part of 
the whole characteristic picture of a sensitive man in a false 
position : we seem to have the whole situation, inward and out- 
ward, before us, and can draw our own conclusions. 

(4) Thucydides, as far as we can see into the tangled maze of 
Athenian politics, is scrupulously fair to Nicias’ great opponent 
Alcibiades. He explains that Alcibiades, while mainly actuated 
by pique in pressing the Argive alliance, really thought it the 
better thing for Athens (v. 43): he calls attention to one 
occasion at least on which he did good service to his country 
(viii. 86) ; and he carefully explains that his outrageous personal 
conduct was indirectly and not directly ruinous to Athens, 
because in consequence of it the citizens refused to entrust the 
conduct of the war to the ablest man they had (vi. 15), and 
so—ob dd paxpod godnAay ray wédtw. Thus he avoids saying of 
Alcibiades what he indirectly but unmistakably says of Nicias, 
describing, in words of tragic irony, his motives for concluding 
peace :—Nixias pév BovAdpevos, dv @ drrabyns iv «al n&woiro, diave- 
cava Thy evruxiay, xai és re rd abrixa mévov meravcba Kai avros 
kai Tous toAitas mavoat, Kai Tp wéAXOvTs xpdvq@ Karaditrely Syopa os 


ob8ev optas Thy woAw dreyevero (v. 16) *. 


expedition ; but as the context shows are much more general: the re- 
ference is to the civil strife which must have diverted the attention of the 
Athenians from the war, and above all to the recall of Alcibiades with 
its fatal consequences. 

? Nicias’ attempts to throw the blame of his failure on the Athenians 
at home when compared with Thuc. vii. 3, are too palpably weak for 
Thucydides to have intended them to be valid. There is more to be 
said for his terror of returning to face the anger of the people: a greater 
man would have gone back, as Nicias himself, too late, made up his 
mind to do: but we cannot help thinking what good service Nicias 
might have done for a city which would have been ready to ‘ thank him 
for not having despaired of the republic.’ 

3 There is a curious parallel to this passage in the still more terrible 
irony of the prayer which Tacitus puts into the mouth of Tiberius 
(Annals, iv. 38) ‘ Proinde socios cives et deos ipsos precor, hos ut mihi 
ad finem usque vitae quietam et intellegentem humani divinique iuris 
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(3) The reason why we cannot be confident of the impartiality § 104. 
of Thucydides towards Cleon is a very simple one. We need ae 
not speculate on the share which Cleon may very likely have oe be 
had in Thucydides’ banishment. We need not here discuss trusted 
the question whether Cleon’s domestic policy can be defended, about 
or whether his foreign policy was such as Pericles would have hate and 
recommended had he been alive (to be sure Pericles was not bolus. 
there to carry it out, which makes a difference in our estimate 
of Cleon’s opponents). We may point out that Cleon’s conduct 
at Amphipolis indicates the accidental character of his success 
at Sphacteria': we may remember that if we had all lived at 
the time we should certainly have been divided in opinion as to 
his merits, and we may urge that Thucydides is as likely to 
have been right as any one. But the fact remains, that our 
main reason, in the lack of contemporary and corroborative 
evidence, for trusting Thucydides is the confidence inspired 
by his tone and manner; and that this ground of confidence 
entirely fails us when he writes of Cleon (and Hyperbolus). For 
his manner in writing of them is singularly unlike the rest of 
his history. 

When the gravest and calmest of historians, who scarcely § 105. His 
ever passes judgment on the character of individuals, and on eiruand 
the greatest crimes only by his manner of describing them oe 
(see p. xxxi), says of one man that he was ‘the most violent of when he 
the citizens’, that his undertaking to capture the garrison of Speaks of 
Sphacteria within twenty days, though accidentally successful, 
was that of a madman ‘®, and that it was his interest to keep up 
the war, because in times of peace his mischievous actions would 
be more easily detected, and his abusive charges less credible‘: 


mentem duint, illos ut, quandoque concessero, cum laude et bonis 
recordationibus facta atque famam nominis mei prosequantur.’ 

1 Delbriick, Die Strategie des Perikles, pp. 200 ff. 

2 Bradraros ray sora (iii. 36). The word is used by Thucydides 
of Pansanias (#8 3? Braiov Svros abrod, i. 95), and by the Corinthians of 
the Corcyraeans (i. 41). 

3 gai rou KAdewos xalzep paviubns obca f indcyxects déBn (iv. 39). 

4 yeropdvns fouxlas xaragpaylorepos vopitey dy elvas xaxoupyayv Kai 
dmarérepos SiaBdAdaw (v. 16). s«axovpyos and the allied words are 
used in Thucydides either of ‘criminals’ or robbers, or of mischief 


I 
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when he says of another, @ Jrofos of his assassination, that he 
was a rogue who had been ostracised, not for fear of his power 
and standing, but because he was a villain and a disgrace 
to Athens': the question is, not whether such language was 
justified by facts, which is possible, but whether Cleon and 
Hyperbolus were so much worse than Phrynichus, Antiphon, 
and Alcibiades. Thucydides, while stating fairly the crimes and 
treacheries of men like these, calls attention to their ability, 
personal good qualities, or occasional public services ; in speak- 
ing of Cleon and Hyperbolus he uses the same kind of lan- 
guage, which he puts into the mouth of violent partisans in his 
‘speeches.’ Such language is strong prima facie evidence 
against the fairness of Thucydides to Cleon and Hyperbolus. 
If we proceed to speculate on the reasons for his intense dislike 
of them, we are on more doubtful ground; had he lived to write 
of Cleophon we might have discovered them. Thucydides’ 
‘ party feelings,’ such as they were, may in this one case have 
broken loose: if so, he does not seem to have had, what has 
often been attributed to him, the art of concealing them. 
The motive may conceivably have been ‘aristocratic feeling’ 
in a more personal sense, such as Plato so strangely dis- 
plays when, contrasting on the loftiest grounds ‘the philo- 
sopher’ with ‘the lawyer,’ he complains that the latter ‘ cannot 
put on his cloak like a gentleman*’. It may have been a strong 


done to an enemy in war, or as a term of abuse in speeches; of the 
Corcyraeans by the Corinthians (i. 37), and of the Syracusan oligarchs 
by Athenagoras (vi. 38). 

1 "YT wépBodoy ... Twa THY 'AGnvaiaw, 10xOn por dyOpawor, wor paki pévor 
ob dia Suvdyews wal dfiwparos poBow dAAd 31a wovnpiay wai alaoyvrnv 
ris wéAews, dwoxrelvovor (viii. 73). poxOnpés occurs nowhere else in 
Thucydides, but is applied to Hyperbolus by Aristophanes (Knights, 
1304). wovnpia is used as a cant term of abuse for democracy by 
Alcibiades (viii. 47; cp. vi. 92); the only other place where Thucydides 
applies the words wovnpés and sorvnpla to persons is in speaking of the 
character of the witnesses on whose evidence some respectable citizens 
were imprisoned on suspicion of being concerned in the mutilation 
of the Hermae (vi. 53). Euripides in the passage cited p. cxxiv, speaks 
of demagogues such as Hyperbolus as wovnpol rpoorara:. 

2 Theaet. 175 E.; cp. Aristoph. Birds, 1567-1571. 
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sense of the mischief which the demagogues were doing in 
politics, both by the actual measures which they proposed, and 
by their whole tone and manner in public life’. ‘The dema- 
gogue,’ like ‘the tyrant’ before him, was a kind of portentous 
novelty to thoughtful Greeks. We are familiar with him by 
this time, and we know how much good he may do in a stable 
State, with a strong executive and a healthy public opinion to 
control him ; and we can see, with Grote, how useful he may 
have been at Athens as a critic and prosecutor. But, in order 
to be just to contemporary opinion, we must remember that, 
by the machinery of the Athenian constitution, any demagogue 
who was rq dnpp mbaveraros could carry the gravest executive 
decisions (though not constitutional changes) by a vote of the 
Assembly, without a possibility of modification or repeal save 
by the Assembly itself. 


We have found singularly little in the way either of positive § 106. 
contradiction or positive confirmation of Thucydides: we are General 
thrown back on probabilities of various degrees of force, and on _ 
the impression made by his own words. The general result is 
something of this kind :—The positive accuracy of what he tells 
us there is no reason to doubt. The idea that his work is a full 
and complete history of Athens during the period which it covers 
is an illusion: and it is possible that among the facts which he 
omits to mention may be some which bore immediately upon 
the history of the war which he professes to give, though the 
significance of these facts must be a matter of conjecture. His 
dislike of Cleon and Hyperbolus was so strong that it may have 
affected, at least in the way of omission, his record of facts; 
here the witness of his own language against himself lends 
some importance to conjectural criticism. But in regard to 
the general conflicts of Greek politics his ‘grand impartiality’ 
is proved by his appreciation of the noble side of Athenian 
democracy, and by his crushing exposure of the weakness 
of his favourite leader Nicias and the criminal treachery of the 


1 This is the view of the author of the "A@nvaiwy ToAcreia, who says 
of Cleon 8s Boxe? parrora di:apeipa: roy Bjpow rais dppuais wat xepwros evi 
vow Biyaros dyéxpaye wat troidophoaro xat wrep{wodpevos t8npoydpyce, 
svasy Grow dy wdopy Aeydvroy (28. 3). 
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oligarchical party. It is not true that ‘no period of history 
stands so clearly before our eyes as the first twenty-one years of 
the Peloponnesian war in the work of Thucydides.’ But it is 
true that we are guided through them by one of the most clear- 
sighted, rational, and honest of historians. 


THUCYDIDES. 


BOOK I. 


1 QGovxvdi3ns ’AOnvatos Euvéypawe tov méAcuov TGv TleAo- Greatness 
sovynolwy xai ’AOnvalwy, ws émoAdunoay apos dAAnAovus, eee 
dpfdpuevos ev0ts xadiorapévov cal édaicas péyay Te Evec- 

Oa: xat agtodoyararoy tév mpoyeyernpévay, Texuatpouevos 

5 tt axpd(ovrés Te joay és avroy auddrepor TapacKevy TH 
maon Kat Td GAAo “EAAnuixdy dpdv guotdpevov mpos éxa- 
Tépous, TO prey EvOdS Td Be Kal Siavoovpevoy. Klynows yap 
airy peylorn 57 Tots °EAAnow éyévero kal pepe rivt roy 
BapBapuy, as 8é elweiv cai ént mAciotrov avOpeoTwyr. 

10 Ta yap «mpd avray cai ta Ett Tadadrepa cadds pév Weakness 
evpety 51a xpdvov TANGos ddvvara hy, éx 3€ rexpnplwy dv én = ae 
paxporatoy oxotobvTi po. moredoar fuBalver ov peydaAa times. 
vopi(w yevéo Oat ovTE Kara Tous ToAEuous ovTE és Ta GAAa. 

Q Paivera: yap 7 viv “EAAds xadovpévyn ob mdAat BeBalws Constant 
olxovpévyn, GAAa peravactaces Te odoar Ta mpdrepa Kal MErations. 

pagdtws Exacro thy éavray amodeitovtTes BiaCduevor Une 

Tivev dei TAELvwY. Tis yap éumopias ovK ovons, ovd’ ém- 


5 pyvovtes adeds GAAAOLS OUTE KaTa yhV ovTE 51a Oadaoons, 


_ pepdpevol re Ta avtaGy Exacro: Scoy aro (hy Kat meptovelay 
_ xpnpdrep ovk Exovtes ob yy urevovres, AbnAov dv émdre 
gts éweAOdv—xai aretxiorwy aya dvtwy—dAdos adai- 
) 1. 5. goav] Or fear. 
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pyoera, Ths Te KaO’ nyépay dvayxalov rpopis wavraxod ay 
Hyovpevor émixpareiy, ov xarenGs anavlorayro, cat 30 avrd to 
otre peyébet moAEwy toxvoy ore TH GAAN TapacKevi. 
The most MdArora 8% ris yhs H dpiorn del ras pweraBodas Tay 
olkntépwy elxev, | Te viv Oceooadla xadoupevyn Kat Bow- 
were the tia IleAowovyyjcov te Ta woAAa wAHY ’Apxadias, THs TE 
settled,  GAAnS 80a Wy xpatiota. 81a yap dperiy yis al re duvduers 
riot peiCous éyytyvduevar ordoes évenolouy e& du epdei- 
povto, cal dua tnd dAAopiAwy paddov éreBovdevovro. THY 
yoov ’Arrexyny éx rod émt mAeioroy ba TO AEnTdyewy 
aoraclactoy ovcay d&vOpwro. gxovy of avrot del. cat 
mapdderypa rése TOU Adyou ovK éAdytordy ort, dia Tas 20 
werouxlas és ra SAAa pat Spolws avfénOnvar’ éx ydp rijs 
GAAns ‘EAAddos of woddup  ordoes éxalrrovres map 
"AOnvatovs of dvvaréraro: @s BéBacoy dv dvexapovr, xar 
moAtrat ytyvduevot evOds amd tadacod pel(w ere exolnoar 
mwAnbe dvOpatav Thy médw, Sore xai és "Iwviay torepoy 25 
@s ob ixavis ovons ris *Arrexis dtocklas éférepwar. 
No com- Andot 3€ por xal réde\rGv madady doddveray ody 3 
before nti iixiota’ mpd yap taév Tpwixdy ovdey dalverar mpdrepoy 
Trojan xowvy, épyacayévn 4 “EAAds, doxet 3€ por, ovde rotvopa 
War; and Ps . 
nocommon TodTro fvpracd mw elyev, GAAA Ta pty mpd “EAAnvos Tod 
ne Aevxarlwvos xalt wdvu ovde clvar 7 enlkAnots afry, Kata 5 
it. €iyvn 8% GAAa te cal To TleAaoyixdy ent wAcioroy ad’ 
éautay riy éxwvupiay tapéxecOa, "EAAnvos 3¢ xal rév 
maiiwy avrod ey ry PAwride loxvodvtwr, kai énayopevwy 
atrovs én’ wperlg és tas dAAas wéAets, Ka? éxdorous piv 
70n TH Sutdlg padAov xadeiobac “EdAnvas, od pyro. 10 
} ToAAOU YE xpdvou! novvaro kal dnacw exyixjoat. rexpn- 
ptot 8¢ wdAtora “Opnpos* moAA@ yap torepoy ert wal roy 
Tpwixdy yevduevos ovdapod Tous fdprarras ovduacey, od 


= 


5 


2. 20. Bd rds perocelas és ra dAAG pe? duoies abfnPiva:) Ullrich con- 
jectures dd rds perouxhoas ra GAA ph dpolas abfnOAvas. 
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dAAous fj tots yer’ "AytrAddws éx ris POidridos, oftep kai 

13 mpatot “EAAnves joav, Aavaots 8& éy rots éxeot xal 
"Apyelovs xal ’Ayatots dvaxadre?. ob piv ovd? BapBdpous 
elpnxe 31a TO nde “EAAnvds mw, ws enol Soxet, dvrlaadov 
els 2y dvopa droxexploOar. of 8 otv ds Exaoror “EAAnves 
xara méAets Te, Scot dAAHAwY fuvlecav, cal fdutavtes 

20 forepoy KAnOévres, ovdey xpd Trav Tpwixdy 8: docdévecay 
cai apiflay GAAnAwY aOpdo Expakay. GAAG xal tadrny 
tv otparelay Bardoon dn tAElw xpapevor FurmAGov. 

4 Mlyos ydp zadalraros dy axon lope vavrixoy exrijcaro, The first 
cal tis voy “EAAnuexfis OaAddoons ent wAciorov éxpdrncer, grat Piel 
cat ray KuxAddwv vicwr ip€é re xal olkicrijs mp@ros TOp arose 
mrelorov eéyévero, Kapas é€eAdoas xal rots éavrod maidas Trojan 

5 nyepdvas eyxaraorioas’ Té Te Anotixdy, ds elxds, kabype. War. 
éx rijs Oaddoons ep’ Soov Hddvato, Tod ras apooddous 
paAAop lévat abra. 

5 Ol yap °EAAnves rd wdAat, kat rOv BapBdpwr of re éy Pirates. 
tH Hmelpp napadadrgdocrn Kal Soo, vicovs etxov, erecd;) 
pfavro paddAov Trepaodcbat vavoly én’ ddAiAous, éerpd- 
movro pos Ancrelav, hyoupéven dvdpav ob ray ddvvarwrd- 

stay képdovs rod oderépov avray Evexa xai rots dcGevéor 
‘“tpopys, kat mpootinropres méAeoww Gretxloros Kal xara 
x@pas olxovpévats fpmacoy xal roy wAEioroy tod Blov 
évredOev enoodvro, obx Exovtds tw alcxvvny rovrov Tob 
Epyou, pépovros b¢ Tt Kal 3dfys padAov Snrodar Be Toy Te 

10 yRELpwTay Tives ETt Kat viv, ols Kdopos KAaAGs TodTO Spar, 
xal of xadawt ray rointéy tas motes Tay KaTaTAEdyTwY 
mavraxod dpolws épwravtes ef Anotal elow, ws ovTE Ov 
muvOavorra: dnagitvrwy td épyov, ols 7 empedts ely 
eldévac ovx dveds(dvrwy. édnt(ovro be xal Kar’ iretpov Robbers. 

15 GAAHAOus. Kal péxpe ToddE TOAAG Tis ‘EAAddos TH aarp 
tpémp vénerat mepl re Aoxpovs tous O¢ddAas xal AltwAods 
xal ’Axapvavas, xal thy ravrn Hrecpor. 
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Té re otdnpodopetobar rovros rots nreipe@rats and THs B 
madatas Anorelas eupeuernxey’ maca yap 7 “EAAds éo- 
dnpodopes 3: Tas adpdxrovs re olxjoets ai ovx dopareis 
map’ GdAnAous epddovs, cal EvvyOn thy dlarray pe StAwY 
éxoijcavto domep of BapBapo.. onpetoy 8 earl radra 5 
tis “EAAdéos ért ofrw veydueva tréy moré nal és mdvras 


* dpolwy d:acrnpdrwv. 


Changes in 
dress at 
Athens and 
Sparta. 


Use of 
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Toland 
sites of 
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"Ev rots mp@roe de ’AOnvato. tév re oldnpov Kxarébevro 
kai dvemdvy rh dtalrn és Td tpvpepwrepoy peréotnoar. 
kat ol apeoBvrepos avrois ray evdaydvwy ba To GBSpodlac- 
Tov ov ToAVs xpdvos eweid}) yiTGvds Te Awois émavcayTo 
opotytes xai xpvody rerrlywy évépoe: KpwAvdrov avadov- 
pevot Tay ey TH KeporAy tpixav' ad’ ob cal "Idvewy rods 
mpeaBurépovs xara rd Evyyeves ext word atrn 7 oxev) 
karéoxev. petplg 8 ad éobari at és rév viv rpdmoy Tparot 15 
Aaxedaipdrios éxpjoavro, xal és ra GAAa mpds Tous ToAAOs 
of ra pel(w xextnpévor loodlarrot pdAtora Karéotyoay. 

"Eyuprddnody re mpdro. cal és 7d davepov dwodvvres 
Alma perd rot yuuvdlerOar jrelpavro rd dé mdAat Kai év 
ro OdvpmiaxG dyGu d:a(dpara Exovres sept ra aldoia of 20 
GOAntal yywvicovro, kal ov woAAa érn éreidy Ténavrat. 
re 32 kal éy rots BapBdpots ~otiy ols viv, cal pddcora rots 
"Actavois, muypys kal maAns GOAa riderat, cal dreCwopéevor 
tovro dp@owv. wmodAd 3 dy cat &Adra tis dmodei£ere 7d 
madatdy EAAnvixéy épotdrpona Te viv BapBapix@ d.atTe@- 25 
pevov. , 

Tov 3@ méAcwy Soa pev vedrata gxloOnoay Kai 73n 7 
TAcipwrépwr Gvtwy, wepiovelas paAAov Exoveat xpyudroy 
éx’ avrois tots alytadots relxeow eéxrigovro Kal rods 
loOpovs dmeAduBavoy éumopias te Evexa xat THs Tpos Tovs 
mpogolkxous Exacrot loxvos' af 8¢ madaal 814 ry Anorelay 5 
éxt moAvU avticxodcay amd Badrdoons paddoy gxlaOnoar, 


°o 


7.6. d»yricxovcay] Most MSS. dyricyoteou, 
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al re éy rats vycots kat ey rais Arelpors (Epepov yap dAAn- 
Aovs re xal tév dddAwv Scot dytes ov Oardooin KatTw 
@xour), kat péxpe rodde ére dvpxiopévor elolv. 

8 Kai oby jjocov Anotal joay of vyoiGra Kapés re dyres Carian and 
cat Polvixes’ obros yap 3% Tas TAEloTas TGV ViTwY OKLoaD. eae 
paprupioy 3€° ArAov yap xabatpopévns td *A@nvalwy éy the islands. 
Tpde TH TOACUM Kat TGV Onxdv dvatpeOeccGv Soar joa 

5 Tay TeOvewtwy ey TH vow, brep Hytov Kapes epdvycay, 
yuoobérvres TH TE oKEvR TOY STAwY ~vvTeOappevy Kal TO 
tpém@ @ vov ért Odrrovow. 

Karacrdvros 8? rod Mivw vavrixod tAciperepa éeyevero Increase of 
map GAArjAous’ of yap éx Tay mjowy Kaxodpyos dvéorncay sbsenael 
10 ir avrod, dre wep Kal Tas moAAGs abrGv KaTgxifev. Kal of aa os 
napa Oddkaccay avOpwrot pGAdrov Hon THY KTHoWw TOY xpN- War. 
parwy Trotovpevot BeBacdrepoy gxovy, cal twes kat reixn 
mepteBddAovTo ws TAovaLTepot éavTay yryvduevor edue- 
pevos yap tay Kepdav of Tre ooous tréuevoy Thy TaV 

15 kpecoodvwy dovdrclay, of re 3uvardrepor TEprovoias ex ovres 
mpooemo.ovvro wirnkdovs Tas éAdooouvs méAes. Kat ev 
TOUT TH THOT PaAAOoY dn dvTes DoTEepoy xpdvy emt Tpolay 
éorparevoay. 

9 “Ayapuduvwr ré por doxet rGy réte dvvdyer Tpovywy Kal The real 
ov tocovroy Tots Tuvddpew Spxois KaretAnupévovs Tors onan 
“EdXéyns punoripas adywy Tov orddoy dyeipat. A€yovar Se non's 
kat of ra oadéctara [eAotovyyolwv prjyn mapa tov ore 

5 mpdrepoy dedeypéevor IléAomd Te Tp@Tov TAHOE xpnudtwr, 
& AAGey ex ths Aclas Exwy és dvOperovs amdpovus, dvvayw 
mepinotnodpevoy thy emwvupslay ths yeépas énndUrny évTa 
Suws oxelv, kal torepoy rots éxydvois Ere pellw EvvevexO7- 
vat, Eipvodéws piv ev ty ’Arrixg tad “Hpaxdedav azo- 

10 Paydvros, “Arpéws 8% pnrpds adeAgod dvros air@, Kal 
émirpéyavros Eipuvobéws, Sr’ éorpdreve, Muxyvas re xal 
Thy apxyy Kata Td olketoy ’Arpet’ ruyyavew 8 adrov 


The small 
size of 
Mycenae 
does not *. 
prove that 
the expedi- 
tion was 
small. 





6 The Trojan War. I. 9, 10. 


gevyovra rov tarépa 31a tov Xpvolaxov Odvaroy, xal os 
ovxérs dvexopnoev Evpucbevs, BovAopévwy xai trav Muxn- 
valwy pdf tov ‘Hpaxdrcderv, xat dua duvaroy doxobrra 15 
etvat xal rd 1ARO0s TeOeparevxdra, Tay Muxnvalwp re xat 
Scwy Evpucbeds ipxe riv Baotrclay ’Arpéa tapadaBeir, 
cat rév lepoesdGp tovs TeAonl3as pelCous xaracrivas. . 

"A pot Soxet 'Ayapeuvwy wapadaBer xai vavrixe re Gua 
éni tAdov rév ddAwy loxvoas, Thy orparelay ov xdpirt Td 20 
aheiov 7} PdBw ~vvayayav soncacGa. palverar yap vavol 
re wAelorats avrds ddixdpevos Kat "Apxdot mpoomapacy py, 
as “Ounpos rotro dednAmxey, ef rp lxavds rexunpidcas. 
kal éy tod oxnmrpov Sua rH mapaddces elpnxey avtdy ToA- 
Ajjot vicowcs Kal “Apyei wavtt dvdocew' ob« dy viv vyowy 25 
ew tov tweprotkidwy (abrat d¢ ovx dy wodAal elnoay) Arep- 
orys ay expdres, el un Te Kat vaurixdy elyev. elxd (ew d& 
xp} kal ravrn ti orparelg ola Wy Ta mpd adrifs. 

Kat ori wey Muxivat puxpov jv, 7 ef re Téy rére wéAto pA 10 
yov py afidxpewy Soxet eivat, odx axptBet dv tes onyuelp 
Xpepevos amoroln py yeveoOar Tov croAoy TocovToy Boov 
of re motnrat elpnxact xal 6 Adyos xardya. Aaxedat- 
povlwy yap el 7H wédrts epnpwOeln, AecpOeln Se rad TE lepa 5 
kal Tis xatacxeuns Ta eddy, woAATY dv olyat damorlay 
tis duvduews mpoeAOdvros TOAAOD xpovov Tots Enetta pds 
rd KAéos avrGy etvat (xalrot TleAozovyncov rév névre tas 
3vo polpas vépoyrat, tis te Evxptdons nyotvra: cal tap 
éfw Evppdywv modAdAGv' Spws Be ovre EFvvoixicdelons to 
méAews ovre lepois Kai xaraoxevais moAvTeAéot xpyoa- 
pévns, cata xopas St Tq madaig@ Tis “EAAddos tpdTe 
olxtaOelons, paivotr’ dy wmodeeotépa), "AOnvaiwy 3% rd 
avrd todro waddvrwv dumAaclay av rhv Uva elkdCerOar 
and Tis pavepas dews ris wéAEws f Eorw. 15 

Ovixovy dmortety elxds, ovd@ ras dWeis trav wdAEwn 


4a 


BaAAoy oxonety 4 Tas duvdues, voullew 8 riv oTpariay 





I. 10, 11. The Trojan War. 7 


éxeiyyy peylorny pey yertodat trav mpd avris, Aevropéerny But Homer 
8& raéy viv, rH “Opunpov at roimjoe ef te xp) Kdvraida rane 
20 muotevery, iy elxds emi ro petCov péy woinriy dvra Koo- this was 
phoat, Sus 8% alverar xal ofrws evdecorépa. awenolnxe 
yap xtAlwy xai dtaxoolwy veGy, Tas piv Bowrédy elxoot 
cai éxaroy dvdpGv, ras 8@ Piroxryrov wevrjKxovra, dnAGr, 
ws duot doxei, rds peyloras xai éAayloras’ GAAwy yoty 
a5 peyeOous mépt ey vedy Karaddy@ otk eurvnodn. adrepé- 
rat 8 Sri foay nai paxysor mdvres, dv rats PrAoKryrov 
vavol 3ednA@Ker’ tofdras yap mdvras Tenolnxe Tovs mpoc- 
xatrovs. weplvews 8@ ovx elxds modAovs: fuptAciy éfw 
tav Bacwdéwy xai trav pddcora ey réda, GAAws Te xal 
3o HéAAovras wéAayos wepatmoerOar pera oKEvay TroAEMKG?, 
ovd’ at ra mAoia xarddpaxra éfxovras, GAAa TO TraAat@ 
tpémp AnoTiK@TEpoy Tapecxevacpudva. mpds Tas peyloras 
8 ovy cal édaxloras vats Td péoov oxomotyrt ob modAol 
gaivovrat @dA@dvres as and amadons Tijs "EdAdBos KOU] 
35 Wepwopevor. 
ll Alriov 3 qv obx 4 6AtyarOpwrla rocotroy Scov 7 The small- 
dxpquarta. ris yap tpopijs amoplq rov te otparéy @Adoow ¢— ore 


force was 
nyayov kat Scov nAmoy atrdbey trodepodvra Proreioew, due to the 
drecdy Tre adixduevos Baxn éxparnoay (d3fAoy Bé° 1d yap he Goa: 
5 épuua T@ otparonédp ovKx ay éretxloavro), palvovra 3 %° length oe 
ovd3’ évraida radon TH dSuvduer xpnodpevot, GAAQ mpds ise siege. 
yewpylay ris Xepoorjcov tpamduevot Kal Anotelay rijs 
rpopys amoplg. m Kat paddAov of Tpdes atray d:eo7ap- 
pévwy ta béxa éry dvreixoy Blq rots del troAeTopévors 
10 dvr(maAdot éyres. meprovolay 5% ef FAPov Exovres rpodijs 
kai dyres dOpdor dvev Anorelas nai yewpylas fvvexas Tov 
addepov duéhepov, padiws av pdxn Kparodyres elAoy, of ye 
kal obx GOpdor GAAG pépes TH del mapdyte dvretxov’ ToAL- 


10. 33. & ot] MSS. ody or ody. 11. 4. éwerdh ve] MSS. dweid) 3é. 


8 After the Trojan War. I. 11-18. 


opxlg 8 ay mpooxabe(cpevar ev eddooovl re xpovy cat 
V — dmovdbrepov thy Tpolay efdov. GAda bv dxpnuariay rd TE 15 
apd rovTwy doberh qv Kat atrd ye 83) Tadra éyopacrdrara 
T&y mpi yevopeva SnArobrat rois Epyots dxodedotepa dvTa 
ris pipns cal tod viv wept airay da rods wowras Adyou 
Kateoxnxoros, émel cal pera Ta Tpwika  “EAAds ére 
peravlotard Te cal xarpxl(ero Sore wy Hovydcaca avfy- 20 
Ojvat. : 
Even after “H re yap dvaydpnois trav ‘EAAqvor ef "IAlov yxpovla 12 
seen Ke yevouern TOAAG évédypwce, Kal craves év Tais méAcow ws 
had no rest éxt zoAd éylyvovro, ad’ Gy éxainrovres ras méAES ExtiCor. 
mt eb Bowrol re yap of viv é€nxoore Eres pera IAlov ddwow ef 
tions con- “Apyns dvacravres 07d OecoadAGy Thy viv pty Bowrlay 5 
tinued. a 
mpérepoy dt Kadyuntda yay xadoupéyny pxioay (fv 8& abréy 
kal drodacpds apdrepoy ev rH yp Tavrn, ad dy Kai és 
“TAtov éorpdrevoav), Awpiis re dydonxoorg fra fy 
“Hpaxdeldats TleAordvynooy foyxov. 
In time Mares re év TOAAG xpovy Hovydcaca 7 ‘EAAds BeBaiws 10 
oiasen xal ovxért dmorapévn dmolas e€érepwer, cal “Iwvas pey 
more ’"AOnvaiot kai vnowTGy rots moAAots Gaicay, ‘IraAlas be 
ee ae cal SuxeAlas 1d wrcioroy TleAotovyjotio ris tre GAAns 
colonies. ‘E)\A\ddos forw & xwpla. advra 32 radra borepoy rov 
Tpwixay éxrlo dn. ; 15 
Tyrannies Avvarwrépas 3¢ ytyvouéyvns tis “EAAd8os xal rév xpyn- 18 
sc ola paroy Thy Krijow ert paddrov 7 mpdrepoy wowovuerns Ta 
ToAAG Tupavuldes ev rats wéAeot Kadicrayro, Tray mpocd- 
dwy perCdver ytyvoudvey (mpérepoy 5€ Foay em pnrois 
yépact marpixal BacwAeiat), vaurixa re éEnpriero 7 ‘EAXGS, 5 
Corinth. «al rijs Oadaoons padAoy dytelyovto. mpa@ror 5 KoplvOcor 
Aéyovrar éyyvrara rod viv tpdéxov peraxeploa Ta mept 
ras vats, Kai rpinpets mp@rov éy KoplvOe rijs “EAAddos 
vauTmnynOjva, gaivera 8 cai Daplots “ApetvoxAns Ko- 
plvO.os vavmnyds vais aomoas técoapas’ ern 3 earl 10 





I. 13, 14. B.C. 700-485. Ol. 20-73. 9 


pddtora Tptaxdota és THY TeAEUTIY TobdE TOD ToAguoU STE [7°4] 
"ApewvoxAns Saplos FAGev. vavyaxla re madara ov 
topev ylyverat KopivOlwy apos Kepxupaiovs’ éry 82 padtora 
kal ravrn éfijxovra Kal dcaxdoid éore péxpt trod adrod [664] 
15‘xpovov. olkodyres yap riy mdAw of KopivOio ext rod 
"IoOunot det 37 more eundpioy elyov, trav ‘EAAnvwy 76 
addat xara yy Ta wAclw fh xara OdAagoar, Téy Te évros 
TleAotovyjoov xai trav éfw, d1a ris éxelvwy map’ adAHAovs 
émpioydvrwy, xpyuacl re duvarol’ Hoa, as Kal Trois madat- 
2001s mowrats sednAwrar advetoy yap eénwydpacay ro 
xwploy. emeidy re of “EAAnves paAAov érAdi(oy, ras vais 
KTyodpevot TO AnoTiKoy KaOypoun, Kai éumdproy mapexovres 
duddrepa dvvariy eéoyov xpnudtwoyv apoodd@ Thy mddwW. 
1 "Iwow torepoy wodd ylyverar vaurexéy ent Kupov Ionians, 
15 TlepoGv apaétov BactAevovros cat KayBvoov tod vidos 
avrod, ris tre xa’ éavrovs Oadrdoons Kipp aoAepodpres [546-543] 
“expdrnody twa xpdvov. Kat TloAvxpdarns Zdyov Tupavvar Polycrates, 
' éml KapBvcov vaurixg loxtwy dddas te Tay vicwy bmyKd- [532-531] 
ovs enowjoaro, cat ‘Pyvecay éXav avdOnxe re "AtdAAOM 
30 T@ AnAlp: Dwxas re Maccadlay olxl(ovres Kapyndovl- Phocaea. 
ovs évixwy VOLGX OUIEES: [Goof] 
14 Avwvardrara yap tatra téy vavutixéy jv. alverar 82 Triremes 
Kai Tadta, todAais TOTES Dorepa yevdueva Tay Tpwikar, wntil AEM 
tpinpeos pev dAlyats xpajseva, mevtTnxovTépas 8 ért xat shortly 
mdolois paxpots @énprupéva domep exeiva. sAlyor re mpd oe 
5 tev Mndtxdv kal rod Aapelov Gavdrov, ds pera Kap- eae 
Btonv Tlepoay éBaclrevoe, rpinpers mepl re ScxeAlay rots oe 
Tupdvvors és mAROos eyévovro Kat Kepxupalois' radra 
yap reAevraia apo ths Eépfou orpareias vavtixa afid- 
Aoya ey rH “EAAGS: kardon. Alywiras yap Kal ‘AGqvaior, 
10 Kal dt tives GAAot, Bpaxéa exéxrynvro, cal tovrwy ra 
@oAAG mevtTnKovrépovs' owe re ad’ ob AOnvalovs [4831] 
OeuicroxaAns Execoey Alywhrats toAeuobvras, cai dua rod 


Though 
the cities 
which had 
navies 
became 
strong, 
wars by 
land were 
small ; 


had hardly 
arisen. 


L 


10 The Persians and the Tyrants.  1.14-11. 


BapBdpov mpoodoxipov ovros, tas vais troujoacba: alorep 
kat évavpdynoay’ xal atrat ovmw elyov 1d dons Kara- 
oTp@para. 15 
Ta pev oty vavrixa trav ‘EAAnvwr roratra Fv, ta TELS 
mada cal ra borepoy ytyvopeva. loyby 8&8 wepcemoin- 
cavro Suws obx eAaxlorny of mpocoydyres atrots ypnud- 
twy Te mpooddp Kai ddAdwv apy emmdrdovres yap ras 
joouvs KaTeotpéporro, kat padtora Boor pr) StapKy eixov 5 
xépar. xara yiy 8% méAquos, Sbev ris Kal d¥vamts Tape- 
yévero, ovdels Evvéorn’ wdvres 5¢ Foav, oor Kal eyévovro, 
” mods dudpouvs tous aderépovs éxdorors, kal exdjpous erpa- 
relas moAv and THs éautay én’ EdAAwy Karactpod7 ovK 
éfjecay of "EAAnves. od yap fuveotixecay mpds Tas pe- 10 
yloras moAeis DaHxoot, ovd' ad avrol dad rijs Tons Kowdas 
otparelas émootvro, car’ GAA#Aous 88 paAAoy ds ExacTor 
of doruyelroves emodeuouv. pddtota be és roy maAat more 


[700-6s01] yevduevoy méAeuov Xadxidéwy cat "Eperpidwy nai td Gddo 


The 
Persians, 


[546-543] 
[495-490] 


and the 
policy of 


the tyrants, 


kept 
Hellas 
weak and 
divided. 


“EAAnuixoy és Evapay lav éxarépwy décor. 15 

’"Emeyévero 82 GAAots re GAAOOs KwoAvpara ph abfnOnva, 16 
cad “Tas Tpoxwpyodyrey ent péya tay mpaypdrwy Kipos 
kat 7) Tlepotxt BactAela Kpotooy xadedotoa xal dca éevros 
“Advos trorapod mpos OdAaccay exeotparevce Kal Tas éy TH 
nrelpm méAas é30vAwoev, Aapeios 5% Borepoy tH Porvlkwr 5 
VaUTLK@ KpaTGY Kai Tas VHGOUS. 

T¥pavpvar 3? Sco, Foay ev ratgy ‘EAAnvikats wdAeot, To 17 
é¢’ éavraéy pdvoy mpoopdpevar és re Td oGpa Kal és Td Tov 
icov otxoy atfew &° aodarclas dcov éd3¥vavro pdaAtora 
Tas WoAELS Gxovr, empdyOn Te an’ aitay ovdev Epyor afic- 
doyor, el un ef re mpds Teptolkous Tous avtGy éxdotos’ of 5 
yap év LuxeAlg emi wArcloroy éxdépynoay dvvapews. obtw 
mavraydbev 4 “EAAGs emt arodty yxpdvov xarelxero pyre 
Kown pavepdy pndty xarepydcecOat, xara médets TE GTOA- 
porépa etvat. 





I. 18. B.C. 510-480. Ol. 67-75. 1! 


18 "Emedy 82 of re "A@nvaiwy ripavvor cai of éx ris GAAns At length 
“EAAddos ext moAd xal ampiv rupavverfelons of mAcicror reese 
(xai reAcvraios wAty tOv ey SixeAlqg) md Aaxedatpovlwy nians put 
carehvOnoay (7 yap Aaxedatuoy peta Thy krlow Tov viv ag 

5 évoxovyrmy attny Awpiéwy éni aAEiotoy Sy lopey xpdvov 
oracidcaca Suws éx madairdrov kal ebvopyOn cal det 
atupdvvevros “qv—erm ydp éors pddtora rerpaxdcta kat 
GAlym wAclw és riy redXeuT}y roddEe Tot ToA€uov ad’ od [804] 
Aaxedaipdriot ry atthy modtrelqa xp@vrat—xal 80 atrd 

10 Supdpevot cai ra éy rais GAAats wérAeot xabloracay), pera 
dé Thy Tay Tupdvywy KardAvow ex THs “EAAdSos ov moAAots 
éreow Gorepoy xal 7 éy Mapaddr Baxn Mijdoy mpos The Athe- 
"A@nvatous éyévero. dexdry de gras per’ abriy addis 6 ane 
BdpBapos 76 peyddw orddr@ én ri ‘EAAdSa Souddaduevos Marathon, 

15 HAGev. Kal peyddrou xivddvouv emixpesacbdvros of re Aa- pie a 
xedatdyio. tov fvptoAennodytey ‘EAAnvwr ynocavto cee 
Suvayer mpovyovres, kal of "A@nvaios emidyrwy tov Mijdwy at Salamis. 
dcavonbdvres exdumety Thy adédAw Kal dvackevacdpevor és 
Tas pais éuBdvres vautixol éyévovro. 

20 «6. Kowy re dtwodpevot roy BépBapor, borepoy ov mod\A@ Bat they 
ScexptOnocay mpds te "AOnvalovs cat Aaxedasuovlous of re quarreliad 


d&mocrayvres Bacthéws “EAAnves xat of Cupmroheuroarres. and ace 
to 


Surduer yap radra péytora depdyn Loyvoy yap of pry Fellas 
cara yhv of 3% vavoly. xal dAlyoy pey xpdvoy Evvdperver jj ns — with 
e or the 
as dpatypla, mera 3e dcevexOdvres of Aaxedarudriot xat of aie. 
*AOnvato: errorAduncay pera tov Evupdywy mpds adAAjAovs* 
cal tay GdAAwy ‘EAAqvev ef rwés mov diactaler, apds 
rovrovs jin éxapovy. dore and trav Mndixay és révde 
del rov méAcuoy Td piv onevdduevor Ta 3& ToAELodrTEs 7 
30 GAAnAots ff Tots éavray fvppdxors adrorapévois ed wape~ 
18. 2. ol wAcioro (nal redevraion sAiy Taw ty Yxerlg)], Bekker ol 
wAcioro: cal reAcvraion, wAhy Taw ty XxeXig). 
18. 7. #»—] and 9. xpavra:—], Bekker fy") and ypiwra:,]. 





12 Hippras and Htpparchus. I. 18-81. 


oxevdcavto Ta ToAgsta cal éureiporepor eyévovro pera 
N  xivddver ras peddras motodpevot. 
The two Kai of péy Aaxedaysdvioe ovx troreAcis Exovres pdpov 19 
ere tous fuppayxous nyoivro, cat’ dAtyapyxlay 8 odiow avrois 
Hag rida 4 pdvoy émirndelws Stws wodtrevoovaer Separevorres, ’AOn- 
ways. vator 8¢ vats Te Tay ToAEwY TH ypdv~ TapadraBdrTes TAY 
Xlwy cai AeoBiwv, xal xpyjpata rots waco rdéfavres épey. 5 
Kat éy€vero avrois és révde rov médepov 7 ldia mapacKeviy 
pellwy 7 @s ta xpdriord wore pera dxpatpvads ris fup- 
paxlas nvOnoay. 


These in- Ta pév ovy madaia roiatra ebpoy, xarena dvra navtl ZO 
dications é & i n { N & v0 rN 9 Q 
of the nS Texunpig morevoa. ol yap pwro. Tas aKoas 


nares TGy mpoyeyeynpevay, Kal fy emydpia oplow 7, dSpolws 
of early 


times GBacavicrws map’ ddAnrwy déyovrar. "AOnvalwy yodv To | 
cannot all ¢\HO0s “Immapyov olovrat bg’ ‘Appodlov cat ’Aptoroyelrovos 5 


be trusted, | a : : 

fortra-  TUpavvoy dvra admo0aveiv, cal ovx toacw Sri ‘Inalas pey 
dition is , a ee? ") 

ofhica mpeaBuraros dv hpye tay Tewworpdrov viewy, “Immapxos 


careless. 8 xal Qeooards ddeAqot joay avrod, troromjcartes dé TL 
exelyn tH tuépa wal mapaxpha ‘Appddios Kal’ Aptoroyelroy 
éx ray fvvedorwv cohlow ‘lanl peunvicda rod per 10 
dméoxovro @s mpoeddros, BovAcpevoe 8¢ amply EvdAAnPOHvat 
Spdoavrés Te Kal xivduvedoa, Te “lamdpyp TepiruxdrTes 
mept TO Aewxdpioy Kadovpevoy thy Tavabnvaixiy sopmny 

[514] Staxoopodvre dwéxreway. woAAG bé cat GAda Ere xal voy 
Gvra Kai ov xporp durnorotpeva cat of GAAot “EAAnves 15 
oux 6p0Gs ofovras, @otep tous te Aaxedatpoviwy Bactréas 
BH wg Wow apooriberOar Exdrepoy GAAG dvoiy, Kal rdov 
IItravdrny Adxov airots elvar, ds odd’ eyévero aézoTE. 
otrws dradaltwpos rots modAots 7 CyTnots THs dAnOelas, 


Kat émt rd érota paAAov Tpérovrat. 20 
But they "Ex 8& rév elpnucvor rexunpiwoy Spws roatra. dv tis 2] 
oer view VoHtaw pddtora & d7AGov ody duaprdyor, xai otre ws 


than either qroinral dpynxact wept avtay emi rd peiloy Koopodyres 





I.ai-93. 2B.C. 480-431. Ol. 75-87, 2. 13 


padAoy morevwy, olTE as Aoyoypdor Evyddecay emi rd a or 
5 Mpocaywydrepoy tH axpodoe 7 i dn Oéorepor, évra dvege- Oe. 

Aeyxta Kal Ta TOAAG bad xpdvouv aitay anlorws én rd 

pv0Gdes exvevixnxdra, evpjoOa 8 hynodpevos ex Tap 

empaveotdrwy onpeiwy, @s madata elvat, droxpertus. 

kat 6 méAeuos otros, xalmep tGv avOpdrwy, év & pey dy No war so 

10 TOAEUGoL, TOY WapdvTa del peytoTor KpivdyTwY, TaVvTAaevwY ba 
d€ ra dpxata paddAoy Bavpaldvrwy, an’ abréy trav Epyov 
oxotobdat dnAdces Spws pelCwy yeyernuévos auTGy. 

99 Kai dca pév Adyg elroy Exacror 7} pédAovres qrOhEuHoey 7 7 I have 
év abr 787 Svres, xademov Thy axptfecay: air Tov rex Oev- et 
Tov diapynpovedoar Hy, esol re Gv avros Kovea Kal rots sense of 
ddAobey wobev euot amayyéAAovoew’ ws 3 ay eddxovy euol nee hie 

5 Exaorot wept trav del wapdvrwy ra déovra pddAtot’ elneiy, 
exouévp Sri eyy’rara ris Evyumdons yveuns trav ddAnOGs 
AexGévrwv, oftws elpnrar. ra 8 Epya rav mpayOevrwy éy the exact 
TH TOAEL® OK ex TOD TapaTuxdvTos TuvOavdpnevos 7Elwca: ee 
ypdewy, ovd' as euot edKet, GAN’ ols re adrés maphy, cai Lula 
lo mapa Tay GAAwy Scov Buvaroy axpiBela wept éExdorov done. 
emeLeAOGv. erindvws 5¢ edploxero, dudTe of mapdvres Trois 
épyos éxdoras ov Tatra wept ray avray édeyov, GAX’ as 
éxarép@ tis edvolas h prynuns éxo. kal és péy daxpdaow 
lows Td py pvOGdes adtay drepréorepoy haveirar’ door de 

15 BovAncovrat TOY TE yevouevwny TO gadés cKoTeEty Kal TOY 
ped\AdvTwy tore avOis xara Td avOpemecov TootTwv Kal 
mapatAnoiwy évecOat, adédma xplyew attra dpxotytws « ~ 
éfer. xtiud re és det pGAAovy  dyauicpa és 76 Tapaxphpa 
éxovewy fvyxerat. 

23 Tév 8% apdrepoy epywy péyorov énpdxOn to Mndixev, The war 
kal robro Guws dvety vavpaxlay Kal weCopaylaw raxeiav fy mireau 
Thy Kpiow €oxev. Tovrov 5& Tod moAduou pijxds re péya Persian 
apovBn, maOqjuara te vvyvexOn yevérdar ev aire tH yee 

5 ‘EAAabe ofa ovx Erepa év tow xpdvy. otre ydp mdAeis Panied by 





14 Epidamnus. I. 28, 24. 


great tocalde AnpOeioar npnyaoOncay, al wey rd BapBdpoy ai 
Seenee S Sa0 oddy atréy dyrimodepotvrwy (elct 3’ at cat 
olxjropas peréBadroy ddroxduevar), obre gvyal rocalde 
avOpamwy kal ddvos, 6 yey nar’ aitov roy méAepov 6 32 
dua 7d oraciddey. td re mpdrepov dxon pey Aeydpeva 10 
épy~ 8% omandrepoy BeBaovpeva oix Amora xaréorn, 
ceicpay te népt, ot eat mArcioroy dua prépos ys xat 
loxupdérara: of adrot éréoxov, HAlov re exrelpers, at muKvd- 
Tepat Tapa Ta éx rod amply xpdvov pynuovevdpeva FuvéByocay, 
avypol re fort map’ ols peyddot xal dn’ atréy cal Aol, 15 
Kal 4 oby fxtora BAdWaca xai pépos tt POelpaca 7 
Aowuwdns vécos’ Tatra yap mdvra pera Tovdse TOD woAdpov 
Apparent dua fvverdébero. pfavro 8& avrod "A@nvator wal Iledo- 
peer movyyjovo, AvoavTes Tas TptaKxovTovrers omovdas al adrois 
éyévoyvro pera EvBolas ddwow. didre 8’ ~rvcayv, Tas 20 
airlas mpovypaya mpGroy cat ras dtadopds, rod py twa 
Cyrnocal more @& Srov rocobdros wéveuos rots “EAAnot 
KaTéorTy. Thy pey yap dAnOecrdrny mpdpaci, apaverrdrny 
88 Adyw, Tovs *AOnvalovs jyoduat peydAovs ytyvopévous 
cal @déBov mapéxovtas rots Aaxedaipovlos dvayxdoat és TO 25 
moAcuer ald’ és To pavepoy Aeyduevar airlar ald’ Foav 
éxarépwv, ap Sv Avoavres tas cnovdds és rov wéAcpor 
KaTéoTyoay. 
Epi- "Exidapvos fore médts ey deftG eomrdovrs rov "Idmoy 34 
Goolies ts xéATov" tpocotkodar 3° avtny TavAdyriot BaépBapor, "IAAv- 
Corcyra for pixdy @Ovos. ravrny dmdxicay pty Kepxvpaio, olxiorhs 
aor : 3’ éyévero Dadlos ’EparoxAeldov KoplvOcos yévos tév ad’ 
“HpaxAdovs, xara 37 roy maAady vduov éx THs pntpoTdAEws § 
caraxAnOels. fvvgxicay 3% kal Kopww6iwy rwes xai rob 
dAAov Awpixod yévous. mpoerAOdvros 82 Tod xpdvov éyévero 
n tov “Emdapuvlov mddris peyddn xal roAvdvOpmmos’ ora- 
ovacavres 8 éy dAAnAots ern woAAd, ws Adyerat, amd 
moA€uov Tivds TOY mpocoixwy BapBdpwyv epOdpnoay kai 10 





I. 24, 25. B.C. 435, 434- Ol. 86, 2, 3. 15 


tis dvvdpews THs ToAARS eorepnOncay. Ta de reAevtaia 
apd tTovde Tod moAduov 6 diuos atrayv efedinge rovs 
duvarovs, of 3¢ dweAOdvres pera tGv BapBdpwv éAntCovro 
Tous ev rh méAe KaTd Te yay Kal kara OdAaccay. of d¢ ev 

15 7 wéAet Ovres "Emddurios érrerdi) eaéCovro, méutovow és 
ty Képxupay apéoBecs as pntpémody ovcay, deduevot pi} 
opas tepiopay POeipoudvovs, GAAG Tots Te devyovras 
fvvadrAd£at odlor cal rov trév BapBdpwy méAeuoy xara- 

Adoat. radra be ixérar xabe(dpevor és 7d “Hpaiov edéovro. 

20 of 3¢ Kepxupaios ri txerelay ovx ed¢£avro, ddd’ dmpaxrovus 
dnénepwar. 

25 vdvres 32 of ’Emddpmor obdeulay odiow dnd Kepxipas and, being 
Tyswplay ovcay, ey andpy elxovro Oéc0a: 1rd mapdy, xal refused, 2 
neupavres és Acddovs tov Oedv emnpovro el mapadoiey 
Kopw6lors ryv modw as olxtorats cal tipwplay Twa 

5 mepprr an’ alréy moveicOar. 6 3° abrois dvetAe mapa- 
sodvac Kai jyepdvas movetoOar. edAOdvTes 32 of "Emddprior 
és ry KépivOov xara 7d payretoy tapédocay Thy atotxlay, 
tov Te olxtoriy dmodeaxvivtes opady ex KoplyOov éyta xat 
7d xpnornptoy dndAodvres, eddovTd TE ph Tdas TEptopay 
10 diabOetpopevous GAA’ érapivar, KoplvOio. 8 xard Te 7d The Cor- 
dixazov taedéCavro Ty tywplay, vonl(ovres oby ocoy ae by 
éavray eivat Thy aroxlay 7 Kepxupalwr, dpa 32 xa plore: th the in- 
ce of 
tov Kepsupalwy, Sri atray tapnuddovy dvres &0tKot' the 
obre yap dy mavnylpert tais xowais diddvres yépa Ta Parca: 
15 vous(dpeva ovre KopivOip dvdpt ampoxarapydpevor tay 
iep@v Sowep ai dAAat drrotxla, wepippovotyres 32 avtovs 
kal ypnpdrey dvydper dvres car’ éxeivoy Toy xpdvov dota 
tots ‘EAAHvwy wAovowwrdrots Kai TH és méAEuov TapacKevT} 
buvyardrepot, vauTix@ 8€ Kal modAv mpodxev forw Gre 
20 ézaipdpevot, Kat xata thy Trav Pardcwy tpoevolknow ris 


25. 17. wat xpnudrow Buvdye: Syres] Hiinnekes conjectures ral év 
xpnuarow durdpe Gyres. 


16 Corinth and Corcyra. I. 25-27. 


senda § Kepxipas xAdos éydprwy ra mepi tas vais'—7 Kat padAov 
éfnprivovro rd vavrixdy cal foay obx ddvvarot’ rpijpets ydp 
pi- elxoot cal éxardy tmnpxov atrois Ste ipxovro mokeuety— 
mavrwy ovy TouTwy éyxAnpara éxorres ol KopivOcor Exeprrov 26 
és tiv ’Enldapvoy dopevor tiv Odedlay, olxjropd re rdv 
BovAdyevoy lévas xeXevovres cai "Aumpaxtwrdy cat Aevxa- 
diwy cat éavrdy gpovpovs. enopevOnoay 3 weln és 
*"AtoAAwvlay, Kopw@lwy otcay dmolay, d€e. roy Kepxv- 5 
palwy pi KmAvwyras Un’ abray xara OdAacoay Tepatovpevot. 
Kepxupatos d3& ered odovro rovs te olxyropas kai 
gpovpots fxovras és thy 'Enldapyvov ryv te dotxlay 
Kopw6los sedoévny, éxaArénavor' cal mAEvcavres evbus 
aévte Kal elxoot vavot cat torepoy érépp ordd@ Tovs TE 10 
evyovras éxédevoy kar’ émpetav 3éxeo0at abrovs (FAPov yap 

és thy Képxupay of trav ’Emdapriwy duyddes, tdpovs re 
dnovexvivtes xal Evyyévecay, iv mpoicyduevor eddovro eas 
Karayew) rovs te dpovpots obs KopivOcot Ermey ay xat 
rovs olkyjropas anonéurey. of 8¢ "Emddpumor ovdéy abréy 15 
Umjxovoay. GAAG otparevovow én’ abrovs of Kepxupaior 
The Cor- reogapaxovra vavol pera Tay huyddwy as xaraforres, cal 


blockade rovs "IdAupiots tmpooAaBevres. mpooxabeCdpevor 5& rH 
a : méAtv mpoetnoy ’Emdauvloy tre tiv BovdAdpevoy cal rods 
amnus. 


Eévous drabeis ameérat, el 82 7, @s ToAEulots xpnoerbat. 20 
‘Os 8 otk énelOovro, of pev Kepxvpaior (gore 3° lodpds 

The Cor- 16 xwplov) érodtdpxovy thy wédAwv, Koplvécor 8’, as adrois 27 
ee o 8 THs “Eméduvov FAdoy GyyeAos rt wodstopxoivrat, 
relieveand zapeoxeva(ovro orpariay, cal Gua dnoxlay és thy 'Enl- 
ar gaia Sapvoy exnpvocov ent rH ton wal duoig tov BovAduevoy 
orig aed lévac’ el 3€ ris 1d mapavrixa pey pr eOerAor EvutAciy, 5 
and their petéxeey 82 BovAerat tis dokias, wevTyKovTa spaxpdas 
allies. xaradévra Kopw@las pévew’ joay dt Kal of mAédortes 

mo\Aot xat of rdpy’pioy KxaraBdAdortes’ edenOnoay be 


kal tov Meyapéwy vavol odds fvuzporéuwew, ef dpa 


I. 27-20. B.C. 435, 434. Ol. 86. 2, 3. 17 


10 kwAvowwTro td Kepxvpalov mdeiy* of 38 sapecxevd(ovro 
avrots éxt® vavot fvprAciv, xat TlaAfs KepadAjver réo- 
gapoww. xat "Emdavplwy esenOncav, ot mapécxov mévre, 
“Epptovas 82 ulay xat TporCjvioe d00, Aevxddcoe 82 déxa Kai 
"ApmpaxtGrar dxtd. OnBalovs 8% xpypara yTyoay . Kal 

15 PAtaclovs, HAelovs 3% vais re xevas xal ypypara. airay 
3¢ KopivOlev vijes mapeoxevdcovro rptaxovra cat rptoyx/Acot 
émAtrat. 

28 °Eme:dy 82 eriOovro of Kepxupaios tiv mapackeviy, The Cor- 
€Odvres es KépiOov pera Aaxedaiovloy cal Sicvevlwy eens 


propose 
apéoBewv, obs aapéAaBov, éxéAevor Kopindtous Tovs éy arbitration: 
Emddyurg dpovpovs re xal olkyjropas amdyew @s ov perdv race cae 

savrois "Emdduvov. el 3€ re avrimovodyrat, dlkas Oedov ie ing to 
sodvat ev [leAotovvijow mapa médeow als av duddrepot blockading 
EuyuBGouw smorépwy 8 av dicac7R elvar riv dmotxlay, ric ay oe 

- rovrous xpareiy. 70edov Be cal ro éy Den bars pare fers al 
emerpeyas. adéAepoyv 8& ovK elwy Torety’ ef 3e ps7, Kal av- face: an 

10 Tot apa yRaTOneEaO a: épacay, éxelvwy Bialopeveon, gidrous to suspend 
novetcOat obs ob BovAovrat érdpovs Trav viv dvTwy pahdov 
edeAlas Evexa. of 8€ KoplvO.0. amexplvavro attois, jv 
ras Te vats kat rots BapBdpovs dard 'Emddpvov anaywot, 
BovrcdoerOat’ mpdrepoy 8 od KadGs Exew Tovs wey ToALop- 

15 xetoOat avrovs 82 dixdcerOar. Kepxvpato. 3% avréAcyor, 
nv Kat éxetvos rots éy ’Emidduvp draydywot, Tomoev 
tabra’ érotpot 3& efvar cal dore dudordépous pévery xara 
X¢payv, otrovdds de noaete €ws dy 7 dlkn yévnrat. 

29 = KoplvOr01 82 obdey rovrwy brjxovoy, GAA’ éreidy TApers The Cor- 
avrots yoay al vies xat of Lippayot rapjoay, mpoméuwavres a 


KIPUKG mpdrEepoy woneuop mpoepoovtra Kepxupalois, dpavres The Cor- 
éBdourjxovra vavot cab wévre dicxAlots Te SmAlrais EMAEOV defeat 


sént tiv "Exl3auvov, Kepxvupalots évayrla oAeunoorres* yore al 


28. 18. 82] Bracketed by Bekker, and perhaps not read by the writer of 
aScholium, but is found in all the MSS. and should probably be retained. 


Cc 


18 Corinth and Corcyra. I. 29, 80. 


and onthe éorparnye: 8% ray pey vedv ’Apioreds 6 TleAAlyov xai 
ri a KadAtxparns 6 KadAlov xat Tydvwp 6 TiudyOous, rod 32 
damnus to zre(od Apyériuds te 6 Evpuriuou xat Ioapyldas 6 "Iodpyov. 
noe émedy 3° éyévovto év ’Axripy ths ’Avaxtoplas yijs, ob rd 
lepdv rot "Amd\Awvds éore, emt Te oTdpart rod “Aumpa- 10 
xtxod xdAtov, of Kepxupatoe xypuxd te mpoéneuway adrots 
éy dxatio amepodvra pi) wAeiy émt odas Kal ras vais dua 
éxAnpouv, (evéavrés re ras maAdatds wore mAotuous efvar 
kat ras dAAas émoxevacavtes. Gs 3¢ 6 Kypué Te amny- 
yetAey obdéy elpnvaioy mapa trav KopwOiwy kat al vijes 15 
avrots émetAnpwvro otvcat dydonxorra (reccapdKovra yap 
’"Exléapvoy érodcdpxovy), dvravayduevot cal mapatagduevot 
évavpdynoay Kal évl(xnoay of Kepxupaio: mapa nodvd xat 
vais Tevrexaldexa SépOerpay trav KopwOlwy. ry de airy 
nuépg avrois EuvéBy xai rovs riy Exi3apvoy todopxoiyras 20 
nmapacrncacba. duodroyla dore rovs pey emndrvdas dr0dd- 
oda, Kopw6lous 3¢ dncavras gxew Ews dy GddoO te 5d£y. 
TheCorcy- Mera dé ryv vavyaxlay of Kepxupatos rponaioy orjoavtes 3O 
pean éni ry Aevxluyn ris Kepxipas axpwrnplp rovs piv &Adovs 
the allies ofs €\aBop alypadrdrovs dnéxrewvav, KopwOlovs 8& dnoavres 
until elxov. torepoy 3¢ éredy of KoplyOtor cai of Siupayor 
joonwevot Tais vavoly dvexapnoay én’ olxov, THs Oaddoons 5 
Corinthian Gadons éxpdrovy tris car’ éxetva ta xwpla of Kepxupaior, 
kal mAevoavtes és Aevxdda thy Kopw0lwv doulay ris yis 
éreyov, xat KvAdAnvyy 7d ‘HAclwy énlveov événpnoar, ért 
vais xal xpnpara tapécxov Kopw6las. tod te xpdvov Tov 
mAetorov pera THY vavpaylay éxpdrovy ris Oardoons Kat 10 
tous tay KopwvOlwy vpudxous ememrdovtes EpOerpov, péxpe 
ov KopivOtot mepidvte rp Oper épwarres vais xal otpariay, 
énel opdv of Evpupaxor endvovy, éorparomedevovro én’ 
’"Axtlp xat wept rd Xewéptov ris Oeonpwridos pvdaxijs 
Evexa ths te Aeuxddos xai tay GAAwy TéAcww Soar odicr 15 
30. 12. wepidyr: rH Opa] Read wepudyr: rH Oéper with one good MS. 





I. 830-82. B.C. 435-433. Ol. 86. 2-4. 19 


pldcas Foay. davrectparomededovro 8% Kat of Kepxvpator 
ent ry Aeuxlyyy vavol re xal wel. emémdedv te ovdérepor 
GAAHAGs, GAAA Td Odpos rodro dvrixabe(Spevor xeEmmavos 
75n avexopnoay én’ olxov eROTEpOL 
31 Tov 3 énavrdv advra rév pera my vavpaylay cai Tov Prepara- 
torepoy of KopivOior dpyi pépovres tov mpds Keprupatous pea a 
WOAELOV évavmyotrro Kal wapeoxevd(ovro Ta Kpdriora by Corinth 
vey otddoy, éx te aris TeAotovvncov ayelpovres xal rijs [435,434,0° 


434) 433]. 
5 GAAns *“EAAddos épéras, pace melOovres. muvOavduevor Se corre in 


alarm seeks 
of Kepxvpaiot ri mapackeviy atray époBoivro, xal (oay the alliance 
yap oddeves ‘EAAjver Evotrovdor od8% eceypaypavro éavrods of Athens. 
ovre és Tas ’AOnvalwy orovdas obre és ras Aaxedatpovlwr) 

Zsofey avrois éAPovow as tovs "AOnvalovs Evppdxovstyevé- 
10 70at Kai @deAlay Tivd Teipacba an’ atréy eiploxerOa. 

of 8 Koply@cor wvOdpevor radra fAOov xal avrot és ras 

"AOjvas mperBevodpevor, Stas py opto. mpos tm Kepxv- 

palwy vautix@ To Arrixdy mpooyevduevoy eunddioy yévntat 

OéoOar tov mddAEnov F} Pothovras. kataotdoyns d& éxxAn- on 
13 alas és dyrivoylay FAOov, kai of yey Kepxvpaios éregay SPEC 

Toade. 

392 ‘‘ Alxatoy & ’A@nvato. rots pyre evepyeolas peydAns We have 
unre Evupaxlas Tpovperonérns HKxovtas mapa Tous méAas stale od 
émexouplas danep xal jets viv denoopudvous dvadiddfat alliances : 

ddtoTa pe L & po a déovrat, el be Sri vee 

sparov, pddArora pey ws Ka pepop wn, OTe Gan alli. 
5 Y€ OUK eariCfpta, éneira 8% ds Kal my xdapu BéBarov eCoveur a atte 

el 32 rovrwy pndey capes xaraorycover, py dpylCecbas qv Trait that 
aruyGow. Kepxvpato: d¢ pera ris Evppaylas rijs altnoews daly 
kal ratra morevovtes exupa tyuty mapéferOar anéoreAay policy has 

qpas. rerdxyxe 8% Td avrd emiridevua ™pés Te yas és THY a an 

10 xpelay Hpiv Groyoy kal és ra qucrepa avraéy érv rT? mapoprt cannot 


dfipopoy. Fvppayol re yap ovdevds mw ey Te ™po Too 2 ae 
éxovorot yevouevor viv dAAwv Todro Senodsevot Hropev, Kat seca 

oe , ry 9 n e- 
dua és tov mapdvra médeuov KopwOlov epipor 30 aitd handed. 


C 2 


20 Corcyraean Speech. I. 82, 38. 


kadéorapev, Kai wepitotnxey 1) doxodca usy mpdrepoy 
owmppoctyy, Td pH ey addorpla Fvppaxlg tH rod wéAas 15 
yuoun tvyxwouvevew, viv GBovria cal doddvera gawopuérn. 
THY pe ovy yevouérny vavpaylay avrot xara pdvas atew- 
odueba KopwOious’ ered) 8¢ pelCove tapacxevy did TTeAo- 
movyngov Kai Tis GAAns ‘EAAddos eh’ Puas wpunvrar «al 
npets advvaro, dpGpev dvres rh olxelg pdvoy Suvdmer wept- 20 
yevécOat, kai dua péyas 6 xlyduvos el eodueOa tn’ atrois, 
dvdyxn kal tpay cat &ddAov tavrds emexouplas deioGat, cat 
Evyyvepn ef pn pera xaxlas ddfyns 3& padAov dyaprlg rH 
mpérepoy atpaypootvn evavtia roAuGpev. 
Yet we Temjoerat 3% tiv meBoudvots cad} 4 fvvruyla xara 33 
= aie TOANG Tis Huerépas xpelas, mpGrov pev Sri ddixovpévois 
agood al ovx érépovs BAdmrovot thy emixovplay romoerde, 
steal «= @etTa Tept ray peylorwy xivdvvevorras dekduevor ds dy 
pags paddtora per deysvyotov paptuplov ri xapw xarabeiode, 5 
navy. vaurixdy Te xexTueOa TARY TOO wap tiv wAetoroy. Kat 
oxépacde rls evapagla onanwrépa 7 tls rots todeulors 
Aummporépa, el ty tpeis dy apd moAAGY xpnudTwr Kal 
xaptros éripjoacde Svvauuy tpiv mpooyevérOa, airy map- 
eoTtw atrendyyeAtos dvev xiwvddvev cat dandyys d:d000a 10 
éaurjqy, xal mpooér: hépovoa és péy Tovs ToAAoUs dperny, 
ols 8 érapuveire xdpiy, tuiv 8 abrois loydy & ev Te 
travtl xpdvp dArlyos 3% da wdvra fvveBn, wai dAlyou Eup- | 
paxlas deduevor ofs emixadrodvrat dopdAccay Kal Kdopor 
ovx Hoooy diddvres 7) AnWopevor mapaylyvovras. 15 


You are Tov 3 woAepov, 52’ Svmep xpyomor dy elnuev, ef ris 
in danger 
yourselves 
from Lace- verat rovs Aaxedatpovlovs pdBy Te tuerepp ToAEpnoelortas 
daemon : . a eee en . 

through us “at tous KopirOlous duvapyévous nap’ aitois xal ipiv ex Ppovs 


a Gyras kal mpoxaraAayBdvortas judas viv és Ti» tyerépay 20 


byway pn olerae EvecOat, yvouns dyaptdver xai ovx alaOd- 


83. 5. xarafeicGe] is Bekker’s conjecture. MSS. xaraéjode or xard- 
Once. Kead xaradhoecbe (Kriiger and others). 














I. 88-85. B.C. 433. Ol. 86. 4. 23 


émyelpnory, tva ph Te Kow@ éxOet Kat’ avTGy per’ addr) how Sst in- 
orGpev, pnde dvoty POdoar dudprwow, 7} KaxGoat Nuas 7} then) oo 
apas avrovs BeBardoacba. yérepoy 8 ad ~pyov mpore- — 
phoa, Trav pey didd6vrov tuav be deCapevon Thy évupaylav,”- 

25 Kal mpoem Povrevern avrots 4aAXov 7} i dyrem.Bovreverr.. 

34 ‘Hy 32 Adywow as od dixatoy rods operépous dzolxous It may be 
vas déxerGat, padérwcay ws maca droula ev pev mdacyx- nponeres 
ovoa Tig THY pyTpdToALy, Adcxovuséyn 5é GAAOTpLobrac’ is ont 
ov yap ém rep SotAot GAA’ em) Tq dpotor rots Aeroudvors city. Deke 

5 elas demtpmovrat. as 32 qdlxovy, cadés eori* ™poxAn- ea gives 
Oévres yap wept Emidduvov és xplow moAcum padAov 7} Te claim to 
tow ‘Bouhaénoas Ta dyeAijpara peredOeiv. xal dyuiv kort cheaeenad 
Tt Texps}ptov & mpds 7; pas tous fvyyeveis dpGow, Sore avdrn and, if she 
Te pn TapayerOa bn’ adrdy, Seopévors te ex Tod evOdos pi) — 

10 broupyety’ 6 yap éAaxloras ras perapedelas éx Tod xapl- a wrone 
8 uw 
(eoOar rots évayrlois Aap Bday dogaddoraros ay d:areAoln. have . 

35 Avoere 8 ovd? ras Aaxedawpovlwy oznovdas Bexduevor oe. 
Huas pyderépwy dvras fumpdxovs’ elpnrar ydp éy avrats, Ag for ‘the 
ray “EdAnvidov méAcwn ris pndayod Evupayet, eLeivar pipe es, 
map’ Strorepovs av dpéoxntar edAOciy. Kat decvor el rotcde trals like 

spev and te trav évondvowy ~orat sAnpoty ras vats kal ar 


mpocért kal éx Tis EAAns “EAAddos xal ovy Hxtora dd Tév either side. 


tuerépwy banediav, Heas 3& dnd ris mpoxetéyns re fvp- “eat a 


paxlas efp£ovor cai and ris dAAOOd” wodey wpedlas, efra eda 
dy ddcxnpart Ojoovra: meccOdvrwy tyay & dedpe8a. OAV Corinth 

10 8¢ éy mAElom alrla jpets pH weloavres tuas ELopev’ nyas dara 
wey yap xwouvebovras xai obx éxOpots dvras dadcecde, among 
rapdse 3t oby Saws Kwdvtal eOpGy dvrwy cal émédvrwy eed ae 
yernoerOe, GAAA cal amd ris tperdpas dpxiis Svvapy neither or 
apogNapet meptowerbe iv ob Slxatov, GAN’ 7H Kdxelvoy ot 

15 kwAvEew Tovs éx Ths tuerepas picboddpovs, 7 Kal Hpiv Tép- 
new cad & ri dv revoOnre OdeAlapy, pddtora 8% amd rod 


apopavovs defauevous Bondeiv. 


22 Corcyraean Speech. I. 85-87. 


Itisyour  IToAAa 3, domep ev dpxn trelmopev, ra Evudepovra 
eas drodelxvuper, cal péytoroy Sri of re avrot moAeuion Hui 
and ours §jcay, Step capeotdty aloris, kat oro. ovK dobeveis GAN’ 20 
to be faith- < . ‘ zs . 
fal allies, [&xavol rovs peraordytas BAdWat xal vaurixis nal ovx 
nmeperisos THs <vppaxlas 8douevns ody dpola % dAdAo- 
Tpiwots, GAAG padtora pév, el dvvacde, pndéva GAdrov cay 
cextnjobat vats, el 5¢ py, Sorts exuperaros, rodroy didov 
éxeuy. 25 
The enemy Kat Srp rdde fvpdépovra pev Bonet AdyecOat, poSetrar 36 
utr 3¢ py 80 abra TeOdpevos Tas orovdds Avon, yrorw Td wey 
youare dedtds atrot loyiv ~xov rovs évaytlouvs padAov doBjaor, 
hut whe.” 70 8% Oapoody ph defaudvov dobeves dv mpds loyvovras 
eae Tous éxOpats dbetorcpoy toduevon, cat dua ov mepl THS 5 
Waris  Kepxvpas viv rd mwAdov 7 xat trav AOnvay Bovdevdpevos, 
certain. = «ai od ra xpdriata atrais mpovody bray és roy péAAovra 
kat Scov ob rapovra moAEpov TO atrixa Tepoxon@n ervdo.dy 
xeploy mpocdaBeiy 8 pera peylorwy xatpGv olxeodral re 
Corcyra is xal woAeyotrat. tis te yap “IraAias xal SexeAlas KaAGs 10 
arate mapdnAov xeirat, Gore pyre exeiey vavrixdy éacat [eAo- 
Sicily. movunolos éredOety ro re évOdvde mpos taxet mapatepwat, 
at és raAAa fvudopdrardy éorw. 
‘Shall our Bpaxurdry 8’ av xepadalw, rots re fiumacr xal xa? 
anata .  €kacrov, rgd’ dv ph mpoécOar nuas paborre, rpla pév Gyra 15 
theene-  Adyou dia rots “EAAnot vavurixd, 16 map’ duiv Kai rd jypye- 
aoe tepoy xat ro KopwOlwy’ rovrwy 3’ el mepidwerbe ra dvo és 
point. ravtoyv éAdeiy xal Koplv@cot nas mpoxaradAnovra, Kepxv- 
patois re xat IleAomovynolos Gua vavpaxnoere, deEduevor 
de huas eere mpos avrovs mAeloot vavol rais tyerdépats 20 
Corinthian dywrf(ecOa.”  rovadra prev of Kepxupaio. efrov' of d2 
mpc: Koplv6.0. per’ avrovs rodde. 
The Cor- ** Avayxatov Kepxupalwy ravde ov pdvoy rept tod d¢£a- 37 


¢c ans n“ ‘4 ry 
oor Oat opas rov Adyov Toincaydvwr, GAA’ as xal jets Te 


36. 20. iperépas] Or hyerépas. 


1. 37, 38. Corinthian Speech. 23 


Gdixotuey Kat abrot obx elxdrws ToAeuodvrat, pynodévras shun alli- 
MpGrov Kal jas mepl dudorépwy ofrw nal émt roy GAAOv their tat 
5 Adyov léva, tva riv ad’ pay re dflwow dodadéarepor 25s should 
mpoedinte Kai Thy ravde xpelay pH ddroylotws amwonode. light. 
gact 8& fvppaxlay 314 rd cSgpov oddevds mw défacba’ 
TO 3’ éxt xaxoupyle xat ovx dperj érerndevcay, fppaydv 
Te ovdéva BovdAcpevoat mpds TadcKyjuara ovse pdprupa exe, 
10 oure TapaxaAobyres aloytverOa. Kal 7 wédts atray dua, They ill- 
avrapxn Oéow xewuévn, mapéxer attovs duxactds dy BAd- eae 


nrovol ria paddov f} xara fuvOnxas ylyverOat, 81a 1d bound 
e-y visitors, 


qKiora éml robs ,wédas éxmA€ovras pddtora Trovs GAAOUS and fear no 
dvdyxn xataipovras BexexOar. Kav rovrp rd ebnpents ean 
15 doovdov obx wa py Luvaducnowow érépors mpoBéBAnvrat, shevide 
GAA’ Saws Kara povas ddixGor xal Smws év @ pev dy xpar- praelag 
Got BidCwvrar, ob 8 dv Adbwor TAEov Exwouy, Hy 5€ wov 
Tt mpochdBwow dvatcyvyraow. xalro. ef foav advdpes 
aonep paoly dyabol, dom dAnnrdérepot foay rots 7éAas, 
20 troopde pavepwrépay effv avrois thy dperny didodcr nal 
dexoudvors ra Blxata decxvivas. 
38 AAA’ obre mpds rods EAAous obre és Hpas roolde eloly, ‘ We are 
atrocxot 8° dvres Aheoracl re dia mavros Kat viv moAEuodot, ee 
Adyovres @s ox emt Te KaxGs mdacxew exmeudOelnoay. colony.’ 
quets 32 obd’ avrol mapev emi rp trd TovTwy UBpicerIa aa aae 
5 atotxtaat, GAX’ ent TS yeudves Te elvat cal Ta elxdra ee 
OavpdcerPar. al yoty Birat Gmrotxlat Tys@ow eas, cal mother- 
uddtsora tnd dnolkwy orepyducOa’ xal dyAov Sri ef rots Y*— 
ahéoow dpéoxovrés éopev, Toiod’ dy pdvois obx dp0ds 
énapéoxowmer, ovd emorparevouer exapeTas uy Kal diadep- 
1o dyrws Tt ddixovpevot. Kaddv 3’ Fv, el cal uaprdvoper, 
roiode pey etfar TH Huerépg spyn, Huty d alcxpdy Bidcacba 
thy tovrey perpiéryra’ UBpe de Kal eLovaiq Aovrov above all 
mOAAG és Has GAAa te Hpaptyxact cat Exidapuvoy hyerépay fsldaratee 
38. 9. lmorparevoper], Ullrich conjectures lweorparevoper. 





24 Corinthian Speech. I. 88-40. 


ovoay Kaxoupéyny pev ov mpoaetotodvTo, eAOdvrwy 8& nudy 


eri riyswplg édXdvres Big Exovow. 15 
‘They Kai pact 57 3lxn apdrepoy edna xplverOa, Hv ye ov 3D 
pouty roy mpovxovta kal éx rod dadadods mpoxadovpevoy Adyew 


tion.” But ry Soxeiy def, AAAG Tov és toov Td TE Epya cpoiws Kal rovs 
they block- \ ca » 9 ‘ 
aded Epi- Adyous mply d:aywrl(ecPar xabiordyra. otrar 3’ ob apiv 
ra moAtopKeiy To xwplov, GAA’ eredy HyjoavTo Nuas ov TeE- 5 
They did pid\eoOat, rére cal To evrpents ris dixns mapéoxovTo. Kat 
ie at Sepo Akovotw od Taxel pdvoy avrot duaprévres, GAAQ Kal 


sliienes till Suas viv afcodvres od Evupayety AAG Fvvadinety nat d10- 
ey were 


in danger. P0pous dvras jyiv déxecGar opas: obs xpiv, dre dopa- 
A€oraros joav, réte mpooiévat, xat pi) ev @ jets pev 10 
ndunpeda otro: 38 Kivdvvevovow, pnd ev ¢ tyes ris Te 
duvduews atrGy rdére ov peradaBovtes ths wdeArlas viv 
peraddoere, xal ray duaprnpdrwy droyevdpevar ris ad’ 
npav alrias rd toov éfere, maAar 3 Kowwdoavras Thy dvva- 
ty Kowa xal ra dmoBalvorra éxew. 15 
‘Neutrals ‘Qs péy ovy avroi re pera mpoonxdrvtmy éyxAnudrwv 40 
ser aga epxdueba cat ofde Blator cai mAcovéxra: eloi, SednAwrat 
feague,’ ws 8° ovx ay Bixalws atrobs ddxooPe, wqPeiy xpy. el yap 
they can do elpnrat éy rais omoveais e£eivar map dmordépovs tis toy 
cnr dypdgwv médewy Bovdreras éAOeiv, od Tois emt BAGSn Erépwr 5 
their lotow 4 EvvOnxyn éorly, GAA’ Sotis ph GAAov atrov dnocte- 
sires p@v aodarelas deirat, cat Saris pty rots deapéevors, el 
ging their cwdpovoict, méAeuov dvr’ elpnyms momoe & viv dpets 
rund ality is pty TeOdpevor iptv wd0ore Sv. od yap roicde pdvoy ext- 
koupot ap yévoirbe, GAAG Kal jpiv dvri évomdvdwv mor€gurot’ 10 
dvdyxn yap, el tre per’ atrGy, cal dutverbat pn Svev tyav 


Tovrous. 


39. 15. Some, mostly inferior, MSS. add (after xowd xai rd dwofaivorra 
éxev) dyxAnpdraw 82 pdvew duercyous ofrws raw pera rds apdfas rovTew 
pi?) wowoveiv, The words are obscure in construction and unimportant 
to the sense. 


I. 40-43. B.C. 433. Ol. 86. 4. 25 


Kalrot Slxatol y’ dare pdAcora pev exroday orjva dudo- 
tépois, ef 3 py, rovvavrloy ert rovrouvs pel Huay lévat 
15 (Kopw0ias pév ye évorroviul éore, Kepxupaiots 8% obde 3: 
dvaxexijs menor éyéverOe), xat roy vdpov pr) xadsordvat But do 
Gore tous érépwv adiorapévous déxeOat. ovde yap Hypeis cea 
Laplwy droordvrey Wipoy mpoceOéueba evartiay ipiv, roy We voted 
HAdwy WeAotovynolwy dixa eynpiopnévion el xpi) atrots Reine 
20 duuvewy, pavepds 8¢ avrelzopen Tovs mpoojxovras Evppdyous rach 
aurdy Twa Kohdcew. el yap rots xaxdy Ti bpavras dexd- And some 
pevot Tiyswphoere, pavetrat cal & Tov Uperépay ovK éAdoow seh vais 
npiv upoceiat, cat rov vduov ed’ tiv abrots padAov 7) éd’ secede. 
quiw Onoere. 

Al Atxaidpara pev otv rdde mpds tyas fxouey ixava Kara We have 
TOUS EAAfver vopovs, mapalverty 8e nat dfiwour xdptros cornea 
rovdyde, Hy ovx exOpol dvres Gore BAdmrew, od’ ad plAor feeling too. 
aor emixpiba, avridoOjvar jyiv év re mapéyrt papev hi zal a 

5Xpivat. vedy yap paxpayv omavicayrés more mpos rov lout ; 
AlywynrGv imép rd Mndexa médepov mapa Kopw0iwy etxoar or 48g] i 
vais éhdfere’ xal 7) ebepyeota arn re xal 7 és Zapiovs, 76 bes 
di Has TeAonovvyaious abrois i BonOjoa, mapécyer matter of 
ipiy Alywaréy pev eruxparnow Laplwy 8 xddAacw, Kal év oo 

10 aipoes ro.ovrots éyévero ols uddtora dvOpwror er’ ex Opods critical 
tovs oderépovus ldvres trav mavtwv aneplontol elot mapa Td Geranone 
vay dlrovy re yap Nyotvra: tov barovpyotrra, jy xat 
apdérepoy éxOpds 7}, woAcuidy re roy dvTioTavta, hy Kal TUX 
giros dy, émet nat ra olxeia yetpoy riOevrar ptAoverlas 

15 €vexa THs avtixa. 

42 ‘Ov evOvpyOdvres cal vedrepds tis Tapa mpeaBvrépov 
avra pabay aftovtw rois dyolois yas dptverOat, cal pr) 
vonion dixaa pey rade AdyecOa, Fipuqopa 8é, €l woAEuHoe, 

&AAa elvac. 1d te yap Fupdépoy ev G dy tis éAdyiora The great” 
5 duaprdvy pddtora Exerat, xal rd peéAAov rod woAduov.g ~ 


never 
poBobyres vas Kepxvpatoe xeAevovow ddexeiy ev adavet come: do 


26 Corinthian Speech. I. 42-44. 


not incur €rt Keira, kat ovx Afcoy erapbdvras adré havepay ty Opay 
ee ee 75n Kat ov péAAovoay mpds KopwOlavs xricacba, ris de 
ou Unapxovons mpdrepoy da Meyapéas imowlas cddpov 
gotten  Uhedrcty paddrov’ yap redevrala yxdpis Kxatpov exovca, 
Megara. dy éAdcowy ff, ddvarar pet(ov EyxAnua Adoa. pnd 
drt vavtixod fvupaxlay peyadAnv diddact, rovry épéa- 
xeoOe 1d yap pr Gdixeiy rovs duolous exvpwrepa dvvayis 
1 TO atrixa avepd exapOdvras did Kwwddvwv 7d awA€ov 
éx eu. 15 
“Hyets 3¢ wepemenrwxdres ols ev rH Aaxedaipor avrot 43 
npoelrouev, Tovs oherepous Lvupaxovs avroy twa KoddCew, 
viy map vpav Td ard afiodpev xoplCerOat, cal wy rH 
nuetéog Why opednbévras tH tyerépa juas BAdwar. rd 
8’ toov dvranddore, yvovres totroy éxetvov elvat roy Katpoy 5 
év d & re trovpyav plros pddtora xal 6 dvrioras ex Opes. 
kal Kepxupalous rovode pyre Evppayous bdyeoOe Bla tay 
pyre duvvere abrots ddixodow. xal rade movobvres Ta mpoo- 
nxovtd Te dpacere kal ra Eptora Bovretoecbe tiv avrois.” 
rotadra 8¢ cal of Kopiv@tor etzov. Io 
The Athe- "A@nvatoe 5% dxovcavres Guporépwv, yevouevns cat dis 44 
ea © exxAnolas, ri pev mporepa ody Hocov Tov KopwOlwy dede- 
ime Eavro tovs Adyovs, ev 38 TH dorepalg peréyvwcay Kepxv- 
with patos fuppaxlay pev pi toijoacbat dore rovs avrovs 
Corcyra. 2, pots xal ldous vouiCe (el yap emi KépwOov éxédevov 5 
ogpiow ot Kepxupaio: fuumActy, éAvovr’ dy atrois al apds 
TleAonovynclovs orovdai), eaypaxlay 8 éromoavro rh GA- 
ArjAwy BonOetv, edy tis emt Képxupay tn 7 AOnvas 7 rods 
rovrwy <yupdyovs. eddxet yap 5 ampos IleAomovynolovs 
mdvenos al ds évecOat avtois, cal rny Képxupay éBovdovro 10 
py mpoécOar Kopw6los vavtixdy éxoveay rocotroy, ~vy- 
kpovew d& Srt pddcora avrovs adAnjAats, tva dodeveorépots 
ovow, qv te dén, Kopw6lois re xat rots AAos vavrixoy 
Zxovow és méAcpov xaftoravrat. Gua be rijs re “Iradlas 


~ 


°o 
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15 Kal ZiceAlas xadAGs édaivero atrois } vicos éy wapdrAw 


xeio Oat. 

45 Toavry pev yvopn ol AOnvaios rovs Kepxupalovs mpoce- Ten ships 
défavro, kal rv KopwOlwy amedOovrwy ov todd torepov sent [433], 
déxa vais abrois dméoretAay BonOovs’ eorparnyes 8¢ adray not to fight 
Aaxedauududs te 6 Kiuwvos cat Ardripos 6 StpopBlyov nat cea is 

5 [Ipwréas 6 "EmxAdovs. ampociroy 3& abrots pi vavpayeir directly 
KopivOlots, hy wh emt Képxvpay mAéwor xat pédAAwow drro- eerer 
Balvew, h és rév éxeivwy re ywplov otrw 52 Kwdvew 
xata Svvauwy. mpoeiroy 8 ratra rod pH Avew. Eévexa Tas 
omopdds. 

46 Ail pev dy vijes Adixvoivrar és ryv Képxvpav, ol d€ A great 
Koplv6t01, érerdy) avtots mapeoxevacto, énAcov emt riy ea eek 
Képxupay vavot wevryxovra xai éxardy. Foav be ’HAelwy fleet sails 
pev déxa, Meyapéwy 82 daddexa xal Aevxadlwy déxa, >Ap- aa 

5 mpaxwotay 3& émrd cal elxoot xal’Avaxtoplwy pla, attra iil 
5 Kopw0lwy éverjxovra’ otparnyot 8¢ tovTwy oay pey Athenian 


cal xata modes éxdotev, Kopwilwy 8 Zevoxreldns 6 Syaoe 
EvduxAdous néunros airés. ered) 5¢ mpoceuscay rH xara [433 or 
Képxupay jreipp and Aevxddos aAéovres, dpplCovra és 432]. 
10 Xempeptovy ths Oeompwridos yijs. 
"Eors d¢ Ayuny, al wéAts bmep avrod Ketrat dd Oaddoons 
éy 1) "Edatdtide ris Oeonpwridos "Eqipn. eferor 52 wap 
airiy ’Axepovola Aipyn és OdAaccay' 814 3e THs Oeompw- 
tos *Axépwy tmorapos péewy é€oBdddrAe és abryy, ad’ ob xat 
13 THy enwvuplay exe. pet 8@ cat Ovayuts torapds, dplCwv 
riv Gconpwrlda xai Keorpimny, dv évrds 7 axpa avéxes 7d 
Xewpéptov. 

47. Of pév oty KoplvOt0n tis nrelpov évradéa dpplCovral re 
xal otpardnedov énoinoavro, of 3¢€ Kepxupatos as modovro 
avrovs mpornAdovras, tAnp@cavres d€xa xal éxardy vais, 

Sv Fpxe Mecxiddns xat Alowuldns cai EvptBaros, éorparome- 
5 devoavro ey pig Tay vyowy al Kadodyrat TUBora’ «al al 


Battle of 
Sybota 
[433 or 
432]. 


28 Battle of Sybota. I. 47-49. 


"Arrixal déxa mapheay. ent b¢ rH Aevaiuyn adrois te 
dxpwrnpie 6 meCos Hv xat ZaxvyOlwv xlrcoc daAtrat BeBon- 
Onxdres. Yoav 8 xal rots Kopiv6los ey rH yrelpe moAAol 
rév BapBdpwy rapaBeBonOnxéres’ ol yap tavrn retpOras 
del tore adrois dldor eloly. 10 

’"Exeidy 3¢ maperxevacto rots Kopw0ios, AaBdvres tpiGv 48 
neepGv oirla dujyovro as én vavpaxlay ard tod Xewepiov 
vuxtds, xal dua &p mAéovres xaSopGot tas Trav Kepxvpalwy 
vais peredpous te wat éxt odas mreovoas. Os 8 xareidoy 
GAAjjAous, dvrimaperdocorto, émt pey rd deftdy xépas Kep- 5 — 
xupalwy at ’Arrixal vies, Td 8% GAAO adtol éxetyov tpla 
réAy Towjoavres TGV veGv, Gv Fpxe Tpia@yv otpatnyGy éxd- 
orov els. ottw pev Kepxupator érdgayro, Kopw6iors 8& rd 
pev deftdy xépas al Meyapldes vijes efxov xal al Apmpaxid- 
rides, xara 8% Td péooy of GArAor Siupayor @s Exagrot 10 . 
eVdvupoy 5¢ xépas abrot of Koplv6i0. rats &ptora ray veay 
mAeovoas Kata tovs ’AOnvalovs cat 1d Seftov rav Kepxv- 
palwy etyor. 

Eupplfavres dé, decd) ra onueia éexarépos ypOn, évav- 49 
paxouy, modAots pey daAlras xovres Guddrepor emi roy 
KaTaoTpwudrwy, woAAovs 8 rofdras re Kal dxovriotas, TH 
Tadap tpdmp dweipdrepoy ert mapecxevacpévot. yy TE 7 
vavpaxla xaprepd, TH pev réxun ody Suolws, weCopaxlg 88 rd 5 
aréov mpoopepis ovoa. emecdy) yap mporBdAAotey adArAots, 
ov fgdlws dwedAvovto tad Te mAnOovs cal dyAov TGy vedy, 
kal padAdy rt morevovres Trois éxt rod Katactpwparos bnAl- 
tats és thy vixny, ot Karaotdyres eudxovto novyaloveGy 
Tay veGy' diéxA0t 8 obK Hoav, GAAG Gup@ Kai pouy 7d 10 
adéov évavpdxovy 7 emoriun. Tayraxy pey ody Todds 
OdpvBos cat rapaxddns jv 7 vavpayla, ey Ff al *Arrixal 
vines mapaytyvdpevat tots Kepxupalos ef ap meéCoevro, 
@dBov pty mapetxoy rots évavrlois, paxyns 8% ovK pxov 
dedidres of orparnyol riv mpdppnow trav A@nvalwv. pd- 15 





I.49,50. 8.C. 433 07 432. Ol. 86. 4,07 87.1. 29 


Aorta 3% 16 defidv xépas tSv KopwvOlwy éxdve ol yap The Cor- 
Kepxupatos elxoot vavoly adrovs tpewdpevot cal xaradia- xa 
favres onopddas és ri reipov péxpt tod orparomédov defeated. 
Bwretvoarres avrGy xal éwexBdvtes evénpynody re tas oxynvas 
20 épyous Kai Ta xpynpara dinpmacap. | 
Tatry piv oby of KoplvOco wal of Evupayot jooGyrd re 
xal of Kepxvupaio: émexpdrovy' j} 8 abrot yoav of Koplv6co1, The Cor- 
éxi rH ebwvipy, TOAD evixwy, Tots Kepxupalots ray elxoct Saar 
ve@y ard éddoaovos tAnOous ex Tis dudLews ob mapovcGr. victorious. 
25 08 3 ’A@nvaios dpavres rovs Kepxvpalovs mieCopévovs parAov ee 
Hin arpopaclotws énexovpour, rd pévy mpGrov dmexdpevor driven to 
Sore py euBddArdgav tivl? evel 3& 7 tpom) éyévero Aap the Cor- 
apés kal évéxewro of Koplv6it, rére 3) epyou mas elyero mthians. 
Hon xal Scexéxpiro obdey ert, GAAG fuvérecey és rotro 
3° dydyxns Gore émiyetpioat GAAHAOs tovs Kopwlovs xal 
"Aénvalovs. 
50 Tis 82 rpomjs yevouévns of Koply0i01 ra oxddn pev obx 
elAxoy dvadotpuevo. rév vedy as xatadtceay, mpds 5 robs 
dvOpézrous érpdmovro hovevew dvexmA€ovres paddAov f Cw- 
ypeiv, rots re avray didrovs, ovx aladdpuevot Sri Hoonvro of 
5 én rh de£t@ xépg, ayvoodyres Exrewov. ToAAGY yap veav 
otvocy dudorépwy xal éni moAd ris Oaddoons érexoucdr, 
éwedn fvveustay aAAndAos, ob fgdlws thy diayvwow 
ézrovodvro Smroto. éxpdtovy 7 éxparodvro* vavpaxla yap abryn 
"EAAnot mpos “EAAnvas vedv rAnbe peylorn 389 Tay mpd 
10 éavrijs yeyévntat. érreidt) 82 xarediwfay rods Kepxupalovs The Cor- 
of Koply6to és riv yay, mpds ra vavdyta Kal rovs vexpods eee 


rous oderépous érpdmovro, xat rév mAclorwy expdrncay curing their 
3 t \ >> , t or a y x a dead, come 
ore mporxonloas mpos Ta LPora, of atrois 6 Kata YAP on again, 


otpards t&éy BapBdpwv mpoaeBeBonOjxes’ ore 3& Ta B- ee 
15 Bora ris Geompwridos Aipny épjuos. rTodro 8€ woinoavres force a 
adOis dbpocdevres eréxdeov rois Kepxvpatots. of 8% rats nding :-— 


wrolpos cai Soar Foay Aowral pera trav ’ArrixGy vedv xat 


when 20 
more 
Athenian 
ships come 
up, and 
the Cor- 
inthians 
retire. 


The Cor- 
cyraeans 
and Athe- 
nians offer 
them 
battle. 


30 Battle of Sybota. I. 50-53. 


avrot ayrémAcor, deloavres pt) és THY yy obey TepGow 
atroBalvery. . 

"Hdn b€ Wy dye nal éremaiémoro adrois as és éxlaAovy, 20 
cat ol KoplyOco. é£anivns mptpvay éxpovoyto xariddytes 
etxoot vais ’A@nvalwy apoomAceovaas’ as torepoy Tay déxa 
BonOovs e&érepway of *AOnvato, defoavres Strep eyévero, 
Bn vixnOGow of Kepxupatos nat al odérepas déxa vies dAiyas 
dutvery @ow. tavtas ovv mpoiddytes of KoplvOcor xal 5] 
vmoronnoavres an’ *AOnvGy etvat ovx Soas éspwy GAAG 
mdelovs travexadpovy, tots be Kepxupalois (érémAcov yap 
padAov éx tod ddavots) ody éwpGvro, kal eOavpaoy rovs 
KopwOlovs mptpvay xpovoydvous, amply rives lddvres elroy § 
Gre vines éxetvar émimrAdovow. tdre de cat avtol dvey pour 
(vveoxdrale yap 48n) xa of Koplv6:o. dmorpandpevor riyv 
Siddvow erowujocavro. obrw pev 7} dmadAayh éyévero GAAq- 
Awy, kal 7 vavpaxia éreAevra és viera. rots Kepxupalos 
8% atparoredevopevors emt tH Aevxlurn ai elxoot vijes al 10 
dnd tay AOnvay atra, dv Fpxe TAatvxoy re 6 Aedypov 
kat ‘Apdoxldns 6 Aewydpov, dia tév vexpGy cat vavaylwy 
mpocKkomicOetoat KarémAeov és 1d orpardmedoy od TOAAG 
torepoy 7) ShOncav. of 8& Kepxupaios (qv yap vi€) 
époBnOnoay py modduiat dow, érerta 8 Eyvwoay xal 15 
opploapvro. 

Ty 8 wtorepalg dvaycuevar af re Arrixal rpidxovra 52 
yes xal trav Kepxvpalwy Scar mAdipor foay éréndevoay 
ént rov év rois ZuBdrots Ava, ev G of KopivOcor dpyovy, 
BovAdpuevor eldévac ef vavpayyoovow. of 38 ras pev vais 
dpavtres dn6 Ths yijs Kal mapara€duevot peredpovs Hovyacor, 5 
vavpay las ov d:avoovpevot Spxew éxdvres, SpGvres Tpocye- 
yevnpévas te vads ex trav ’AOnvGr dxpapveis cal odior 
moAAG Ta Gropa £vyuBeByxdra, alypadrdrwv re repi pudaxijs 


51. 6. dvexwpovy (fuvecndrale yap 48) xal], Bekker dvexdpour fur- 
eoxorate yap 43n, wal] 





I. 52-84. 2.C. 433 0r 432. Ol. 86.4, 0787.1. 31 


ots éy rais vavoly etyov, cat émioxeviy ovK ovcay Tv vEar 

10 €y xwplp epyuy. rod dé olkade wAod paAAov dreoxdrovy 
San KoptcOyjoovrat, Sededres 2m of "AOnvaior, voploavres Ae- 
Avobat ras onovdas didtTt és yxeipas FAGov, ovK eGor opas 
amomAciy. 

53 "Edogey oy airois dvdpas és xedjtiov éuBtSdoavras The Cor- 
dvev xnpuxelov mpoonéeuwat tots “AOnvalos xat neipay informally 
moimoacba. méuwavrés re éXeyor rorade. “* GdiKetre, @ ascertain 
dvdpes “AOnvaio, moAduou apxovres xat omovdas Avovres* ne 

5 Hpw yap moAculous Tovs nperépous Tyswpoupévors eumodov Laat 
foracbe SrAa dvraipopeva. el 3’ div yuepun earl nwrvew 
re Has ent Képxvpay 7) dAAooe ef 0s BovAdueda meip, 
xal tas onovdas Avere, Nas rovcde AaBdvres TPGrov xpn- 
carte ws sodeplots.” of pev 5) rotadra elzov' Tov Be 

10 Kepxvpalwy rd pev orpardéredoy Scov émjxovcerv, aveBdnrev 
evOis AaBely Tre avtods nai dmoxretvat, of && ’AOnvaior 
rotdde atexpivayro. “ore G&pxopev mrodduov, @ avdpes 
TleAomovinjotot, ore tras omovdas AVopev, Kepxupalors de 
roicde Evppdyots ovat BonGot 7FrAOoper. ef per ovy GdAAoc€ 

15 wot BovrAecGe mAciv, OD KwAVOmEY® el 8 eri Képxupay aAev- 
ociabe 7 és t&v exelywy Ti ywplwy, od repo dueda Kara 
TO dvvardv.” 

54 Tovadra rév 'Adnvalwy droxpwapévwv of pev Koplv6cor Both sides 
rév Te mAody Tov én’ olkov wapecxevd(ovto Kal rpoTaiov a viele): 
sid ad éy tots éy tH armelpg LuBdrots’ of 5¢ Kepxvpaios 
Td Te vavayia Kal vexpous dveiAovro ra xara odas éefevey- 

5 Oévra ind TE Tov pot Kal dvépov, ds yevdpevos Tis vuKTos 
dseoxédacey atra maytaxy, Kai tpotatoy dvréorncay év 
Tois éy tH mow LvuBdros as veryxdres. yvaun be 
éxdrepos raigde THY vixny mpocenomjoarto. KopivOtor wey 
Kpatyoavres TH vavpaxlg péxpt vuxtos dote kal vavdya 

10 BAeioTa Kat vexpovs mpooxoplcadOa, cai avdpas exovtes 
alxypadorovs ovx éAdaocovs xiAlov, vais re xaradicavres 


32 Potidaea. I. 54-57. 


wept éEBdounKxoyta ~xrncay rpotatoy’ Kepxupatos 32 rpid- 
xovra vats pddtora d:apbelpayres, Kai ereid) "AOnvaior 
HAOoy, dveAcuevot TA KaTa odas atrovs vavdyta kal vexpovs, 
kat Ott avrots TH Te mpotepalg mpUpvay Kpovdpevor trex d- 15 
pnoav of KoplyO.0z iddvres tras *Arrixds vais, nal éredy 
WAGov of ’AOnvatos obx dyrétAcov ex tév TvBdrwv, da 
Tatra tpomaioy éoryaap. 

The Cor- Otte pev éxdrepos vixay n€louy of 32 KoplvO.01 azomA€- 55 

inthians on ores én’ olxov "Avaxtéptov, & éorw emt re orduars Tob 


their wa 
home take "Apmpaxixod xdAzrov, elAoy andrn (iy 5¢ xowdv Kepxupatoy 
rium. kat éxelvwy) xal xaraorycavres ev att Kopwlovs olxy- 
bile cael Topas dvexépnoay én’ olxov, cat trav Kepxvupalwy dxraxo- 5 
‘prisoners ious wey ot Hoay SotAo. amésovro, wevtnxovta 8t cat d1a- 
— xogiovs djoavres epvAagcoy cal év Oepanelg elxov moAAN, 
Corinth. Saws avrots riy Képxupay dvaxwpyoavtes npoomoijoeay’ 
érvyxavoy de cal dvvaper adréy ol wAclous mpGror dpres ris 
névews. 1 wey ovv Képxupa ofrw meptylyverat r> ToAEu@ 10 
tav Kopw6iwy, cat al vies rv "A@nvaiwy dvexdpynoay éf 
atris alria 3é abrn mpurn éyévero Tod moAguou tots Kopw- 
Blois és rovs ’AOnvalovs, Sri odlow éy omovdais pera 
Kepxupalwy évavudy ovp. 
Athens Mera ratra 8 evOds nal rade fvvéBn yevéoOar ’Abn- 56 
eps to vators wat TleAorovvyalors diddopa és rd rodepety. rap 
secure her ydp KopwOlwy apacocdyvtwy Smws rinwphoovtat avrovs, 
tributary , , . —_— ) a 
Potidaea, UNoTomjoartes THY ExOpay atrav ol ’AOnvaior Torwdataras, 
auld of of olxodow emt rd lobu@ rijs TladAnvns, KoptvOlwy dsroé- 5 
[433 or xous, éaurdy 32 Evppdyous gddpov troredcis, éxéAevoy rd és 
43a]. IlaAAnvny teixos xabeAciy kai dunpovs S0bvat, rovs re ém- 
Snpoupyovs éxnépmew Kal rd Aowwdv py déxecGat ods Kara 
éros Exactroy KopivOto. ereurov, Selcavres iy drootréciw 
tard re [lepdlxxov mecOdpevor xat KopwvOlwv, rovs re GAXovs 10 
rovs él Opdxns fvvatocrjcwot Lvppdxous. ratra 3257 


mpos tous Tloriwararas of ’A@nvaiot wpomapecxevd(ovro ev- 











I. 57, 58. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. 33 


Gis pera rip évy Kepxipa vavpaxlay of re yap KoplvOror 
gavepGs dn duddopor oav, Tepdixxas re 6 ’Ade€dvdpov Perdiccas, 

5 Maxeddvwv Bactrets éretoAduwro, Evppaxos mpdrepov Kat chants 

dlros dv. émodenoOn bt Sri Darla te éavrod dderAgPq@ with 
xal Adpdq cow mpds airdv évavriovpévois of "AOnvaios reo ‘ 
fuppaylay eroiwjoavro. dsedids re Expaccey és te rhy earl are 
Aaxedalpova néunwyv Stws médAEuos yévnrat adbrots mpds war, and 

10 TeAomovvyctous, xat rods Kopwilovs mpocenoiro rijs ti ig’ 
Tloridalas évexa droctacews' tpoadpepe dt Adyous Kal rois revolt. 
ézt Opdxns Xadxidebou xal Borrialors <vvatocrfvat, voul- 
Cov, el Sippaya tadra éxot Spopa dvra ra xwpla, pgov dv 
Tov méAepov peT attay movetoba. dv of *AOnvaia alc6d- 

15 pevos xal BovAdcuevot mpoxaraAauBdvew Tav moAEwv Tas 
droordeets (€ruxoy yap tptdxovra vais dmooréAAovres Kat 
xtAlous éaAlras emt thy yhv abrod, Apyeorpdrov rod Avxo- 
pndous per GAdwy déua orparnyoivros) émoréAAover Tots 
&pxover rév vedv Tloridasaréyv re dunpovs AaBety xai rd 

20 Tetxos xabedeiv, Tay Te wAncloy méAewn gvdakhy exe 
Srrws pi) dmoorncovrat. ae 

58 oriwdacarat dé méuwayres pev cal rap’ AOnvaiovs mpéc- Archestra- 

Bes, e& mws weloecay ph cpdv mépt vewreplCew pander, seit 
€AOdvres Bt nal és riv Aaxedalyova pera KopivOlwy, Perdiccas 
[éxpaccoy] 8nws sroysdoaivro tiyswplay, fw dé, ewed) tidaca. 

5 é€x te "A@nvaloy ex woddot mpdocovtes ovdty nipoyro Sparta pro- 
émirydecoy, GAA’ al vijes al ert Maxedoviay xal eat odds jnwaaion 
dpolws Exheor, kat ta réAn trav Aaxedatpovlwy tmécxero ve 
atrois, jv emt TorlSatay twow 'A@nvaio, és ry ’Arrixqy is attacked. 
éoBareiv, rére 37) Kata Toy Katpdy TotTrov adlorarrat pera poucars 


10 XaAxidéwy cai Borriatwy cows Evvopdoavres. xat Tepdlk- 


57. 18. yer’ d\Aaw 8éxa] The number cannot be right. Kriiger con- 
jectures per’ DdAaw recodpay. 

658. 4. [éepaccor] is in all the MSS., but complicates the construc- 
tion. Either omit it, or put 2Addyres 32. . . fy 3ép in a parenthesis. 


D 


34 Potidaea. I. 58-61. 


xas melOe. Xarxiddas tas emt Oadrdoon addres exduadvras 
cal xaraBaddvras dvoixloacba és “OdvvOoy play re wddw 
raurny loxupdy tmomocacbat rots r’ éxAtwotot rovrows THs 
éavrod yis tis Muydorlas wept tiv BéABny Aluyny ewxe 
véuerOat, ws av 6 mpds ’AOnvalovs woAepuos f. Kal of pep 15 
dvpxi(orré re xadaipotyres tas méAas xal és aédeuor 
maperxevacovro’ al de rptaxovra vanes Trav "A@nvalwy adi- 59 
Arche.  kvodyrat és ra ert Opdans, cat naradapBdvover riv Tlori- 
cibripee war Oatay Kal rdAda adeotyxéra. vopuloayres 8% of orparnyot 
firston  ddvvara elvat pds re [lepdixxay modeuety TH Tapoton durd- 
Perdiccas. ie, xal ra fvvapeotara xwpla tpémovras én thy Maxe- 5 
Sovlay, é’ Sep cat rd apdrepoy efenéumovro, cat xara- 
ordpres éroAduouy pera Pirlarov nal rév Adpdov ddeAgay 
&vwbev orparig éoBeBAnxdrwv. 
Aristeus of Kat éy rovrp of Koply@:0, ris Moriwdalas apeotnxvlas cai @O 
spate tay "ArruxGy vedv wept Maxedovlay obcay, deduces TEpi 
the hele fre xwpiy xai oixeioy rov xlydvvoy tyovpevot mésrovow 
éavrap re OeAovtas cal ray dAAwy [leAotovynoiwy scp 
neloavres é€axocious nat xtAlovs rods wdvras émAlras cal 5 
yidods rerpaxoclous. éorparyye: 3 airav "Apioreds 6 ~* 
*Adequavrov, xara diAlay re avtod ovx Fxiora of mAcioros 
éx KoplyOov orpariGrat Oedovrat fvvéornovro’ qv ydp trois 
Tloridacdrats del more émirndecos. cai adixvovvrar recoa- 
paxoory Huepa torepov ert Opgxns 7 Moridaca axéorn. 10 
Callias "HAGe 32 xal rots ’A@nvalos edOds 7 dyyeAla rGy tédAEwr GB] 
en Sri ddeoraow" cai néunovow, as yoOorvro Kal rods per 
stratus.  ‘Aptotéws émimapdvras, dioxAlous éavray émAlras xai reo- 
Ad com capdxovra vais mpds ta ddeotGra, cai KadAlay réy Kad- 
force Atddov méurroy avréy otparnydy, ot adixcpevor és Make- 5 
a peace  Sovlay mpGtoy xatradapBdvovet rovs aporépous xtAlovs 
with O€ppny Apte ripyxdras nai [vdvay wodopxobyras. mporKad- 
(who im- e(duevot 5@ xat adtrol ry [vdvay énodtdpxncay pév, érevra 
aah | 8¢ EypBaow rowncduevos xai Evppayiay dvayxalay mpos rov 
6l. 3. émwapdyras] Better read éwiwapdéyras, Ulirich’s conjecture. 


I. 61, 62. B.C. 432. Of. 87.1. 357 


10 Tepdtaxay, é @s avrovs xarnmesyev % TloriSata Kal 6 aa and 
revs mapeAnrv0ws, anaviorayrat éx rhs Maxedovlas, xal pe a 
ddixduevot és Béporay xdxetOev emotpéyavres kat Teipa- 
Tavres Wp&Tov Tov xwplov Kai ovy éAdvres EopevovTo Kata 
yiv mpds tiv TorBaav, rptoxtAlors ev SaAlrats éavray, 
1g xwpis 8 ray Fvyppdywy aoddAots, lamefor 3 éfaxoclos 
Maxeddévwy rois pera DiAlrmov cal Tlavoavlov’ dua be 
phes twrapétAeoy éBdopyxovta. xar éAlyov b&& mpoidvres 
tptratot adlxovro és Tlywvoyr xal éorparonedevoavro. 

62 [oridasarac 3 wat of pera ’Aptoréws MeAorovyjatot Battle of 
mpoodexduevo, tovs *A@nvalous eorparomedevovro T™pos gered 
‘OddvO@ ev -To looney, kal dyopav é£w Tijs mOAEws é7re- nians vic- x 
rolnvro. oTpammyoy pey tod melod mavros of Sippaxor eae: = 

Sipnvto “Aptoréa, ris 8 Lamov Tlepdlkxay’ dnéorn yap selec 
etOis mdAw tév ’AOnvalwy cal Cuvendxet rots Tlortdatd- other. He 
tats, “IdAaov dv’ atrod xaraotjoas apxovra. qv be 7 aneirhay 

yan Tob “Aptoréws TO pep pel? éavrod orparémedop Potidaea 
gxovre ev rp loOu@ emernpeiv rods *AOnvalovs, ny enlwow, aay 

10 Xadniddas 3e Kai rods é£w loPuod Evupdyous xal thy 

mapa Uepdlxxov diaxoclay trmov ev ’OdAtvOp pévev, xal 
Gray "AOnvaio. émt oas xwpdowv, xara varov BonOodiy- 
tas éy péow moveiy avray Tovs moAeulovs. KadAlas 8’ ad 
6 tév AOnvalwy orparnyds Kai of £vvdpyortes tots pev 

1§ Maxeddvas lamas cat tov vupdywv ddrlyous én OdAdvvOov 

anonéunovoty, Stws elpywor Tous éxeibey émBonbeiy, adrot 
8 dvaorijcavtes Té otrpardnedov éxdpouv ént ri TMoridaav. 
kat ézretdy} mpds Te lrOue eydvovro cal elSov rors évayrlovs 
mapacxevalopévous as és wayyy, dvrixabloravto xai atroi, 

2oxal ov woAdv torepoy furdutoyov. Kal atrd pty 1d Tod 


"Aptoréws xépas, kal Soo. wept éxeivoy oay Kopwliwy re 


Gl. 12. wdxeibey tmorpéyayres] Pluygers conjectures wdxei¥ev éwi 
Zrpeyay. But the whole passage is full of difficulties. 
62. 2. pds "OAvvOq] Better read wpds ’OAvvGov with two good MSS. 
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The troops _ 


at Olyn- 
thus, who 
were to 
have taken 
the 
Athenians 
in the rear, 
donot fight. 


Potidaea 
blockaded. 


Arrival of 
1600 fresh 
troops 
under 
Phormio. 


36 Potidaea. I. 62-64. 


kat tay dAAwy doyddes, Erpewav 16 Kab? éavrovs cal ére€- 
NAGov Sudxovres emt TorAv’ Td Be SAAO orparcmedoy roy 
re HoridaarGy xat roy TleAotovynolwy jooaro vnd Tay 
"A@nvalwy nat és 1d reixos Karecpuyer. énavaxwpav 3 6 68 
"Aptoreds dnd ris didfews, os bpq TO G\Ao Lupirenia 
noompevon, nirdpyoe Hep Storépwre dtaxiduredon Xwpiras, > 
n ént rijs "OdAvvOov 7H és rhv Tloridaav, oe 8 ovv fur- 
ayaydvrt tous pel’ éavrod as és éAdxioroy xwplov dpcpnm 5 
BidcacOat és rhy TMorlacav, cat naphrOe mapa tiv yxndjv 
dca THs Gaddoons “BadAduevds re xal yadends, ddAlyous pév —~ 
tivas admoBadwy, rovs 5€ tAelovs owcas. 
Of & dd ris OAdvOou rots Tloridatdrass BonGol (dméxer 
b& éfjxovra padtora oradlovs Kal gort xaradavés), as 77 10 
paxn éylyvero xal ra onpeta HpOn, Bpaxd pév Te mponAGov 
as BonOjoovres, xat of Maxeddves ixmis dvrinaperdgavro 
as kwAtvoovres’ érerdy 5é 31a Tdxous H vlkn Tav "AOnvaiwy 
éylyvero kat ra onpeta xareondoOn, maAw eravex@pouy és 
TO Tétxos Kal of Maxeddves mapa tots "AOnvalovs’ trams 15 
” odderépois mapeyévovro, pera d5& Thy paxny Tpotatoy 
éornoay of ‘A@nvaio., cai rovs vexpovs troondydous amé- 
docay Tots Tloridatdras’ anéBavoy 3 Torwaaray pev cat 
Tay vppaxwv ddrAlym éddocovs tpraxoclwy, 'AOnvalwv 3 
atray tevriKxovta kal éxardv xal KadAlas 6 orparmyds. 20 
Tod 8 éx rot loOuot reixos ev6is of "A@nvato: dzore- 64 
xloavres éppovpouy. 1d 8 és ri» TadAnuny arelyiotoy jv 
ov yap ixavol évdusCoy etvar ev re TE loOue pporpety cal és 
tyy TladAnuny d:aBdvres reixlCew, Sedidres ut» oplow ot 
Horwdararar xal of Edupayoe ytyvopévors dlya emOavras. 5 
kal tuvOavduevor of év tH wéde "AOnvaios rhy TadAnvny 
drelyioroy ovcay, xpdvy torepoy méumovewy éfaxoolovs Kal 
xtAlous daAlras éavtdv cat Dopyleva rov ’Acwnlov orpar- 
nyov’ $s ddixdueros és riv TladAjvnv nal e& ’Agurios 
63. 4. 3° ow] is Poppo’s conjecture : MSS. oor. 


> 


. 
od 








I. 64-67. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. 37 


10 Oppa@pevos mpootyaye tH Tloridalg tov orpardy xara Bpaxd 
mpotwy Kat xelpwy dua thy yijv, as 8 obdels éreEner és d- 
xnv, awerelyioe TO ex ris TladAnuns reixos. cat ofrws 737 
Kara xpdros 7 Tlorféaa duorépwOev erodtopxetro, xal éx 
Gaddcons vavoly dpa époppovcats. 

65 ‘Apioreds 82 dnoreixtodelons avrijs, cat éarBa obdeular 
éwv owrnplas nv py te dad TleAotovyvycov 7 GAO tapd- 
Aoyor ylyvnra, LvveBovAeve pay tAhy twevraxoclwy avepov 
Tupiigact rots dAAots éxtrAcdcat, Sts eni zrdov 6 ciros davt- 

5 tox7, Kat abros ded TGv pevoytwy etvat’ ws d' ovK emeBev, Aristeus 
Bovddpevos 7a ént rovro.s wapacKevd ev, xa Snws ra éLwOev et sole 
éfe: ws Sptora, ExxAovy qotetrat Aadav rHy dvAaxkiy ray on the 
"A@nvatwv. xat tapapévwn év Xadxidedor rd re GdAa Lvve- in one 
modduet xat ‘“EppvAlwy Aoxyoas mpos TH wéAEL TOAAOUS d:- Cidice. ° 

10 €pOeipev, és re rnv TleAondvynooy éxpaccev Syn @deAla Tis 
yernoera. peta 5¢ ris Hordalas thy azrorelxiow Popylwy 
pey éxwy rovs éfaxoclovs xal xtAlovs ry XaAxtdixyy Kat 
Borrixhy édpov, cal gor & xal woAlopara efrev. 
6g Tots 8 ’A@nvalois cat TWedonovyyalos airlar piv abrat “00 Mencia war 
mporyeyemvra és adArAous, rots pay Kopew@ los dre rv ee i 
Tlor(datay éavrév ovoay aroixlay cai Gvipas Kopw0lwy re Corinth 
xal TeAonovynolwy év airy dvras érodudpxovy, rois 8 ’A@n- oe 
g vaiots és rovs [leAorrovynolous Sri avrady re wéAcy Evppax- 
Ba xal ddpov tnoredn anéarnocay, xal edOdvres odlow 
&u0 TOU mpopavods éudyovro pera Tloriwdararay’ ov pévrot 
& ye wédeuds tw Evveppwye, GAN’ Ere dvaxwx?) fw" lata 
G7 yap tatra of KopivOto. Expafay. trodvopxoupéyns b& rhs ee 
Tloridalas ovy novyaoy, dvipay re odlow évdvrwy cal dua summon 
wept Te xeoplip dededres’ mapexdAouy re evOds és rv Aaxe- oan 
Saluova rovs fuypdyous, cal xareBdwv erOdyres TGy ’AGn- 224 with 


the Aegi- 
5 valwy Ste omovdds Te AeAuKéres elev al ddixotey THv [TeAo- netans de- 


nounce 
65. 9. ‘EppvaAlaw] Or, better, ZeppvAcdy. 
66. 2. spooyeyévnvro| Or apoeyeyévnvro. 


38 Lacedaemonian Assembly. L. 67, 68. 


the Athe- adyynoov. Alywital re pavepds peyv ov mpecBevdpueros, 
The Lace. S€dtdres robs ’A@nvalovs, kpia dé oy Kota per avray 
daemonian gypyoy roy moAEuov, Aéyovres ovK etvas a’rdvojsor KaTa Tas 
assembly 
called. onovdds. of 8& Aaxedaimdyiot mpoomapaxadécartes Tay 
The Mega- Cyuudyov re cal ef rls re SAA Ey qdtxHoOat bad *AOn- 10 
others valov, SiAdoyov odGv atraéy soimncaytes tov elwOdra 
ane 4. Adyew éxédrevoy. kat SAAor re wapidvres eyxAjjpata émot- 
caer odvto ws Exacrot xal Meyapijs, dnAobvres pey Kat érepa 
inthians. OUK GAlya dcddopa, padcora be Atuévwr re elpyerOar Tay ev 
™ ’A@nvalwv dpyn nat rs *Arruxns dyopas mapa ras 15 
omovods. mapeAOdvres 3@ reAevratos Koplv@c01, nal rovs 
GAAouvs édoayres mpGrov sapofivar rovs Aaxedatpyovlovs, 
érretmoy rode. 
Youhave “Td motor dpas & Aaxedadriot Tis Kal’ spas atrods 68 


neglected N 
vce warn. wortrelas at duiAlas dmorordpous és rods &AAovs, qv Tt 


ings till Adywpev, xadlcrnoww’ Kal dn’ abrod cwppootyny pev éxere, - a 


almost 


too late: dpadlg be wAdove mpds Ta Ef atpdypara xpijre. WOAAGKES 
Ee here yap ™poayopevdvray Jutiy & éuédAoney tard *AOnvalon 5 
raapa alia BAdnrecOat, ov wept dv eiddoxopey éxdotore THY pddnow 
boas sot at érroceioOe, GAAA Tay AEydvTwY paAdAov Urevoeire as Evexa 
Corcyra, tév avrois ldiq d:apdpwy Adyovow" xal 3: adrd ov apiy 
blockading mdoxetv, GAN’ ered) éy re epyp éoner, Tous fvupdxous 
Potidaea. rovode mapexadécare, ev ols mpoojxes Has ovy FKtoTa 10 
eletv, Som wal péytota éyxAnpara Exoney td ev ’AOn- 
valoy tBpiCouevor, brd 3t tuGy dueAovpevor. Kal el pey 
a&paveis tov dvres nodlkouy tiv “EAAdda, dtdacxadias ay 
as otx elddo. mpoodder’ viv be rl def paxpyyopeiy, Gv rovs 
pév dsedovAwpdvovs Spare, rois 8 emBovdAevovras atrovs, 15 
kal ovy ijxiora Tois jperdpas Evppdyots, cat éx woddod 
mpomapecxevacpévous, ef more moAeunoovrat. ov ydp dy 


67. 9. Taw fuppdxow Te xat] (three good MSS.) Or révy fupydxow ral. 
68. 2. dmororépous ts robs dAAous, fv 71 Adyapev] Poppo punctuates 
dsarorépous, és rous GAAous fy rT: Ad-yoper. 
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Képxupdy re twodafovres Bia judy elyov xat Toriasapy 
éxoAtdpxovyp, Sv TO pev emixatporaroy xwpiov mpds Ta emi 
20 @pdans atoxpyobat, 7» Se vavrixdy dy péytoroy tapécye 

TleAorovynolots. 

69 Kat révde ipeis airco, ré re ap&rov éacavres avrovs They are 
Thy wéAw pera TA Mndexa xparivat xai borepov ra paxpa ots 

orhras teixn, és réd€ re del dmoorepodvtes ob povoy rovs and yet 

tm’ éxelvov bedoudeopévovs érevbepias, GAAd cal Tovs tperé- civ 


5 pous non Euppaxous’ ob yap 6 dSo0vAwodpevos, GA’ 6 Suvd- the cham- 
pevos pey Tadoa, Teptopar Sé, ddndorepov aire 3pG, elrep ieee 
kal riv aflwow ris dperiis as eAcvOepav riy “EAAdda hae a 
héperar, pddrts 8e viv re EvvfdAGoper, cal ovde viv ezi ready, a8 
gavepois. xpip yap obx el adiucovpeba ert oxometv, GAAG Kad a 

108 re dpvvovpeba’ of yap dpGrres AeBovdevpévor ampos ov so now; 


dceyveoxdras dn Kai ob péAAorTes € éxépxovrat. Kat émiora- ape phd 
peda ola 63 of ’AOnvaior xal Srt xar’ dALyov xwpotow eri ruined nyont 
llies 
Tous méAas. xat AavOdvey piv oldpevor 31a 7d dvalocOnroy 
bpay joo Oapcotow, yvdrres 8¢ elddtas weptopay loxupas 
15 éyxeloovras. fovydere yap povor “EAAjvev, © Aaxedat- 
pdémor, od rH dupduer Twa GAAQ TH peAAnCE duvydpevor, 
cal pdvot obx Gpyouérny thy aifnow Trav exOpev deitdAa- 
otovpéyny 8% xaradvovres. xalror éd€yerOe dopareis efvar, vy 
Gv &pa 5 Adyos rob Epyou éxpdre. roy te yap Mido atrot 
20 topev ex mepdrwv yis wpdrepoy exit thy Tedondvynoor éd- 
Odvra 4% Ta nap tay dflws mpoatavrijcat, cal voy rods 
"A@nvalovs ovy éxas Sowep exeivoyv Grd’ eyyts dytas Twepto- 
pare, xal dvr) rot éreAOciv abrot dutverOar BovrAcrGe paad- 
"ov émodvras, cat és rvyas mpds woAA@ dSvvatwrépous 
25 dywri(Spevot xaracrivat, émordpevot cal roy BdapBapoy 
avréy wept airg Ta wAEiw opaddvra, cal mpds atrovs rots 
“Adnvalovs TOAAG' pas 73n Tots duapripacw abréy pad- 
Aov 4 +H ad’ tuGv rywplq weptyeyernpévors, ewei al ye 
60. 8. viv re] H. Stephens (and ed. 1588) conjectures vuy ye. 


To them 
a failure 
is a loss, 
and a suc- 
cess is as 
nothing : 
duty is 
their 
holiday. 
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. Uérepar @dmides in tiwds mov cat dmapacxevous 81a 7d 


moredoat EpOerpay. xat pndels tydy én’ éxOpaq rd aAdov 7 30 
airla vouplon rade A€yerOar’ airla py yap Pdwy dydpév 
éoriy dpaptavdvrwy, xarnyopla 8e éxOpav dducnodyrwr. 

Kad dua, efmep rivés wat GAAo, &£ror voulCopev etvac JO 
Trois méAas Wéyov émeveyxeiv, dAAws Te Kal peydAwy roy 
dcapepdyrwy xaleotaérwr, wept Gr ovx alcOdveobat Hiv ye 
doxeire, od’ éxAcyloacbat maémore mpds olovs div ’AOn- 


_ valovs dyras xat coy tuéy xal as way dvadéporras 6 ayor 5 


of pév ye vewrepotrotol xa émwohoat d€eis cat ém- 
teréaat epyp 5 dy yvaou" tyeis 82 Ta drdpxorra Te od lew 
kat émtyvGvat pydey cat Epyp ovde ravayxaia efixéobar. 
avéts 3¢ of yey cal rapa ddvauiy ToApyral Kat Tapa yudpny 
xwwdvvevrai Kal én rots dewvois evéAmides’ 15 52 tpérepor 10 
Ts Te duvdpews evbea mpagat, Tis Te yoeuns nde rois 
BeBalos moretoat, Trav re dewar nabénore olerGat dmroAv- 
OnoecOa. xal piv cat Eoxvor ’ ‘ampos Suds pedAntas cal 
drodnuntat mpds évdnpotdrovs’ oloyrat ydp of pey TH amov- 
alg dy re xraoOat, tects be rp emedOeiv cal ta éroipa dy 15 
BAdwat. xpatodvrés te rév exOpay ent mrcloroy éfépyor- 
rat, kal pixdpevos én” éddxioroy dvanlarovoty., Ere 32 rois 
pey odpacw GAAotpiwrdros intp THs mérAEws xpavrat, TH 
yroun be olkeordrn és 1d mpdooet Tt Umep airis. cal & 
pev dy émvojoarres pi) eeAdcoor, olxeia orépecOat 7 Wyodv~ 20 
rat, & 3 ay émeAOdvres xrjowrrat, drAlya mpds Ta pédAAOvTA 
Tuxeiy mpdgavres. fv 8 Gpa xal rov welpa opadGow, dvr- 
eAnloavres GAAa érAnpwoapy Thy xpelay* pdvor yap exoval 
Te Spolws cai éanlCovow & dy émvojowor, dia Td raxetay 
TH emyelpnow trovetobar Gv dy yrGow. xal raira pera 25 
névey mayvra cal xwdvvwv ob’ Sdrov rod aldvos poxOoter,, 
kat droAavovow éAdyiora trav wrapydvTey a 1d del 
xracdat xal pnre éopriv AAO Tt HyetoOat 7H 1d ra déovTa 
mpagar, ~vudopay te ovx fooov novxlay admpdypova 7} 


¥ 
€oTat. 


\ 
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30 doxoAlay éxixovoy’ dote ef tis abrovs Evvedav aly me- 
guxévas ent TG pyre abrovs Exev Hovxlay pyre rods GAAovs we 
avOpdmous ea, dp0Gs ay elrrot. 

T1 = Tatrns pévro roavrns auniaadeornRuias méAews @ Peace can- 
Aaxedaydvios drapdddere, cal oleae THv novxtay ov Tov- “aon 
Tots TGv avOpdawv ent arEiaToV dpxeiv ot dy rH ev mapa by waiting 
oxevil dixata mpdoowon, TH de youn, qv ddtxGvrat, djA0r nap idee 

5 Oot pi émirpéyorres, GAr’ ém re a Aurety te &AAOvs nal ee 
avrot duvydpevot py BAdwrecOat 76 too pipere. pddts 8° fashioned, 
dy mode duolg mapotKodyres eruyxdvere tovrov' vov 8’ Sep ae 
cat dpre ednAdoaper, dpxardrpoma tay Ta émirndevpara Hivals are 
mpos avrovs éorw. dvdyxn 8 domep réxrns del ra ém- a 

10 ytypopeva Kparety’ Kai jovyalovon piv méde ta axlyyra 
vopuysa &ptota, mpds woAAa 8é dvayxaCopévors lévas wodATs 
kal ris émrexinjoews dei. didtep cal Ta Tdv "AOnvalwy 
and ris toAvTeplas emi wAdov bya» Kexalywras. 
Méxpt per ovy rovde dplodw iuGy 7 Bpaburyns' viv be If you do 
15 TOU TE EdAots, xal Ilor:datarats, aor tmedéfacGe, Bon- ee 
Ojoare xata tdxos éoBadrdvres és tiv ‘Artixyy, tva pi Pitas 
dvbpas re pidovs xai fvyyeveis trois éxOlorois mponobe Kai you pro- 
pas trovs GdAovs aOvuplg apds érépay rwd Fvppaxlay cer ae 
TPEYyTE. dpouey 3 dy Gdxoy oddey obre apds OeGv TOv new allies. 
20 dpxiwy otre npds dvOpazev Tév aloOavopévwr Avovot yap 
onovodas obx of 8 épnuiay GAAots mpootdvres, GAA’ of pe) 
BonOoivres ols av Evvopdowowv. Bovdropévwn Be tuay 
apoOvpoy etvat pevodpev’ otre yap Sova dy rovoipey pera- 
BadAdpevos ovre vynOeorépovs Gv SdAAovs evpomev. mpds 
as Tdde BovdcterOe ed, xal ri TleAowdévynooy Teipacde ji) 
Adoow efnyeicba H of rarépes tiv wapédocay.” 

72, Toatra pev ol Kopivdia elmov. rév 8& *A@nvalov Some 
éruye ydp mpeoBela ampdrepoy ev tH Aaxedalpon epl nang 

éd\Awy trapotca, cat as jo8ovro Trav Adywv, Eofev avrois accident- 


71. 15. GAAos, wat] Bekker, dAAors ral. 


“ 


& 
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ally present Taptryntéa és tovs Aaxedatpovious elvar, Tay pey eyxdAn- 
oe a pdroy répe undev drodAcynoouevous Gy al modes évexddovr, 5 
to speak. SnAGoat 5¢ wept rod wayTos as ov Taxéws avTois BovAev- 
réov eln, GAN’ dv tAclov oxenréoy. xai dua rhy operépay 
addy éBovdovro onyivat don eln dvvauy, cal indpynow 
mowjocacba, Tots Te mpecBurepos dy yoecay Kal Trois vew- 
tépus éfjynow Sv Greipo. foay, voulCovres paddAov ay 10 
atrots éx rév Adywv mpds 7d Hovydew tpanécOas 7 mpos 
TO WoAEpeivy. mpoaeAOdvres ovy tois Aaxedaipovios Epa- 
cay BovrAcoOat xai abrot és rd tAROOS adrav elzeiy, ef Te pH 
Athenian dmoxwAvor. of 3 éxédevdy re émévat, cal mapedOorres ol 
ee 2 AOnvaios €Acyor rordde. 15 
Wearenot “ H pev mpéoBevors pay odk és dvriroylay rois tperé- 73 
Paar to pois Luppaxors éyévero, GAAG wept dv 4 médus reper’ 
ourselves alaOduevos 5¢ xaraBony odx dAlyny ovcay iuGv Tapndbo- 
before you; ney od} rois eéyxAnpact Tav TéAEwY dvTEpodyres (od yap 


but we 

wishto mapa dixacrais tpiv otre HuGy oltre rovrwy of Adyor dy 5 

and justify yiyvowro), ddA’ Saas ph padlws wept peyaAwy mpaypdrey 

oct Powel rors Evppdxors meOdpevor yxeipoy Bovdrevonobe, cai aya 
eme econ a 

ourservices BovAGLEvos TEpt Tod tavrds Adyou Tod és nuas xabeaTGros 

are dnAGoa as obre dmeikdtws Exouey & xexryueda, H Te woAts 


War. npav afla Adyou early. Kal ra pev tdyy wadad ti de 10 
Adyew, Sv dxoal pGdAdrAov Adywy paprupes H Ges tay 
dxovcopévwy ; Ta 5¢ Mndexa cat dca avrot fimorte, el cai 
30 dyAov padAov Eras det rpoBadrAopevais, dvdynn Adyeww. 
cal yap Sre edpapev, én’ dheAlq excvduvevero, js Tod pey 
Epyouv pépos perécyere, rod 8& Adyou pH wavrds, ef Te 15 
@pedrci, orepioxdpueda. pnOnoerar 88 ov wapatrjcews 
parAov Evexa 7) papruplov Kal dnAdoews mpds olay spiv 
awoAw pa €v BovAdevopévots 6 dyay xaraornceras. 

Dapty yap Mapadavui re pdvot mpoxwwdvvetoa te BapBapye, 
xai bre rd arepoy WAGeEv, ovy ixavol dyres xara yy dyvver- 20 
73. 13. spoBadAopévas] Classen conjectures wpofadAdpeva. 
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Gat, éoBdvres és ras vais ravdnpet év Sadapive vyvavpay- 
joa, Srep Ecxe py cata méAes atrov éemimAdovta tip 
Tledondvynocoy ropbetv, ddvvarev dv dvrwy wpds vais toAAds 
dAAnAats ériBonOeiv. rexunproy dé péycotoy av’ros erolynoev’ 
25 uxnOels yap tats vavoly, as oixért aire dpuolas otons Tis 
duvdpews, KaTa TaXos TS TAEoVL TOD oTpaTod avexapyoen. 

74 Tovovrov pévror fypBavros rovrov, xat cadGs dynAwOdvros We sent a 
Sri év rais vavot rév ‘EAAiveor Ta mpdypata éyévero, tpla ra a aa 
apeAwerara és adrd mapecydpeda, épiOudy Te veay TAcic- adler com- 
Tov xai dvdpa otparnydv <uveréraroy Kai mpoOvulay doxvo- than all 

5 TaTnY, vais pév ye és ras rerpaxoclas dAlyp éAdocovs dv0 oe 
poipGv, OeucoroxAda 82 Apxovta, bs alriéraros év TO orev sacrificed 
vavpaxjoas éyévero, Snep capéorara éowoe Ta mpdypara, oa en 
cal abroy 31a rotro tpeis 33 pdAtora ériujoare avdpa 
févoy tGv as tpas @\Odvtwv. mpoOvylay 8% Kat 7oAd ToA- 

10 unpordrny edelfaper, of ye, ewecdy Hpity xara yy ovdels 
Bonde, Trav dAdwy H5n péxpt judy dovdrevdvror, H{idoa- 
pey éxAcrdvres THy TOAW Kal Ta olxeia d:apbelpavres pnd’ 
ds rd rév meptrdolnwv Fuppdywv xowdy mpodireiv, pnde 
axedacbevres dxpeior avrots yevéoOat, GAA’ éoBdvres és ras 

15 pais xiwdvvedcat Kai ui dpytoOfvas Sre Huty ov mpoeriyswpn- 
oare. 

“Qore papev ovy eoov atrot OpeAfoat das 7) Tuxeiv We did 
TOUTOU. dpe ts pey yap and te olxovpevwy tOv TdéAEwr cea ai 
cal éxt rp Td Aorndy véperOat, ereidy edeloare drep tuGr you for us. 

20 xal oby quay rd wAdov, eBonOnoare (Ste yodv fuer Ere 
odo, ob rapeyéverde) Hpets 82 aad TE Tis ovK avons Er 
Spudpevos xal batp tis év Bpaxelg eAnlds otons xwdv- 
vevoutres fvverdcapey dyuas re rd ps€pos Kat nas avrovs. ef 
8% mpovexwphoaney mpdrepoy TO Mydy, delcavres Gomwep 

25 xat GAAot wept TH x dpa, pty eroApnoapuer borepoy ec Bnvar 


74.5. terpaxocias] Or (inferior MSS.) tprasoolas. 
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és ras vais as drepOappéva, ovdey dv eri ddan byas py 
éxovras vats ixavds vavpayeiy, GAAG Kad? Houxlay dy aire 
Mpoexepynoe Ta tpdypara y éSovAero. 
‘Why "Ap’ &fcol éoperv, @ Aaxedaipdriot, kal mpoOuplas Evexa Tis "75 
er rére kal yvouns fvvécews apyiis ye fs Exopev rots "EAAnet 
for our i) obrws Gyay émOdvws dvaxeioOat ; Kal yap adryy rnd 
Your. . €AdBoper ov Btacdpevot, GAN’ tay wey ox eeAnodvrwr 
pee mapapetvat Tpos Ta VadAOLTa TOO BapSdpov, Hiv 5& mpoced- 5 
allies offer Odvtwy réy Evyppdywr xal abray denbdvrwy tyyeudvas Kara~ 
pes gh arjva é€ avtod 8% rob Epyou xarnvayxdoOnpev TO TpGToy 
natural:  wmpoayayeiy avrny és rdde, wadtota pey tnd déous, éxeira 
ae ss * 82 kal rinfis, Sorepoy Kal dpeAdlas. xal odx doganrés ere 
impossible. 23oxeu etvat Tois woAAois dtnxOnudvous, xal rivwv Kal dn 10 
a&TootavTwy KaTeoTpaypevwy, tuay Te Hpiv ovKért dpotws 
dlrov Gad’ trdmreyv cai S:apdpwy dytrwv, dvévras xwov- 
veve’ kal yap ay al dmocrdcets mpds ipas éyiyvovro. 
mao. 8& dverlpOovoy ta Evudéporta trav peylorwv mépt 
xivduvey ev riberOat. 15 


Yon, or “Yyets yodv @ Aaxedatudrior ras év ry TeAotormjoy 76 
ee méves ent 7d tuty apédAuov xaracotnodpevor efnyciode’ 
position, xat ef rére tropuelvavres 51a tavrds dmfyOnode ev TH 
dig  hyeuovla Sonep Hpyeis, @ lopev ph dv foooy tas Avm- 
unpopular. pobs yevoudvous rots fvpdyows cat dvayxacOevras dy 7 5 
dpxew eyxparas i avrovs xivdvvetdey. ofrws ovd’ hyeis 
Gavpacrov ovdéy Temoujxapev ovd? and Tod dvOpwrelov 
tpdnov, el dpxny te didopéerny edefdyeOa, xai ravrny pt) 
dvetuev tmd TOv peylorwov vixnOévres, rysts Kat d€ovs kat = “8 
opeArlas, ovd’ ad mpGrot Tod rowotvrou bmdpLavres, GAN’ det 10 
xabeorGros Tov foow tnd rod duvarwrédpov KxarelpyerOat, 
Bgvol re Gua voul(ovres etvat, xal tiv doxobvres péxpt ov 
7a fuuédporta Aoyi(cpevor rH Sixaly Adyp voy xphobe, dy 
ovdeis mm maparuxoy loyvi te xrycacbar mpobets rod py 
wAéov éxew ametpdrero. ematvetcOal re &ftoe ofrives xpy- 15 
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oduevor TH avOpwrelg pice. dore érépwy Gpxew, dixatd- 
TEpor 7) Kata THY dadpxovoay dvvapmty yeyéynyTar. &AdAovs 
y dv ovv oldueOa ra judrepa AaBdrras detfar dv pddAtora 
el re perprd(open. 
20 ‘“Hyty 8é xal éx rod émeots ddofia rd rA€ov 7 Exatvos We con- 
77 otk elxorws mepitory. kat éAagcovpevor yap éy rais fup- neo. 
Bodalats mpds rovs Coppaxous Slats xal wap’ tpiv avrois our rigs 
éy rois duolois vduots towjoavres tas xploes dtAodixety eae 
Soxotdper. Kal ovdels oxomel avtay tots cat GAAoOl mov ronapeee 
5 dpxny éxovort, xal Hoooy 5 Ov mpds Tovs Daqnoaus perplots to be grate- 
over, du0rs Tovro obx dved{Cerar’ Bid leoOat yap ofs ay éf7, oi 
duxdlecOar otdéy mpooddovra:. of de elOicpévor tpds pas not “ruled 
and rod toov dusreiy, fy Te mapa Td ph olecOat xpiva 7 noe 
yoann 7) dvuvdue TH 56a Thy dpx7y cal drwcody édagcw- 
10 OGow, ob Tod mAdovos pi) oTEpioKduevor xdpiy éexovory, 
GAAG rob évdeots yakendrepov hépovow 7H €f and mparns 
dmo00éuevor rov vdpov pavepéis Su heOneRroUEeY: éxelvws 3 
od’ dy atrot dyréAeyov ds od xpetap roy fioow TO Kpa- 
Touvrt Umoxwpety. Gdixovperol re, as Eoixer, of AvOpwror 


15 paAAov dpylCovrar 7) Bratcpevor’ 1d pay yap amd rod Toov 


Soxet tACOvEKTEicOal, Td 8 amd Tot Kpelocovos Katavaykd- wg 
CerOat. 
‘L216 yoiv roi Mydou dsewdrepa rotrwy mdaxovres nuely- aay rule is 


&@ grievance 


ovro, 7 5% Hyerépa apxy adem) doxet eivat, elxdrws’ 7d othe time: 
20 Zapoy yap det Bapd rots vanxdots. buets y av ovy ef you biog 
kabedovres Huas aptare, ray’ dv thy evvoray jv bia 1d favour if 
quétepoy Séos elAndare petaBdAotre, etzep ola xal rére ea cc: 
apos rov Madov 8s’ dAiyou Hynodpevos tredelEare, Spoia 
kai viv yvdéoerOe. Gyuxta ydp rd re xad’ spas adrots 
25 vdpia Tois GAdas éxere, cat mpooére els Exaoros efrav 
otvre rovrots xpfirat ov0’ ols 7 &ay “EAAds voulcet. 
78 Bovdrc§derbe ctv Bpaddws as ov ep Bpaxéwy, kat p47) Settle your 
ddAorplats yuopuats cal éyxAjpacr meoOevres olxeioy mévoy Aflerences 
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withus  spoo@jade, roi 3% modAduou rdvy mapddoyor, cos ori, 
Aral aa mplv ev aire yevéoOar mpodidyvare’ pnxvvduevos yap pret, 
the treaty és rdyas Ta TOAAG TepslotacOa, dv loov Te axéxouev cal 5 - 
seems Srrorépws Eorat ev ddjAp xwovvevera. Idvres re of dvOpw- 
mou és Tous ToA¢uous réy Epywy mpdrepay ~xovrat, & xpiv 
borepov dpay, xaxotwa0obrtes 8% dn Tov Adywy Atrovrat. 
nets d& ev obdeutg mw Tocadry duaprig dvres ott’ airol 
ov’ tpas dpavres Adyoueny tyiv, Ews Ext advOalperos dpo- 10 
tépots 7 evBovAla, orrovdas jst) AVew unde tapaBalvew rovs 
Spxous, Ta Be Btagopa lky AverOar xara riv EvvOjxynv. 7 
Geots rovs dpxlous pdprupas srosovpevor meipacdpeda dt 
verOat todhduou dpxortas ravrn 7 av ipnyjobe.” ~ - - + 
The allies  Totatra 82 of "AOnvato: elzop. eretdy 3% TOY TE fun 79 
apres paxov jxoveay of Aaxedayscvio Ta eyxAypara ra és Tovs 
from the "A@nvalous xai rév ’A@nvalwy & d&d\kc£av, peracrnodpevor 
Assembly. , a > 4 n 
ndyras éBovAevovto xara oas avrovs wept Tay mapdytwy. 
kai Tay pey tAEtdven ent Td atrd al yuGuat Epepor, adcxety 5 
Speech of re rovs "AOnvatous fbn Kal moAeuntéa eivat év rdxeu map- 
fone eAOav 5& ’"Apyfdapyos 6 Bacivcis airadv, dvnp nai fuveros 
doxGy etvat cal oddpwr, édre€e roidde. 
This isnot “Kai avrés moAAGv Hon woAduwv Euretpds elu, @ Aaxe- 8O 
pig elas Sayudyior, Kat tuay rods év rH airy nAcla 6pG, dare pire 
ponnesian dzrecplg dmOupiioal Twa tov épyov, Sep dy of modAol 
a erp ad0otev, pyre dyaboy cal dodades vouloavra. etpore 8 ay 
nians are =rdyde epi ov viv Bovreverbe ox Gv éddxiotoy yevdpevon, 5 
aig el wwdpdvws tis atrov éxAoylCorro. ampos Bey yap Tous 
as TleAorovynotous kat dorvyeirovas trapdpotos Huar f dAKh, 
wehave but xai 5:a taxéwy oldy re e Exaora éAOeiv’ apés 82 dvdpas 
ae ata ot yay te éxds éxovet cai mpocérs Oaddoons éutetpdrarol 
nocommon ¢lr, cat tots dAAos daacw dpiota efnpruvrat, tAovT@ TE 10 
are lslm xa dnuoolp xat vavoi cai Tazots cal SmAots Kat dxyAm 
Scos ovx év GdAAw Evl ye xwplo “EAAnuix@ éorly, ers Be Kai 


80. 7. «al dorvyefrovas] Nearly all MSS. read wa? rods dorvyelrovas. 











I. 80-82. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. 47 


Evapdxovs roAdovs Pdpov broredeis Exovet, TEs xp wpds 

rovrous pqdiws méAquov GpacOar cal rly morevoavtas 
15 dmapackevous enecxOfvat; mérepoy tais vavoly; GAN ¢ | 

fooous eopéer’ el 5& peAerHocoper Kal dvTimapacKevacdueda, 

xpevos évéoras. GAAG Tots xpypacw; GAAa TOAA@ Ere 

mdéoy tovrou édAelronev cai obre ey cow Exopuey ovre 

éroluws éx rap ldiwy pépoper. 

81 Tay’ dv rs Gapaoly Sre tots SwAas avray cal Tr} wAHOer It is true 

that we 
breppépopey, dote THY yhy Snodv SBOP LTO RTE: Tots 8€ have 
dAAn yn earl roAAH Ts Gpxovow, kat éx Oarddoons wy more hop- 
ites, and 
déovras éxdfovra. el 3° ad rots fvupdxous ddiordvat can ravage 
5 metpacdueda, dSenoe cat TovTos vavot BonOety rd wAdov ese 
ovat mowwtas. tls ovy €orar Nuay 6 méAqnos ; El ut yap not end the 
7) vavol Kpatycopey Tas mpoaddous dpatpjcopen ad’ dv dealin 
TO vaurixoy Tpépovet, BAaWoueba Ta TAEW. Ka Toure * ee at sea 
ovde Karadveo@at Ert Kaddy, ddAAws Te xal el Sd£opev dptat tp hel ne 
10 padAov Tis ssapopas. pi yap 8H exelvn ye TH eAmlSe to revolt. 
énaipepeOa @s Taxv navOnoera, 6 wéAEpos TY THY yHv 
aitéy répwpev. dédocxa 3% paddAov pi) Kal Tots tacly 
avrov wroAlimwper’ obrws elxds "AOnvaiovs ppovnpars unre 
™ yn dovdrcdoa pyre donwep azelpovs xatanAayivat Te 
15 TONELLI. 

82 Od pny ovde dvatcOjtws atrovs KeAcdw Tovs Te Lvupd- Letusnego- 
Xovs Nay éay Padarew Kat Amipounevarnas rt) karacpwpiv, sors 
GAG SrA pey pyre xiveiv, neurewy be xal alriagOat aire strengthen 
méAcuov éyar bnAodvras pe as emerpéyoper, Kav route in: is bi ; 

SKal Ta Huerep avrav eaprierOar Evupdyoy re mporaywyi} yaeme 
Kal "EAAjpor xal BapSdpwr, ef rodév twa 4 vavrixod 7 threaten 
Xpnparav svvayiy mpoodnydpeba (dvenl(POovoy bé, Saor 4 
donep xa tpets tn’ "AOnvalwy ém:Bovrcvdueba, ph “EAAY- 
vas pdvov GAG kal BapBdpovs mpocAaBdrras b:acwOijvat), 

1oxal ra atrav dua exnopi(dpeba. Kai jy pev ecaxovowsl 
Tt mpecBevouevwy Hpav, Tabra apiota’ Hv bé py, deAOdv- 


48  Lacedaemonian Assembly. I. 82-84. 


tay éray kal dv0 Kal rpiGy dpewwoy yon, hy doxy, weppay- 
pévor Tnev ex’ abrovs. 
But if we Kal tows dpavres yuay fbn Thy Te tapacKeviy Kal rovs 
acne Adyous atry suota troonpalyovras paddAov av eixorev, cal 
theirland, yy ére dtpynroy éxovres xat wept mapdvrwy dyabdy xat 
wethrow §, . os 
away our OUTw épOappévwy Bovdevduevor. jut) yap BAAO Tt vowlonre 
best chance phy yy abray f) Sunpoy éxew, cat oby focov sow duewor 
of gainin e “ € Q “A XN 
ourend. ¢felpyacrat’ js pelBerOar xpy as emi wAcioroy, cal pH és 
andyouay Kxatacricavras avrovs dAntrorépovs éxew. el 
yap anapdoxevot rots tay fuppdywv eyxAnpacw émetx- 
Oévres repotuey abrnv, dpare Smws py aicyioy kat 
dmopetepoy tH TleAomovrjow mpdfouev. eyxAnpara pey 
yap xal méAewy xal liwrdy oldy re xaraddoat’ mdAe- 


pov 8& Fypmayras dpapévous evexa ray ldlwy, by ovy 25 


indpxyer eldévar xad’ & re ywpnoe, ov pddvoy evapends 
dobar. . 
It is no Kat dvavipla pndevt woddovs pig méAee py Taxd emed- 


oben: Geiv Soxelrw etvar. elot ydp cai exelvoss od EAdocous xp7- 


warisa para oépovres Edppaxot, xal €orw 6 wéAEuos ody StAwy Td 


i aan mAéov G\Aa dandvns, b0 fy ra StAa ddedei, dAAws re xal 


83 


nmetp@rats mpds Oaracciovs. moptodyeOa oty ampGroy 5 


auryv, kal ph rots Tév Evpydywy Adyots mpdrepoy éwar- 
popueba, ofmep 3¢ xal trav droBawdevrwy rd aAdov er 
duddrepa ris alrlas éfopev, otro. xat xaé? Hovylay re 
avr&yv mpotdwpev. 


Our tardi- Kal rd Spadv cat péAdor, 8 wéudorvrat padtora HuGv, uy 84 


hi 3 
eager aloytvecOe. oneviovrés te yap cxoAalrepoy dv navoaobe 


thians = a rd drrapdoxevot eyyeipeiv’ Kal dua eAcvOépay kai evdo€£- 
blame, is : op YX'p p 

the secret ordrny méAw ota TavTos veudueda, cal Sv¥varar pddAcota 
pores ess, TePpootiyn Eudpwy roi’ elvar. pdvor ydp du ard ev- 
Our dis- ampaylas re ovx efvBpiCoper xat Lvudopais jovoy érépwy 
Set tk etxouevr’ Tay Te Lov enalvy eLotpuvdvrewr ipas éxi Ta dewa 
payer mapa Td Soxody Huiy ovx emarpcueba Hdov7, kal Hy Tis Spa 
an 


5 


I. 84-86. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. 49 


fiy xarnyoplg aapofivy, ob8ty padAoy dy Seobkvres dye- that true 
10 weloOnpev. woAreptxol re cal ebBovdor da 7d etxoopoy eee 
ytyvdueOa, rd pey Sri aldas owgpoovyns tAcioroy peréyet, content to 
aloxérms 8¢ ethpuxla, ebBovdcs Bt Guabdarepoy Tay vépwr i ee 
THs treporplas raWevduerot cat fiv Xadendryrt oweppove- 10 ee 
orepov } Sate atray dynxovoreiy, xal ui) Ta axpeia <uverol criticising 
15 &yay dvres, tas Tay Twodeulwy mapacKevas Adyp KadGs re enemy: 
euddpevar avouolws Epyw erefidvar, voul(ew 8% rds Te 
dsavoias ray wéAas xapatAnclous elvar cal ras mpoomn- 
Tovoas Tbxas ov Ady diatperds. del 8¢ ws mpos ev Bov- 
Aevouévous rovs évayrlous Epyp mapacxeva(dueda’ Kal ov 
20 €£ éxelvwy as duaptncopevey exew def ras édmias, GAd’ 
@s Huay altéy dopadGs tpovoovpévay. ToAV re diadépery 
ob det voullew dyOpwrov dvOpamov, xpdticroy be efvat 
_ Saris ey rots dvayxasordrows madeverat. ~ 
‘85 = Tatras otp ds of zarépes re Hyiv mapédocay pedréras Kat Do not be 
airol a wavrds @peActvpevos Exopnev, pi) TapGpyev, pnd? a onal 
every Oévres dy Bpaxet poplp nuépas wept moAAGY cwpdtwy member 
cat xpnpdror cal wédewr cal dd£ns Bovledowper, GAAG Kab! ao 
5 houx lav. E€eors 8 iyuty paddov érépwy 81a loydv. kal ny Le 
apos Tous ebavears uéunere pep wept rhs Tlorwdalas, wép- aaa 
mere 32 wept Gv of fiupaxol dacw ddixeioOar, dAdws Te 
xat éroipev dvrwy abréy dlxas d06var emi 8@ roy biddvTa ob 
apérepoy véuoy @s én ddtxotyra lévat. tapacKevd- 
10 Ceode d¢ trav wéAeuov Gua, radra yap cal xpdriota Bovded- 
oeobe xat trois évavriois poBepwrara.” Kai 6 pey ’Apylda- 
pros toatra elzev’ sapeAOady 32 SOeveAdatdas reAevraios, Speech of 
els ray épdpwr rére Gy, Creer ev rois Aaxedaysovlors dde. ee 
86 “ Tovs pev Adyous rovs ToAAOds TSy AOnvalwy ob yeynd- We cannot 
oxo’ éxavécayres yap WOAAG éavrovs obbapou dyretroy @s rik el 
obx adixotct Tous fiwerépous Euppdxous xal rv Medondvvn- the Athe- 
gor xalrot el mpds Tos Mijdous éyévovro dyabot rére, mpos 3° 2828 ere 
SA. 19. wapacceva(épeba} Or wapacweva(dpeba, 
E 


actually 
ill-treating 
our allies, 


The as- 
sembly by 
a large 
majority 
resolves 
‘that 
Athens has 
broken the 
treaty.’ 
The allies 
are to be 
summoned 
to decide 
on peace 
or war. 


[432.] 
(445.] 
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jas kaxol voy, durdaclas Cyulas dfcol eioww, Sti dvr’ dyabdy 5 
Kaxol yeyéynvrat. ‘pets 3% duotot cal rdére xal viv eopeér, 
kal rovs Euupdxovs, vy cwppovdper, od weproydueda ddixoy-, 
pevous obdt peAAHTopey Tyswpely’ ol 8° obxért péAAOVTt Ka- 
KOs macxew. GddAos pev yap xpypard dort TOAAG Kal vijes 
kal Urrot, Huiy d¢ Edupayos ayabol, obs od mapadoréa Tots 10 
’AOnvatos éorly, ob8t Slats nai Adyots dvaxpiréa py Ady 
Kai avrovs BAaTTopévous, GAAG Tipwpnréa év raxet Kat wavri 
oOever. Kai ws nas mpére. BovreverOat Gdixovpevous nd- 
els didacKxérw, GAA Tovs péAAOvTas Gdixety paddrov apézet 
modvy xpévoyv BovreverOar. wWdlterde ovy & Aaxedaindriot 
afiws ths Uaaprns rov wdAepov, Kal pyre rovs "AOnvalovs 
éare peicous yiyverOat, pyre rous fvppdyxous xatampod.de- 


5 


n a ”~ > 
pev, GAAG Edw rots Oeois éxlwpev mpds Tovs Gdixodvras.” 


Totatra 3@ Adfas éreygiley aitos Epopos dy és ry BT 
éxxAnolay trav Aaxedaiovlwy. 6 3€ (xplvover yap Bo7 Kat 
ov Wide) oix Edy dtaytyvdonew thy Bony drorépa pellwn, 
GAAd Bovdrdpevos avrots gavepGs amoderxvupévovs Thy 
yvopuny és rd moAcuety padAop Sppyoa édeLev “Srp pev 5 
tpav @ Aaxedadrio, doxodc. AeAvoOat al oxovdai xal 
of ’AOnvato. ddtxeivy, dvaoritw és éxeivo 1rd xwplov” 
delEas Tt xwplov adrots, “Srp 3& wt Soxotow, és ta én 
Oarepa.”  dvacrdvres 3% dcéotncayv, Kal woAAG wAclovs 
éyévovro ols eddxouv al omovdai AeAVoOa. mpocKadécar- 10 
tés Te Tos Evppaxous elzoy Sti olor pev Soxotey adcxeiy 


ot "AOnvatot, BotrAccOa 3& Kal rods mdvras fuppdyous 


mapaxadécavres Wijpov érayayelv, Smws Kow7 Bovdrevod- 
mevot Toy méAEuov TOLGvrat, Hv dSox7j. Kat of wey dze- 
xepnouy én’ olxov dvampagduevor tadra, cat of ’A@nvatwr 15 
mpeaBes torepov, ep dmep FAOov yxpnparicayres. 7 Se 
dtayvopun arn tis éxxAnolas, rod ras omovdas AcAvoOat, 
eyévero éy rp Terdptp Ere cai dexarw TGv TpLaxovrouTidwr 
TTOVdaY TpoKexwpnxucay, at éyévovro peta Ta EvBoixd. 








I. 88-90. Rise of Athenian Power. 51 
"Eymoloavro 82 of Aaxedatudvtor tras orovdas AeAVoOat Fear of 
kat moAephréa elvat ob Tocotroy rév fuppdywv mecberres ae 
Tots Adyots Scov HoBovpevor rods "AOnvalovs py emt petCoy real mo- 
duvmOGow, dpGvres abrots ta woAAa THs “EAAdSos Sao- "Y* 
5 xelpia dn Svra. - 

89 Ol yap *AOnvato: tpdrm rode FAPov ent rad npdypara penis 
éy ols nbEnOnoav. éretdy Mido. dvexadpynoav éx ris Eipa- oe. 
ams vixnOévres xat vavot cal we(@ tnd “EAAHvwr, xal of empire. 
Kataguydyres atray tais vavoly és MuxadAnv d:epOdpyoay, [ 479.) 

5 Acwrvy ns pev 6 Bactreds trav Aaxedatpovlwy, Somep 

nyetro Tay éy MuxdAn “EdAnvar, drexopnoev ev’ olkov Exwv 
rods azo HeAorovjcov fuppdxovs, of 3& “A@nvaior xai of The Athe- 
&76 "Iwvlas xal ‘EdAnondvrov Fippaxor Fin apeoryn«dres oem 
amd Baotréws tropelvayres Tynordyv emodtdpxouy Mydwy Sestos. 

10 éxdvrwy, kai émtyeipdoavres elAov atray exAurdévray Tov 
BapBdpwyr, xat pera tobiro dnéxdevoay é& ‘EAAnoaévrov 
@s Exaoro. ata modes. "AOnvalwy 38 To Kowdy, éwetdy The Athe- 
attois of BdpBapo. éx ris xdpas anjAOov, drexopulCovto eae oe 
evdds dbev tneEGevr0 matdas Kal yuvaixas Kai Thy mepiob- mence re- 

15 cay KaTacKeuny, kal Thy méAw dvoixodopety TapeaxevacoyTo atoed ae 

Kat ta telyn’ Tod re yap mepiBddrov Bpayéa elorijxe:, xaj 204 ea wal 
ol«lat af yey wodAal tenradxecay GAlyat 5¢ tepiioay, ev als “* 
avrot éoxnynoay of dvvaroi Trav Tepodp. 
90 Aaxedaysdrror 82 aloOdpevor rd péddov qAOov mpeoBelg, The 
Ta pey Kal avrot Fodiov dy Spavres par’ éxelvous nr’ &AAov ee 
pydéva telyos Exovra, ro 8% mA€ov Tay Cumpdywop éforpv- try to dis- 
vévrwyv cat poBovpévwy tod re vavutixod a’tay rd tAROos, sara 
5 & aply ovx Brippxev, cal riv és rov Mndixoy wéAEuoy TéApay 
yevopéyny. aklovy te abrovs py retx{Cew, GAAG Kal Tay fw 
TleXonovyjcov paddAoy Soos elornxes EvyxabeArciv pera 
ody robs meptBdAous, TO wey BovAduevoy cat bronrov tis 
yvapuns ov dndodvres és rods "AOnvalous, as 3¢ Tod Bap- 
90. 7. elarnee] Or foverornxe, 
E 2 


52 Fortification of Athens. I. 90, 91. 


Bapov, el adits érédAPor, ox dv Exovros dn’ eyvpod xobdy, 10 
Somep viv éx rav OnBay, épuacdar’ ri re Tledondyynoov 
Vo waow edpacay ixavhy etvat dvaydpynoly re xal apopprv. 
Themisto- Of 3 'AOnvato: OeutoroxA€ovs yudun Tots pev Aaxedat- 
cma * povlous radr’ elxdvras, dmoxpwapevor bru weupovow as 
to explain. gbrots mpeoBers epi Gy A€yovoty, evOis awydAalay" éavtoy 15 
3 éxéAevey dtoorédAew os tdxioTa 6 Oepmioroxdjjs és riv 
Aaxedaipova, &AAovus 5¢ mpds éavtg éAopevovs mpéoBets pH) 
evOds exweuwew, GAN’ emoyely péxpt Tooovrov Ews ay rd 
reixos ixavoy dpwow Sore drropaxerGat éx Tod dvayato- 
rarov thous’ retxiCeww 8@ wavras “raydyper tous éy Ty 20 
mde Kat avrovs xal yuvaixas xat naidas, petdopévous 
pyre lov pyre dnpoclov olxodopyparos S0ev tts adedla 
érra: és 7d Epyoy, GAAG xabatpotyras wavta. xal db pev 
raira bidd£as, xal dmerma@y TadAAa Gri abris raxet ™pagor, 
@xero. Kal és Hp Aaxebalpova éAdav ov mpoorje. mpos 
Tas apxds, GA bufiye “atl apovpaclCero. cal dadre tes 
atroy Epoito tap év réder Gvrwy & rt otk emépyerar én rd 
Kowwov, Ey trovs fupmpéoBes dvapéverv, doxoAlas 8€ Tivos 
avons abvtots trokagOivat, mpoodéyerOar péyro. éy rdxer 
Héew cal Oavpdcew as ovrw tape. 30 
He puts Oi 32 dxovovres Te pty Oepioraxrel erelOovro 549] 
eaten gulay abiroi, rév 8t GAdrAwy adixvovpévor xal cadds 


ma Be karqyopouresp Sve Texleral TE kal wn typos AapBavet, 

built. OUK elxov Saws xpi amorioa. yvous 8 éxeivos KeAcver 
avrovs pn Adyots paddoy mapdyerOar 7 Téuyar oar 5 
atrév dvdpas ofrives Xpnorot kal mords atayyeAovor 
oxeyduevor. dxoocré\Aovew ovy, xal wept abrdy 6 Oepio- 
ToxAyjs tots ’"AOnvalors xpipa méurer xeAevwr as Kora 
éxipavGs xatacyeiy Kal pi adeivat aply dy abrot wddw 
Kopicbaow' on yap cal joy air of LyumpéaBets, ‘ABpw- 10 
vixds te 56 Avowxddovs xal ‘Apiorelins 6 Avoysdyou, 


90. 19. dpwory] MSS, alpwouv. 


5 








I. 91-08. B.C. 479-8. Ol. 75. 2-3. 53 


dyyé\Aopres Exety ixavGs 1d retxos’ epoBeiro yap pi ol 
Haxedaiperiot opas, ndre caps &xovoetay, odxers AdGow. 
Of re ovy ’AOnvaios rovs mpéoBeis Gonep émeotdAn ‘Athenscan 
15 xateixov, xal Oemuoroxdjs ewedOoy rois Aaxedaipoviors sical = 
évyratéa 33) daveplis elney Sti 4) pty wddts odGy rere(- and must 
be fortified, 
Xtorat Hon Gore lxavh eivat odtay tous évotxodvras, el 3€ if she is 
tt BovaAovras Aaxedardyor 4 of Evppaxor mpeoBeberbat afar 
mapa opas, as mpos dtaytywboxovtas TO Aotwov lévat rd equality 
20 Te odlow adrois Eduopa xal rd Kowd. riy Te ydp WoAW Nhe cities 
Gre éddxer éxAuwety Guewor elva cat és ras vais éoBijvat, beens the con- 
dyev éxelvav Epacay yrdvres ToApioat, cat Soa ad per a? 
éxelvwy Bovdrcierbat, oddevds forepor yraoun avivas. 
Soxety oby olor cat viv Gpewoy elvar Thy éavrdy méAw 
a5 retxos Exew, xal ldlq rots woAlrass wal és rots mdvras 
Lvupdyovs Shedtudrepoy EvecOatr’ ov yap oldy r’ elvur ph 
dno dyrinddov mapackevijs dpotdy ts f troy és 1d Kowvdr 
BovreverOar. 7} mévras oby dretylorous épn xpivar Lvp- 
paxety 7 kal rade vopicey dp0Gs exer. 

92 Of 82 Aaxedaudrvio: dxovcavres dpynv piv pavepdy ovK The Lace- 
éxovodyro ois 'A@nvaioss (o0de yap émt xwdrdun adda acai 
yvepuns napaweéeoce d70ev re Kou dmpeoBetcarro, Gua dé annoyed, 
kat wpoodireis dytes ey re tore 31a Thy és roy Mijdov but conceal 

5 spouplay ra pddwor’ adrois éréyxavor), ris wévrou BovAr}- Royance. 
cews dpapravovres ddiAws fxPovro. of re ee 
éxarépwy arfAOoy én’ otxov dvemtxAnros. seas 

93 Tovre ro Tpomy of *A@nvaios rhy wédAw érelyioay ev —. of 
Orlyp xpdvy. Kat d34An % olkodopla én xal viv éorly Sr, DUTY he cask 
Kara onovdhy éyévero’ ol ydp OeuéAcot wavrolwy AlOwv 
tudxewrat xa ob Liverpyacpévar ~orw i, GAd’ os Exacrol 

5 wore mpooépepoy, TodAal Te oTHAat dxd onudroy cal (Gor 
elpyacpévot eyrareAdynoras. pelCwy yap 6 meplBohos wap~ 
taxy efnxOn tis modews, cal da rotro mavra dpolws 
xwwoovres Anelyovro. 


54 Fortification of Piraeus. I. 93, 94. 


Fortifica-  "Emecoe 8& wal rod Tletpaids ra Aowra 6 OeptotoxA‘js 
tela olxodopety (Safpxro 8 atrod apdrepoy ent ris éxelvou 10 


[478, first doyijs ns Kar évavrdy “A@nvalos Hpkev) voul(wy ré re 
begun 4 9 e ’ ‘ 
4827).  Xwplov Kadrdv etvat, Audvas exov rpeis adropueis, Kal 
Tee avrovs vaurixo’s yeyernudvous ptya mpopépew és ro KT]- 
made cacbac dvvami’ Tis yap 3%) Oaddoons mp@ros érdApnoev 
oe ., elaeiv ws dvOextéa éorl, xal thy dpxny ebbds Evyxatecked- 15 
atev. xat gxoddunoay ri éxelvov yraduyn td maxos Tod 
telyous Step viv Ere d7nAdv eore wept Tov Tlepara: dvo 
yap Spagae évapriat adAyjAats Tovs AlBous emizyov. évrds 
Be obre yar obre Tes, qv, ddAAa furprobopnuevor peydaa- 
ot dlGo nat éy ‘Toi eyydriot,” odnpy mpos GAAHAOUs Ta 20 
Ewer cai portuBdp Sedepevor. 1d de tos tpiov pddcora 
éredéoOn ob devoeiro. eBovAero yap Te peyéOer nai TH 
maye. adioravar tas Tév TwoAeulov émPBovdrds, avOpdnwy 
re évopicey dAlywy xal trav dypeordray dpxéocew Thy 
dvAaxjy, tos 3° GAAous és Tas vats eéoByoecOar. ais 25 
yap vavol pdAtocra ampocéxerto, Wav, ws epol soxet, rijs 
Baowdws orparias Ti xara OaAaccay Epodov evropwrépay 
rijs kara yhv ovoay’ rév re Tepara apedmudrepon evdpuice 
ths dvw médews, cal modAdxts tots ’AOnvalos mapivec, hy 
&pa mort xara yy BracdGo., xaraBdvras és airdy rais 30 
vavot mpds dzavras dvOloracbat. ‘'AOnvator pey oty oftws 
éretxicOnoay cat raAda xareoxevd(ovto evOis pera Thy 
Mijdwy avaxepnow. 
The allied [lavoavlas 3¢ 6 KAeopBpdrov éx Aaxedaluovos orparnyds 94 
it Mar og Tov EAAjves éfenéupdn peta elxoot vedy amd TeAo- 
takes 24 movinoov’ ~uvénAcoy 5e kat ’AOnvaios rpiaxovra vavort xat 
Beesadinai Tov GArAwv Fuyppdywv tARO0s. Kal eorpdrevoay és Kuzpov 
(478). Kat avThs Ta TOAAG KaTeoTpéWavro, Kal torepoy és Bu(de- 5 
tiov Mrdwy exdvrwy, xat eemodtdpxnoay ev rhde TH 
nyepovlg. 
938. 23. éwBovdds] Or br:Bodds (Schol. émOdceis). 











1.95,96. Sparta loses her supremacy. 55 


95 “Han 32 Bralov dvros abrod of re BAA “EAAnves fy Povro The 
cal ovx xiora of “Iwves xat Soot dd Bacitdédws vewor) ese 
Prevdepwvro’ goiravrés te mpds tots ’Adnvatovs Eloy complain 

of him to 
avrovs iryendvas opav yeviobas kata 1rd €vyyeves xat the Athe- 
5 Yaveavla py émrpére fj VY Ov Byatnrat. ol be  Abnvaion & nians ae 
edéfavrd re rovs Xdyous Kal mpocetxov Thy yvepny as ov fei is Te- 
mepto duevo, TaAAG TE kaTacTycdpevot f palvorro Apiora rad e 
avrots. éy rovre 8¢ of Aaxedaipdmor perenésmovto [av- non-Pelo- 
caviay dvaxpivoivres Gv mépt eruvOavovto’ cat yap dicta — 
10 ZOAA KaTnyopeiro avrod bad Tay “EAAnver Tov epirer oo 
pévwv, xal Tupayvibos paAAoy edalvero Hlunows 7 ) OTpQ- from 
Tyla. EuvéBn te air@ xadetoOal re dua xal rovs fuyupdxovs ieoag 
tp éexelvou ExGe. map’ ’AOnvalovs perardgacbat mAh tay [478-7]. 
amd TleAorovyyocov orparwrdv. e@édAOdy 3& és Aaxedal- 
15 pova tév pey ldlq mpds twa adunudrayv edOvvOn, Ta Be 
péytota arodverat pr) adixeiv’ Karnyopetro 3¢ atrod ovy 
fxtota pndiwopos xat éddxec capéoraroy elvat. Kai éxeivor 
pey ovxére éxaéurovow Apyovra, Adpxuy &é xai GAdAovus 
twas pet atrod orpatiay Exovras ob woAAny’ ols obxért 
20 édlecay of Siupayos Thy yepovlay. 

Of 82 alc@dpevo. aAwpAOov, Kal GAdAovs ovxért Forepov ae 
éLémeuway of Aaxedaysdriot, poBovpevor. pry odlow ot a yt 
éidvres xelpovs ylyvwrrat, Sep xal év 1G Tavoanlg accept the 
apeibon, dmahrafelovres 8@ cai rot Mndtxotd zoAguov, xal are 

as tous A@nvalovs vopl(ovres ixavots efnyetcba cat odlow 
éy rg tére napdvre émrndelovs. 

96 [apadaBdrvres d@ ol ’AOnvaior Thy tyepovlay Tovrp rp The Athe- 
tpénp eéxdvrwy tav Fvppdyov da 1d Taveavlov pivos, see a 
érafay ds re te. wapéxew trav médAcwrv xpqpara mpds roy their con- 
BdpBapoy xai &s vads- mpdoxnwa yap qv dptvacda dv 

5 €maboy Snodvras Thy BactAdws xapav. kat éd\Anvorayulat 


rére ap@tov ‘AOnvalos xaréorn apxy, ot éd3éxovTo rév 
95. 11. 4 orparnyla} Or } orparryia. 


56 Athens and Sparta still alles. 1. 90-09. 


¢dpov' otro yap GvouacOn rav xpnudroy } gopd. iy 

8’ 6 apa@ros ddpos taxGels terpaxdota rddavra Kal é&j- 

Kovra. ‘rauteidy re AvjAos hv avrois, cat al Evvodo. és rd 

lepop éylyvovro. 10 
Iwillde-  “Hyodpevor 32 abrovduey 1d xpérov ray Cvppdxov cal 97 
ytd and xowdv fvvddwv Bovdrevdvray rocdde bxiBon TOA up 


up tothe Kal Tod Mydixod, & éyévero apds re Tov BdpBapoy adrois 
Pelopon- kat mpds rovs opertpovs Evppdyous vewrepl(ovras Kal 5 
asubject IleAorovrnolwy rovs det mpoatvyxdvorras, év éxdore. 
peeled éypawa 3% avra xal ri éxBoddpy rod Ad you Exbinoduny 
historians. 3:4 rdde Sts rots mpd éuod daacw exdAimés rovro Ww rd ve 
xaptov kal ) Ta mpd ray MndexGy “EAAnvicad fwer(Gecay” 
4 atra Ta Mndexd totrwr 8 Semep Kal fwaro ‘& TH 10 
"Arrixyn Evyypagy “EAAdmiKos, Bpaxéws re xal rois xpdvois 
ox axpiBGs érenvyjocOn. dpa 32 xal ris dpxyis axddacéw 
éxec ris rv ’AOnvalar, év of rpérp xaréorn. 
[477-496] IIp@rov pev "Hidva riv éxt Srpvpdy. Mijdoy éydvray 98 
Scyros,  *oAtopxla elAoy xal nvdpamddicay, Kipcovos rod MiAriddov 
Carystus. orparyyoivros, re:ra Uxipoy rv év rp Alyaly vijoor, 
qv gxovv Addozes, Hudpanddicay xal gaicav avrol. xpds 
8@ Kapvorlovs avrots &vev trav GAdwy EtSodwy méAepos 5 
Naxos é¢yévero, xal xpévp fvvéBnoav cal dpodoylay. Nagios se 
Ue) and amooract pera raira éxoAdunoay xat moAtopxle tapeoty- 
a allies gayro, mpern te airy wodss Evppayls mapa 1rd xaBeoTnKds 
andare d0vAGOn, Exeita dt cal ray dAAwy ds Exdory Evve By. 
oe to Alrlat 8 &AAat te foay rév drocrdcewy xat péyorat 99 
ence. This al trav ddpwy xal vedy Exdeca, xat Aeeroorparvoy dl re 
es ee éyévero’ ol ydp ’A@nvato: dxpiB@s Expacacoy Kai Avrnpol 


own fault, 


ele joay otk elwOdow ovd? BovAopevois trara:tmpety xpood- 
Ww 
themselves YOuTES Tas dvdyxas. joay dé mws cal dAdrws of ’AOnraio: 5 


bycom- gixéri duolws év jdov7 &pxovres, xal ovre Cureorpérevoy 
muting 
theirnaval &%0 rod loou fqdidy re mpoodyerOas Hv atrois rovs ddiora- 
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56 Athens and Sparta sill alles. 1. 90-99. 


ddpov’ obrw yap dSvouacOn rév ypnydtoy 7} gopd. iy 

3’ 6 apGros pdpos rayxGels Terpaxdoia rddavra Kal é§7- 

Kovra. tayseidy re AnAos hy adtrois, kat at S&ivodo. és rd 

lepov éylyvovro. 10 
Iwillde-  “Hyovjpevor 38 abrovduwy rd mpGrov ray fuppdyov xal 97 
pafatt ay ard xowav Luvddwv Bovdrevévrey Toodde exGAGov woddup 
alk gee re kal daxeploe. mpayydroy peragd rovde Tod woAduou 
uptothe Kat rod Mudcxob, & éyévero apds re tov BdpBapov atrois 
erie Kal mpds rovs oertpovs fuppdyovs vewrepl(ovras xal 5 
asubject [leAorovmolwy rots de mpooTuyxavorwas | éy éxdory. 
ee éypawa St atta xal riv éxBoddy rot Ad you ‘Exdinoduny 
historians. $44 rdde Ste rois mpd enod dmacw éexAimés rotro Ww rd aa 

xwplov cat 4 Ta mpd ray Mydcxév “EAAn»ixd Ever (Geoay 

4 atra ra Myduxd? rotroy 3’ Somep cal Hyaro ey TH 10 

’Arrixy Evyypagy “EAAdmxos, Bpaxéws re xal rois xpdvots 

ovx axptBas éxeprjobn. dua 32 cal rhs dpyfs axddafw 

dxe. ris tay ’A@nvalwy, év ofp tpda@ Karéorn. 
[477-496] IIpGrov pev "Hidva rv ent Srpvpdve Myday eydvrayv 98 
Scyros,  ™oAcopxlg elroy xal yrdpaxddicay, Kluavos rod MiAriddov 
Carystus. orparnyotvros, éxetra Sxipov riv év r@ Alyaly vijoor, 

jv pxovy Addotes, Hvdpanddicay xal gxecay avrol. mpds 

3¢ Kapvoriovs atrots dvev rév bdAAwy EiBodwy wmdArepos 5 
Naxos éyévero, kat xpdny fvvéBnoay xa duodroylay. Nafiows 8% 
Ue) and @*0cTGo. peta ratra émoAduncay xal moAsopxly Tapeotn= 
sae allies gayro, xpérn te abry méAes Evppayts mapa 1d xabeotyKds 
andare ¢d0vA0n, éxerra 32 cal rév dAAwy as Exdorp Cure ny. 
ea. to Alrfa: 8 GAAa re foay tréy droordcewy xal péyrorat 9D 
ence. This al ray ddpwy cai vedv Exdetat, cat AatHOoTparioy ed ry 
la éyévero’ of ydp ’A@nvator dxpiBas Expaccoy xal Avsnpol 
codraes foay otk elwOdaw ovd Bovrdopevois rararmwpeiy xpood- 
themselves YOrTEs Tas dyvdyxas. oa 3¢ swe Kai ddAAws of *AOnvaior 5 
by com-  obére Suolws ey Hdovy Epyovres, cal ovre fvveatpdrevoy 
their naval a%6 rod loou fddidy re mpoodyerOas Ww atrois rovs ddiota- 
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1.99101. 23.C. 478-461. Ol. 75.3—79. 4. 57 
pévous. Gv abvrot alriot éyévovro of Fippayxor’ bia ydp rip service for 


andxymow ratrny ray orpareay of mdelous aitév, ta pi Fe P eaiiare: 
10 dn’ olxov Gow, xpypata érdfavro dyri ray vedv 7d ixvov- 

pevoy dpdAwpa dépew, xal rots pev “AOnvalois nifero rd 

vaurixoy and ths damdyns jy éxeivor Evudéporev, adrol d& 

Ondre dmocraiey, dwapdoxevos xal detpor és toy méAcpov 

xaOlorayro. 

100 Eyévero 3% pera tabra xal 4 ex’ Etpupedovrs worapg Cimon’s 
éy Tlapdudlg meCopayxla xal vavpay la ’"AOnvalwy Kal rév eg 
Evppdxov xpos Mydous, xat evlewy ri atry nyépg dudd- medon 
tepa "A@nvatos Kiuwvos rod MiAtiddou orparnyodvros, cal UL 

5 elAoy tpinpers Powlxwr cai diuépOeipay ras mdcas és Tas 
dtaxoclas.  xpdvy tre torepoy fvvé8n Oaclovs airéay Revolt of 
dsoorivat, dvevexOévras wept ray év rH dvrimépas Opdxn Seay 
éumoplwy xat rod perdAAov & évéuovro. xai vavol piv eat 465). 
Odoor trAecarres ol ’APnvaior vavpaxlg éxpdryncay cai és 

1oTy yhy améBnocay, éxt 8% Urpvpdva népparres puplous 
olesjropas atrey xal réy fuppdxwov tnd Tovs avrovs xpd- Failure to 
yous as olxwotyres tas rére xadovpévas ’Evyéa ddovs viv shea 
de “Audlaodwy, tay pev ’Evvéa dd3Gy adroit éxpdrycay, &s Hodoi; 
elxoy "Hdavol, xpoehOdvres 8& rits Opdans és perdyescay roe00 

15 dvepOdpnoay ey ApaPhoxy rH "Hiway ind trav Opgxay MA 
fupravrav, ols toddusoy fv Td xwploy al ’Evyda d8ot xri(d- 
pevov. 

10] Odeoror 82 vixnOévres pdyars nad moAvopKotvpevos Aaxedat- The Lace- 
povlovs érexadotvro xal énapivar éxéAevoy éoBaddrras. és oe 
my ‘Arrixny. of 3 dnécxovro wey xptpa Tay ’APnvalwy fhe Thar 
cat euehdov, Dexa aOnoe 8 dnd rod yevopevov vetopod, sians to 

8 ¢ xai of Eftwres airois xai tay weptolkwy Oovpraral peepee 
re kal AlOecis és "lOduny dxdorncay. mAcioro. 3¢ ray Earth- 


[465-4]. 


100. 5. és ras axoclas] Or ts Xaxoclas. 


100. 16. fvpwdyrew] Poppo, on the authority of Valla’s translation 
(1432), reads fupwayres. 


58 Growing enmity of Athens and Sparta. 1. 101-108. 


quake and EiAdrop éyévovro of rév tadaév Meconviwy rére d0vrAw- 

revolt of t t ; . , , 

the Helots QevT@v amdyovor’ 7 Kai Mecoyjmot éxAnOnoay ol mdvres. 

isboat II pds wey oty rovs év 1Adun médrenos xaberorjxes Aaxe- 

464]. Satpovios, Odoror Se rpire’ Eres ToALopKovpevor @poAdyn- 10 

Thasos ; ne fe 

surrenders cay A@nvatois reiyds re xabeAdyres xal vats wapaddyres, 

463] xpnpara re Soa er axodotvar atrlka tafduevor cai Td 
Aouwdy Peper, THY TE HmEetpoy Kai Td péradAoy adértes. 

soe ines Aaxedauorio, 3¢, Gs atrois mpos rots év l0dun eunxv- 102 

Athenian veTo & wédepos, GAXous re éwexadécavro fvupdxous xat 

rab lata "A@nvalovs’ of 3’ FAGov Kluwvos orparnyobyros zd7Oer ovK 

soon dAly@. padrsora 8’ atrovs émexadécavro Sri revyouayew 

ae é3dxovuv dvvaroi elvat, rots 5€ woAtopxlas paxpas xabeoty- 5 

renounces xvlas TovTouv évdea édalyero’ Blq yap dy efAov 76 xwplor. 

her alli- Q N , na a 

ance with X@é Stapopa éx tavrns tis otparelas mpGroy Aaxedaipovlots 

Sparta, and xat ‘A@nvalois davepa éyévero. of yap Aaxedatporiors, 

allies her- . Pai ey 

self with  @etd% 7d xwploy Bla oty HAloxero, deloayres Tay “AOn- 

Teel vaiwy 7rd ToAunpdv Kal tHv vewrepotroilay, Kal dAAopvAovs 10 

[abont Gua Fynodpevor, py Tt, hv wapapelvpwow, rd tay ey 

461]. T0éun mecOevres vewreplowot, pdvovs Trav vupdywy 
dnéneuwav, tiv piv trowiay ob dndobvres, elndvres 3 
Sri ovdéey mpocdéovra: atrav ért. of 3 'AOnvato éyvacar 
ovx éxt rp Bedrlom Adyp~ aromepndpevor, GAAA Tivos 15 
indnrov yevouévov' xai Sevdy Tomnodpevot Kal ov afia- 
cavres tad Aaxedaiovlwy rotro mabely, evOis éredy 
dvexapnoav, adévres thy yevouevny ent re Mydo fup- 
paylay mpds avrovs “Apyelors rots éxelvwy todeplots 
fiupaxor éyévovro, xal mpds Oeacadrots Gua audorépors 20 
of atrot Spxo. xat fvupayla xaréorn. 

Ithome Of 3 ey ‘Tddun dexdre éret, os odxéri Sdvavro dvréxacv, 103 


ee fuvéBnoav mpds tots Aaxedatpovlous ep § re eflaow éx 
4617]. [leAozovyjoov indotovdor cat pndénore encSioovrat avrijs’ 


102. §. rots 82] Or rfjs 3é, inferior MSS. 
108. 1. 3exary grea] Kriiger conjectures rerdpry. 


I. 108-108. 28.C. 461-445. Ol. 79.4—83. 4. 59 

ny dé tis GAloxnrat, rod AaBdvros elvac dodAov. 
5 xatl xpnornpioy rots Aaxedatpoviors TvOiKxdy 
ixérny tod Atds tod "lOwpytra addiévar. e€fAOov 32 adbrot Naupacts. 
kat tatdes kat yuvaixes, kat atrovs ’AOnvator defdpevot Kar’ 

&Gos 7dn 1d Aaxedaipoviwy és Natraxroy xatwxtoay, iv 

éruxoy npnxdres vewort Aoxpady trav ’OodAGr éydvtwv. 

Mporexdipnoav d& kal Meyapijs "AGqvalors és Evppayxlay Megara 
Aaxedaipovlwy anoordyres, Ste airovs Koplv@ioc rept yijs rib Cx 
Spwy tohéum Karetxov’ xal éoxor "AOnvaioe Méyapa xal inth and 
IInyds, xal ra paxpa relyn gxodduncay Meyapedor ra and I ici: 
tis wédkews és Nicatay, xal éppotpovy atrol. Kat Kopw- ruse 
15 Blots pe ovy Wxiota amd toise TO adodpoy picos Ap£aro Athens and 

ap@tov és 'A@nvalovs yevéoOat. ta 

104 ‘Ivdpws 32 5 Vaypirlyov AlBus, BactAets AiBiwv trav ee of 

apds Alyinre, Spydpevos éx Mapelas ris tuep Pdpov tP ne oe 

nodes anéotynoey Alyinrov Ta mAéw ard Baotiéws 'Apra- Persia 

fép£ov, xat airds Epywy yevduevos ’AOnvalovs érnydyero. [4627]. 

5 of 8€ (érvyxoy yap és Kémpoy orparevopevor vavot diaxoclats oe 

atrap te cal rov fvppdywr) 7AGov awodendyres Thy Kizpor, 400}. 
cal dvatAevcartes and Oadrdaoons és rov NeiAov, rot re 
motapov xparodvres xal ris Mépdidos trav dvo pepay, 
xpos Td tolrov pépos & xadetrat Aevxoy reiyos émoAcuour’ 

10 évynoap 3% aitdOs Tlepoay nat Mijdwy of xaradvydvtes Kat 

Alyurrlwy ot pi) Evvarocrdyres. - 

105 ‘A@nvalos 8 vavoly dnoBaow és ‘Adds apds Kopsy- Athens at 
Olovs xat ’Emidauplous dyn eyévero, xal evixewy Kopivror. haa hy 
kal forepov "A@nvaios évavudynoay ent Kexpupadrelg [leAo- gen Aegina 
zovynolwy vavoiv, kat évlxwy *A@nvato. modduov de 4 69-8) . 

sxaractdvros pos Alywiras *A@nvalos pera tabra vav- — seas 

payla ylyvera ex’ Alylun peydAn ’A@nvalwy nat Alywnrdr, tories at 

kal of €¥ppayot éxarépois sapijcav, cat évlxov "A@nvaio ~~ 

kal vais éB8opyKxovra AaBdvres abray és Thy yi aréByoav 

kal éxoAtdpxouv, Aewxpdrovs tod XrpolBov orpariyotvros. 


ae b Tt The gar- 
an rison set- 
™p Tob, “rop tled at 


Io 


Athens 
blockades 
Aegi 

an 


perseveres 
in the 
blockade 
though at- 
tacked by 
Corinth. 


Great de- 
feat of Cor- 
oc in 

eMegarid 
[about 
458]. 


f pres 
ol Long 
Walls. 


60 Enmaity between Athens and Sparta. 1 106-107. 


Gresra TeAoxovrjoio: duvvew Bovddpevar Alyunjras és 10 
wey trav Alyway rptaxoclous dxAlras apdérepov KopiwOleor 
xal ’Exidavplwy énixovpovs deBlBacay, ra 32 Sxpa rijs 
Tepavlas xaréAaBoy xat és rhy Meyapida xaréBnoay Kopiv- 
Oo. pera trav Fvppayov, voul(orres dbdvvdrovs Eveobas 
*"AOnvatous Bonbety rots Meyapedow ev re Alylyy anovons 
orparias ToAAs cal év Aiyurre’ jy 3¢ nal BonOdow, az’ 
Alylons dvaorjoscbas avrovs. of 8% ‘AOnvaio. Td pay 
apos Alylm orpérevya obx éxlynoay, ray 3' ex ris wéAews 
dnodolzwy of re mpecBvrara Kai of vedrator Adixvotyras 
és Ta Meéyapa Mupwridov orparnyotirros. cat pdxns yevo- 20 
pérvns looppdtov mpds Kopi Olovs drexplOnoay dam’ dddAnArwYy, 
kat évouioay avrot éxdrepot obx EXaccoy Exew év re Epye. 
cal of wey “AOnvaior (éxparnoay yap Spws paddov) azed- 
Odvrwy réyv KopivOley rponatoy Ecrncay of 3 Kopivbios 
caxi(duevot tno Tay év TH wédAer mperBvTépwy, Kal wapa~ 35 
oxevacduevor Huépas torepoy Sédexa pddtota, édAOdyres 
avOloracay tpoxaioy xai avrot os vixjoavres. kal ol 
*A@nvaio: éxBonOnoavres éx rév Meyapwy rovs re rd 
tpotratoy tordyras diapGeipover cat rots dAAots Lup Baror- 
Tes éxpdtnoay. 30 
Of 3¢ vixdpevon trexapovry, cai re atréy pdpos otk 106 
éAlyov mpocBiacbey Kat diapaprdy ris ddb0d éodrecen Es 
rov xwplov ldierov, » éruyey dpvypa péya wepeipyor Kai 
obx Ww E€odos. of 32 ’AGnvaios yvdyres cata ampécwndy 
te elpyov rots daAlras xal meptorjoavres KiKAw rots 5 
Widrots xarédevcay maptas Tovs écedOdvras, nal wados 
péya rotro KopwAlos éyevero. 1d 38 wAOos awexdpnoer 
avrois Ths orparias én’ oixov. 
"Hpfavro 8& xara rots xpdvous rovrovs xal ra paxpa 107 
relyn és OdAaccay ’AOnvaior olxodopely, rd re Dadrnpdvde 
kat ro és Tletpara. xail Pwxéwy orparevodyray és Awpras 
ryv Aaxedapovlwy pnrpdérodw, Bowr xat Kurinmov xa 


ome 


5 


1,107,108. 3.C. 461-445. Ol. 79.4—-83. 4. 61 


5 Epwedy, xat éddvrwy ty ray wodktcpdrey trobtwy, of Aaxe- Lacedae- 
darudrtot, Nexoundous rot KAeouSpdrou trép TlAeorodvax- pedition 
tos rod Ilavoaviov Baowrdws véou Gyros rt Hyoupédvon, against 
éBoyOnoay trois Awpiedow éavray te mevraxoclos «at faboat 
x'Alois éaArlrats xal rév fupydyov prpiots, Kal rods 457): 

10 Dwxdas duodoyig dvayxacavres drododva: thy mdéAdw 
Gnexépouy wdAw. xal xara OdAaccay pe atrods, dia 
tod Kpicalov xdéArov ef BovAowro repacodoba, ’AOnvaior 
vavol mepitAevoavres EuehAoy xwddvcew ba s€ Tis 
Tepavias otk dopadés édaivero atrots ’Adnvaley éxdyrwy 

15 Méyapa xat [I:yas wopeverOat. dvcodds re yap 7) Tepavia 
kal édpoupeiro dei tro 'AOnvalwy’ xai rére yoOavovto 
avrovs péAAovras Kai Tavty Kwdvoey. eof 38 adrois ev 
Bowwrots mepselvact oxépacda: Srp tpéme dopadréorara 
d:amopevcovrat. To dé Te Kal dvdpes TEV ‘Abnvalesy eaifyov Treason at 

a0 atrous xpidpa, éAricavtes diuoy Te Karazavoew xal Tra The Al Athe- 
paxpa telyn olxodopotueva. éBonOncay 3 én’ avrovs of nians at- 
"A@nvator Tavinyel kal ’Apyelov xQtot cal réy GdAwy piss 
Euppayov as Exacror’ fvunavres 32 ¢yévorro TeTpaxtoy (- ener 
Asor cal pdpror. voplcavres 32 dopey Sry 3éAOwow Boeotia. 

25 éxeorpdrevoay avtois, xai Ts xal tod djpov KaraAvcews 
trowia. FAGoy 8% cal Oeacaddy tarmfs trois ’A@nvalos 
xara TO fuppayixdy, ot peréornoay ey TS epyp tapa rovs 
Aaxedatpovlovs. | 

108 Yevopuems 38 pdxns év Tavaypg tis Bowrias évixwy Athenian 
Aaxedaspdriot cai of £vppayot, xai Pavos éyévero duo- + esas 
tépwy moAts. xat Aaxedasudmos pey és thy Meyapida [abort 
@DOdvres xat devdporouijcavres wdAw aaHprOov és’ olkov 457]. 

pda I epavias Kat “To6poi ’"AOnvaios 88 devrépg xat é&y- Vi Victory at 
KooTy Hepa pera THY pdyny eotpdrevoay és Botwrovs ‘abort ee 
Mupwrldov aiparnyotsror; Kat paxn éy Olvodurois rovs 4571. 
Bowworovs vuxnoarres Tis TE xepas expdrncay Tis Bowrlas and “Phocis 


kal Doxidos, xal Tavaypalwy rd reixos aeptetioy, xal satay 


62 Enmity between Athens and Sparta. 1.108-n0. 


LongWalls Aoxpév rép ’Orovyrlwy éxardv dvtpas durpous Tovs tAov- 10 
compe é& é\afop, ta tre relyn Ta éavray ra paxpa éneré- 
Conquest "wrdrous ; X7) paxp 
of Aegina. Negay, wpoddynoay 8 xat Alywirat pera radra rots 
Expedi- 
tion of | AOnvalois, relyn re mepreddyres kal vais wapabdvres 
Lees ddpoy re rafdpevor és Tov énetra xpdvov. cai IleAomdy- 
attacked wnocoy mepiénmAevocay ’AOnvaioe ToApov tod Todpaiov 15 
rte orparnyotyros, kat rd vedptoy Td Aaxedatpovlay évérpyaay, 
cat XadxBa KopswOlwv wddcy efAov, xat Texvevlovs éy azo- 
Bacet ris ys paxn exparncay. 
The Athe- Ot 3’ éy rp Alyiar@ ’A@nvaior cai of Edupayot éxéuevov, 109 
se ag cal avtots moAAal lddat woAguwy xaréotncay. 1d pev yap 
Egypt.  ap@rov éxpdtrovy rhs Alyvarov ’A@nvatot, cat Bactredvs 
Fruitless méumee és Aaxedalpova MeydBadoy dvdpa Ildpony xpnpyara 
ee €yovra, Snws és Thy ‘Arriniy éoBareiy tecbdvtwy Tay 5 
to Sparta. BomOre eta an Atyerray dmaydyo A@yvatoys. ws 3 
atr@ ot mpouxdpet ral ra xpipara SAdws avadodro, 6 ad 
MeydBafos nat ra Aoiwa Trev ypynudtor wdAw és thy 
"Actlav éxoulr6n, MeydBu ov 32 rdv Zwavpov réure dvdpa 
[lépony pera otparias moAAfjs’ bs adixduevos xaTd yiv 10 
tovs te Alyuntlovs xa rovs fvupdyovs pdyn expdrncer, 
The Athe- xat éx tis Méududos efjAace rovs “EAAnvas, xal réAos 
eae és [Ipoownlrida tiv vijcov xaréxAnoev, nat érodidprer ey 
blockaded atrp émavrév cal & pivas, péxpe ob Enpdvas ri didpvya 
and taken , . « . a a 
[about  xal mapatpéwas GAAy 6 Hdwp rds re vais éxi tod fypod 15 
453]. éxolnoe xat Tis vijcov Ta woAAG Fmetpov, Kal d:aBas clAe 
| THY vicov meCH. 
Egypt ree Ofrw pev ra rév ‘EAAjvev mpdypara épOdon, && érm 110 
by the uered rodeusoavra’ cal dAlyo. dmd woAAGY Tropevdpevor Bia THs 
King. AiBins és Kupnymy éod@noav, of St rAciorot aneédovro. 
Alyutros 8 mddw tnd Bacwrda eyévero tAqv ’Apupralov 
Tov éy tots Erect Bactrddws* Tobroy 8e dia péyeOds TE Tov 5 
EXous ovx eddvavto éAciy, cal dua paytudrarol elor ray 


110. 2. woAeuhoayra}] Cobet conjectures woAepnodyrow. 


I.u10-012. B.C. 461-445. Ol. 79. 4—83. 4. 63 


Alyurrlwy of Grew. "Ivdpws 32 6 AtBiwy Bactreds, ds Y 
ta wdvra enpate wept rijs Aly’mrrov, mpodoclg Andéels 
dveoravpeOn. éx 3% ray 'A@nvay xal ris SAAns Evppayl- Defeat of 
, , Athenian 
10 80s wevtyKovra rpinpes diddoyot wAdovoas és AlyuTtoy jeinforce- 
éoxov xara Td Mevidnotoy xépas, ovx elddres TOY yeyery- Mants. 
pévoy ovdév’ cat abtois x Te ys éemumeadvres neCol xal éx 
Oadrdaons Powlkwy vaurixdy diépOetpay tds woAAds Tey 
vedv, al 8 éeAdovous buepuyov maAw. Ta wey KaTa Tip 
15 peyaAny orparelay ’A@nvalwy nai tdv fvupdywy és Alyur- 
Tov outws éreAevTnCeD. 
LIL “Ex 3% Qeocadrlas 'Opéorms 6 ’Exexparidov vids rod Failure of 
Occcoardy Bacrtéws detywy éxeccev *AOnvalovs éavrov ainee ce 
Katadyew" Kal tapadaBdvres Bowrovs xal Pwxéas svras Thessaly. 
Evppdyxous ’A@nvaios éorpdrevoay ris Oeocadrlas emi Ddp- 
5caXdov. Kal tis pey yas éxpdrovy 80a pr tmpoidyres TOAD 

éx rav Srdwv (ol ydp lamjs tov OeocadGy elpyov), Thy 

dé mdAww ovy efAov, otd’ GAAO apovydper advrois ovdey 

oy évexa éorparevoap, GAN’ dmexdpnoay advw *Opéorny 

éxovres Gmpaxrot. pera d@ raira ov ToAA@ borepoy xlArot Naval ex- 
10°AOnvatwv emt ras vais ras év IInyais emPdvres (etyor Pedition 


under Peri- 
8’ avrot ras IInyds) wapémAcvoay és Xexvdva Tepixdéovs cles. 
Attacks on 
tod ZavOlxnov otparnyoivros, kal dmoBdvres Zxvwvlwy Sicyon and 
tous mpoopléavtas paxn exparnoay. Kat ev6ds wapada- nanny 
Bovres *Axatods xat d:amAevoavres Tépay iis ’ Axapvavlas [about 
15 és Oluddas @orpdrevoay kal éxoAtdpxouy, od pévror efrdy 4531: 
yé, GAN’ dtexdpnoay én’ oixov. 

112) -"Yotepoy 3% d:adindvtwv ery tpidv oxnovdal ylyvoytas Truce for 
TleAotovnolots cat ’A@nvalos mevraerets. nal ‘EAAnMKod one 
pev woAguov écxov ol *APnvator, és 8¢ KUmpoy éorparevovro 450]; 
vavot diaxoclas atréy re kal trav vppayov Klywvos leads a 

5 otparnyobvros. kat éfyxovra pev viajes és Alyuttov dn’ oe 
abray éndevoay, *Apupraiou peramépmovros rod éy tots Death of 


€deot BactAdws, al 8¢ GAAat Klrioy éwoAcdpxovy. Klywvos aa off 


Salamis in 
Cyprus 
[about 
449). 


Quarrel 
about 
Delphi. 


Risings in 
Boeotia. 


Revolt of 


M 
[446]. 


The Pelo- 
onnesians 
invade 


64 Loss of Boeotta and Megara. 1 112-114. 


82 drobavdyros cat ALpoi yevoydvou dwexdpnocay amd Ki- 
rlov, cal mAevoavres Urép Tadapivos ris ev Kixpe Polvi€e 
cat KOcéw évavpdynoar xat éxe(oudynoay dpa, cat vixy- 10 
cavres duddrepa axexdpynoay én’ olxov, xal ai é€ Alyérrov 
vies tadw al éddodoa per atray. Aaxedaipdrior dt pera 
ratra tov lepdy xadovpevoy méAcuor eaotpdrevoay, xal 
Kpatnoavres Tod éy Acdrdois lepot mapdédocay Acddois* 
kat avOts torepoy "AGnvaio: dxoyapncdytwy atray otpa- 15 
revoayres xal xparjoarres tapédocay Paxedow. 

Kal xpdvov eyyevouevov peta tadra *A@nvaicn, Bowréy 113 
Tay devydvray éexdvrwy ’Opyouevdy xat Xatpovecay xat 
GAN’ Grra ywpla tijs Bowrlas, éorpdrevoay éavrdy pey 
xtAlots dwAlrats ray de fvuydyov as éxdoros emi ra 
xwpla ratra wodduia dvra, ToApou rot ToApalov orpa- 5 
mnyobyros. xal Xatpdvecav éddvres [cal avdpanodlcavres | 
dmeydpouy pudaxhy xaracryncaytes. wtopevopdvots 8° avrois 
éy Kopwyvelq émrlOevrac of re éx ris "Opxopevod puyddes 
Bowréy xat Aoxpot per’ abray cai EvBodwy dvyddes ral 
Scot tis aris yrapuns joay, cal payn Kparjoayres Tovs pey 10 
d:épOerpay tSv ’AOnvalwy rovs 8% GGvras ZAaBov. «at rip 
Bowrlay é&édtwov ’A@nvaios wacav, orovddas soinodpevot 
ép’ § rots avdpas xopwodvrar. xat of pevyovres Bowwréy 
xareAOdvres xat of SAAot travres atrdévoyot wad eyévorro. 

Mera 82 raéra ov moAAG@ Botepoy EtBaa aréorn awd 114 


Euboeaand *Agnyalep, cat és avriy diaBeAnxdros Fbn Tlepixddous 


orpartg ’A@nvalwy jyy&\On atrq@ br: Méyapa adéoryxe 
kat [leAonovyjowr. péddgovow éoBarciv és ri ’Arrixiy 
cal of ppovpot ’APnvalwy dsepOappevos eloly bad Meyapdwy, 5 
ahi Sco és Nicatav drépuyov’ éxayayduevor 3¢ Kopw- 
Glovs xat Yexvewvlovs xal 'Emsdavplovs dméornaay of Me- 
yapns. 6 be [lepexAjs mdAw card rdyos éxdurle riyy 
otpariay éx tis EvBoias. xat pera rotro of leAomopr- 
whoo. Tis ’Artixys és "EAevoiva xat Oplwle écBadrdyres 10 


I. 114-116. Thirty Years’ Peace. 65 


édywoay WAetorodavaxros rot Tlavoaviov Bactddws Aaxe- Attica but 
Saisovlwy Hyouudvov, cal rd wAdov odxért mpoehOdvres CA 
dmexapnoay én’ olkov. xat "A@nvator. médw és EtBotap Pericles 
diaBdrres TleptxAgous orparnyotvros xareotpéyavro tacav, bupoca. 

15 kab THY yey ddAnv sponoyig Kareornoavro, ‘Eoriaas a 
e€ouxloavres atrot ri ynv éoxor. 

115 *Avaxwpnoarres 32 dx’ EvBoias ot od\A@ egrepoe omov- The Thirty 
das érorijrapro apos Aaxedaiovlovs Kat rovs cuppdxous a 
Tptaxovrovress, droddpres Nloaay xai [Inyas xat Tpordnva [445)- 
kat ’Axatay' radra ydp etxov "A@nvatos TeAorzovrnalov. 

5 “Exrp 8 éret Laplots cal Midrnolots wédepos eyévero The Athe- 
nept IIpenuys, xal of MiAjotos eAaccotpevor TE ToAduY ieee 
map AOnvalovs édOdvres kareBéwp TOV Soe: fvy- plaints 
emehapBdvovto Be Kal e€ adris ris Dduou drdpes ldGrat eae 
vewteploa. BovAduevor thy ToAcrelay. aAedcavres ovp govern- 
10 ’"A@nvato: és Zduov vavol recoapdxovra onpokpaniay Kar- a oe 
darnoav, cai duypovs tdaBov r&v Saulwy werrixovra psy Temocracy. 
maidas torovs 8 avdpas, cat xaréOevro és Anpvov, xai 
poupay dyxaralimépres dvexapnoay, tay be Zaplav The 
joapy ydp Twes ot oby tréuevov GAN’ Eduyor és Tiyv iretpor, ae 
18 fuvO€uevos trav ev rH méAet rots suvarwrdros Kat Tio- turn and 
ead a 
covOun te “Totdonov Fvppaylav, ds elye Tapdets rere, revolt 
émuxovpous te fvdAdbavres és Ewraxoalovs, d:€Bnoay tb [440°]. 
vixta és tiv Tdpoy, cal mprov piv TO dqpw enavéornoay 
kat éxpdrncay rév mAclorwy, Eretta Tovs dunpovs KAé- 
a0 arres éx Anuvov tovs atrév anéstycay, xal tovs dpov- 
povs rovs “AOnvalwy xat rots Gpyxovras ot oay apa 
cplow é&édocay TicoovOun, eal re MiAntov ebOds wape- Byzantium 
oxevdCovro otparevew. fuvanéotncay 8 abdrois Kat Bv- tevolts. 
(dyrcot. 

NIG =’ A@nvaio: 8 Gs qodovro, tAeoavres vavoly éfijKovta Pericles 
emi Zdyov tats pev éxxaldexa tov vedy odk expycavro ay 

(érvyov yap al pty ént Kaplas és apooxomny rév Pow- to Samos. 


F 


66 Revolt of Samos. I. 116-118. 


oar vedy olyduevat, at 3 éxi Xlov nal AdaBov zepay- 

yé\Aovoa Bonbeiv), reccapdxovra 3¢ vavot Kal réocapcr 5 

TlepexAdous dexdrov atrod orparyyotvros évavpaynoay mpds 
Athenian Tpaylq tH vncp Xaplwy vavoly éBdourxovta, dy Foay 


° ff 4 
Tragia 2” al elxooe otpariérides érvxoy 3 al waoar dxd Midrjrov 
blockade = pr<oyrar. Kai évixwy "AGnvaio. dtorepoy 3’ avrois éBon- 


of Samos. 


Onoav éx trav *AOnvey vijes teocapdxoyra cat Xlwv cal 10 
AeaBlwov wévre xat elxoot, xat dnoBavres xat xparovyres 
tp weCp eroddpxour tpiat relxect Thy MéALw, Kal éx Oadac- 

The Phoe- ons Gua. Tlepixdjs 8¢ AaBaw éfjxovra vais aad tév 

pa  ehoppoveay gxerd Kara taxos ent Kavvov xat Kaplas, 
évayyedOdvrwy Sti Dolycoat vijes én’ avrovs mA€ovoewr 15 
@xeTo yap Kai éx ris Ldyov wévre vavei Zrncaydpas xai 
ddAa ext ras Powlooas. 

Successful “Ep rovr@ 32 of Zapior efamwaiws Exadrovv tomnoduevor 117 

ares in Gbpdatp TQ oTparonedyp emmecdvres Tds Te mpopvaAaxidas 

anand vais dépOeipay Kat vavpayotvres tas dvravayopevas évl- 
xnoav, xal tys GOaddoons tis Kad’ éavrovs éxpdrncay 
neépas wept recocapackaldexa, cai écexopioayro xat é£e- 5 
xoulcavto & éBovAovro. ¢eAOdyros 3e TlepixAdovs aaAcy 
Tais vavol xatexAyoOnoay. Kai éx tay AOnvay torepoy 
mpoceBonOncay Teccapaxovta pev al peta Govxvdidov Kat 
“Ayvevos cat Dopulwyos viajes, elxoor 3¢ al pera TAnzo~ 
A€uou xat *AprixAdous, éx 8 Xiov cai AéoBov rpidxovra. 10 

Snrrender xai vavpaylay péev tiva Bpaxetay erouoavro of Yapios, 

a By earn advvaro, 5¢ Gyres ayricxeiy éLemoAropxynOycay evdre pnvi 

tium [439]. cal mpocexdpnoay cpodoylg, reityds re xabeAcvres cai 
dujpovs ddvres xal vats mapaddvres xat yxpypara ra 
dvaAwOévra xata xpdvous rafauevos drodobvar. €vvéByoay 15 
82 xal Bu(dvrios Gowep xai mpcrepov taryxoo. etvat. 

The quar- Mera tatra 8¢ 48m ylyverat ob ToAAois Ereow torepov 118 

ee 290 va, Ta Te Kepxupaixd nat ra Tloridayarexa kat 

Corinth 7 Mpoespnueva, tad Te Kepxup 4a 


happened Goa mpdpacis rovde rod woAeuou xaréotn. Taira dt fip- 


I. 1u1s-120. Assembly of the Alles. 67 


mayra 0a émpatay of “EdAnves mpbs te GdAHAoUs Kai not long | 
5 roy BapBapor, éyévero év Erect wevryjxovra pddcota peTaky (ch. a3 fl). 
ths Eép£ov dvaxwpycews xal rijs dpyijs rode ToD moAdpov" 
éy ofs ’AOnvaios riy re dpyiy éyxparecrépay xatectncavro 
cat avrol én péya exapnoay dvvdpews, of 8¢ Aaxedaydpror The Lace- 
alo@cpevor otre éxdAvoy ef ph emi Bpax’, hobyacov TE aaa 
107d wAdoy rod yxpdvov, dvres pev xal mpo Tod ph Taxeis S their allies 
lévas és rovs woAdpous, el pn dvayna{owro, To S€ Tt Kar were 
morgpos olxelos e£erpyduevor, amply 3% 7 duvayts Tov cin aa 
"A@nvalor sais fpero xal rhs Evupaylas adray Frrovro. 
tore 3° ovxért dvacyxeroy erootvro. GAA emyepnréa 
15 @3dxer etyat wdon mpoOvula cal xaOatperéa 7 loys, tv 
divwvrat, dpapévois révde tov médepov. atvrots ev oy Having 
Tots Aaxedatpovlos diéypwoto AeAvocOa re Tas onovda "buday outed 
kat rovs "A@nvalovs ddixeiv, mépavres 82 és AécAdois selves 
éxnparwy roy Oedv el mohepodety duewov éorar’ 6 be he 87)» 
20 dvetAey avrois, @s Adyerat, xara Kpdros modepodot vlkny rs Ao 
ErecOat, cai atros pn EvdAHWerOat cal wapaxaAovpevos mises help. 
cat &xAntos. 

119 = Addis 82 rots fuupdxous mapaxadéaavres Widoy éBov- ely sum- 
Aovro émayayeiy el yp amodeuetv. kal @dOdvrwy tav season 
aplaBewy and rhs Evppaylas cal fvyddov yevouérys of re thes 
dAAoe elroy & éBothozro, Katrryopobyres of mAclous Tay 

5’A@nvalwy xal rov adédAeuov afioivres yevéoOat, xal ol 
Kopiv@to. denOévres pév xat xara méAets mpdrepoy éxdotay 


bla dote Woloacba tov aédepov, Sediores wept TH 


Tloridalg pi) mpodvapOaph, mapdvres 8% Kal rére kat redev- i peratad 
ratot éreAOovres EXeyor rordde. thians, 


120 “Tots pev Aaxedatpovlous, & Svdpes Edppayor, ox dv War is 
ere airiawalueda ¢ @s ov xal abrol dynqgicpévor tov méneudy mace of 
elot xat muds és rodro viv funijyayor. Xp) yap rovs the arg 
fiyenovas ra Idea @& toov véporras ta Kowa mpooxoneiy, oman 

5domep xal éy dAAots ex wdvTwr mpotipGrvra. yay de time, cities 


F 2 


68 Assembly of the Allies. 1. 120, 181. 


a the con- door pty 'AOnvalos 4d exnAAdynoay, odyt Sdax7s déovras 
my Sore guddgacbat abrovs' robs 3% Thy peadyeay paddov 
Kat ph ey mépp xarpxnpévous elddvar xpy Sri, rots xdrw 
iv py aatywor, xarterwrépay ELover Thy xaraxopidiy TOY 
wpalwy cal mddw dvrnyw dv } Oddacca 17) HTelpy 10 
didwow, kal téy viv Acyopévwy py KaxoUs KpiTas @s jt 
mpoonxoyTwy eivat, mpordéxecOac 5é wore, ef Ta KdTw 
mpoewro, kay pexpt ody 1d dSecwdv mpoedOeiv, nat sept 
avray ovy joooy viv BovAeverOar. didtep kal pH dxveiy 
det avrovs tév méAcpon dvr’ elpyuns petaAasBdvev. 15 
We must *"Avdpey yap cadpdvev pév éotw, el pt) ddcxotrro, Hov- 
ay ail xalew, dyadGy ¢ ddixoupdévous éx pev elpyvyns wodepeiy, 
oe peace ev 3€ mapacxdy ex todduov wadty fypBivat, kal pyre TH 
pe as kava méAeuov evtuxlg énalperPar pyre Te Houxlp Tis 
ca We elpims Hddpevoy ddixcicOar, 5 re ydp did riy Hdoviy 20 
dxvaev taxior av adaipebeln ris paotayns Td Teprvdy be 
Omep dxvet, Et Novyaco, 6 re ey worAdu@ evrux(g mrACovd (wv 
ovx évreOdpnrar Opdce: anlorm énatpdpevos. moAAG yap 
xax@s yvwabdyra GBovAorépwr tay eévavrlwy ruydvrev 
catwp000n, cal ért tAdw & xadGs dBoxodvTa BovAevOAvat 25 
és rovvayrioy aloxpGs meptéotn’ evOupetrac yap ovdeis 
dpota TH lore Kat épy emegépxerat, GAAG per’ dadadrelas 
pev do€dCouer, pera déovs Bt ev try Epyp edAclropen. 
Hpets 8& vow kal ddixovpevor Toy méAEuoy eyeipopev Kai 12] 
ixava €yovres éyxAjpara, cat Gray duvyepeda ’AOnvatovs, 
v xaradnodpeda adroy ey xatpg. 
We have Kard moAAa 5é tpas elxds émixparjoat, mpGroy péy 
skill, and A10ec mpovxovras Kat éumetpla modkeuixh, Emetta dpoiws 5 
a a mdvtas és ta mapayyeAAdueva lidvras. vavtixdy te, @ 
from tem- loyvovew', azo THs Umapxovons te éxdotots obclas éfaptu- 
taneaui 
120. 24. ruxévraw] Or rvxdvr7a, 
120. 27. duota] Reiske conjectures dpofa. 
121. 7. tgaprvadpeba] Or éfaprucupeda. 


I. 121, 122, B.C. 432. Ol, 87.1. 69 


odueba cal and tév év Acddois xal ‘Odupalg xpnudrwr* a fleet, 
ddverocpa yap Ttoimnocdpevot trodaBely olol 1’ eopey picde 708 autres ff 
10 pelCovr Tous févous avray vavBaras. @UnT? yap ’A@nvalwy stung 
9 dvvapis ceethaid 7 olkela’ % 3 Hyerépa 7 jecor dy rodro aliens, by 
wdOot, Tots c@pact Td TA€ov loxtovea jj ij Tots xpypacw. high pay. 
Mig re vixy vavpaxlas xara Td elxds dAloxovrat’ el 3’ If one de- 
dyrloy ater, pederfioopen kal nyets éy mAdéome xpovp Ta ya ris 
15 vauTixd, kal Gray thy emornuny és 7d troy KaTarTHoMpED, crush them, 
TH ye etpuxlg 8y mov meprerdueOa. 3 ydp nucis Exouer hihi 
gvoe dyabdv, éxelvots otx ay yévorro bidaxH 5 8 exeivor alert 
emiornen apenas, kaOatperéoy nui eort pedern. xpr- allies, 
para 3 dor’ exew és adrd, olooper' 7 dewor dy ein ef ol ¢ a a . 
20 pep exelvoy Etupayor emt dSovdrclg rH attav péportes ov« 
anepodow, nets 8 ent rH ripwpotpevor rovs exOpors xat 
avrot Gpa aod (ecOar ovx &pa dazavycopev, xal ent Te 
py tn éxelvoy atta adaipeOévres avtois rovrois KaKGs 
WACK Ev. 
122 ‘Tmdpxovor 8% nai 4dAAat ddot monation ney, Fvupdywv We can 
TE GTOOTACLS, padtora mapalpeots ovca TOY tpocddwv mee ial 
als loxvovoww, wat émtretxionds TH x@pa, GAAG Te dea volt, fortify 
ox dy tis voy mpotdor. negra yap méAeuus ent patois soilni 
5 xwpet, aires 8¢ ad’ atrod ra woAAG Texvaras mpos 76 their terri- 
mapatvyxavoy’ év 6 6 pey evopyjtws aire mpocopiAncas i aa 
BeBatcrepos, 6 3 épyiobels mept avrov otx éAdaow mraiet. 
"EvOvpapeba 52 wat Gre ef pev joav yuay éxdorois mpés It will 
ayrimddous mepl ys Spwv ds:agopai, olordy av Fv’ viv 2 fa ee 
io mpds fdpnavrds Te Hyas ‘Adnvaios ixavol xat xara mdAcp & united 
és Buvardrepo, dore el pd at GOpdor Kat xara 20un Kai se 
exactov dotv pig yroun dpuvotpeba aitots, dixa ye dyras 
nas andévws xepeoovra. xal thy jocav, el xal dewdv 
Tw axovoat, lorw ov &AAO Ti hépovoay h dvrixpus SovAclay' 


121. 18. «xadaiperéov] Or xaba:perdy. 
122. 7. wep? airdv] Or epi a.rov, 


70 Assembly of the Allies. 1. 198-194. 


But the 8 xal Adyp evdotarOyvat aicxpdy tH TleAotovvjoy, Kat 15 
hence modes toodode td pias xaxomabeiy. ey @ 7 dixalus 
put down. Soxotpey dy mdcyew 7 did Secrlay dvdxecOas, nal ray 
marépwy xelpovs palverOa, ot thy “EAAdda 7AEvOepwoay’ 
npets 52 od jyiy avrots BeBasoduey atrd, ripavvoy de 
dGpuev eyxabeordvar médwv, rods 3’ éy iq povapyous aftod- 20 
pey xatradvew. xat ovx lopev Stws rdde rpidav roy 
peyloray fuudopay anynAdAaxrat, d€vvecias 7) padaxlas 7 
dyerelas. ob ydp 3% wedevydres ratra éxt riy mAelorous 
33) BAaWacav xaradpévynow Kexwprxare, t) ex Tod moAAovs 
opadAew Td évavriov dvopa ddpootm peTwrduactat. 25 
Ta pev ov mpoyeyernuéva rf det paxpdrepoy 7 és Scov 123 
rots viv fuphéper alriacOac; mept 3% ray Emeira pedAdv- 
TwY Tots Tapovor BonPobvras xpi) émraAdaitwpely marptoy 
yap hpiy éx ry mévwy ras dpetas xracOat° xal pi) peta- 
BddAew 7d 80s, eb Epa tAovT@ re viv Kal efovalg dAlyor 5 
mpopepere (ov yap dixatoy & rH aropla exryéy TH Tepiovelg 
The God dmoAccOat), GAAa Oapoodvras lévat xara moAAG és roy 
sisal nett: mdAcpov, Tod Te Beod xpHoavros Kai atrov trocxopévov 
The Athe- £y\AmpeoOar xal rijs GAAns ‘EAAdSos tacns ~vyaywrov- 
nians, not R : 
we, have pevns, TA pev PdBw ra 3 wdedlg. omovdds TE od AdoeTE 10 
jelorag the odrepot, ds ye kal 5 Beds xehevwy wodeuely vowiler wapa- 
BeBacGat, ndiunudvats 3& padrAov BonOycere’ Avovor yap 
ovyx of duuvduevor GAN’ of mpdrepar exidvres. 
The Poti- Qore mavraydbev xadGs trdpyov syiy woAcpety, xat 124 
daeansand , , , A , eer 
our other 7#@y Tade Kown tapawovvrwy, eltep BeBadraroy To TatTa 
rane Euudépovra nal médrear Kat ldudrais etvat, py éAAere Tore- 
coured at Satarats re motetcOar ripwplay ovot Awpietot xal tro 
pee oe "Iévev moAvopxoupévots, ob mpérepoy Ww rovvavrioy, Kad 5 
of Athens ray dAdwy peredOety rhv erdevdeplav, @s ovxére evdéxerar 
re tes méeptevovtas Tovs pey yon BAdmwrecOa, rots 8’, el yrw- 
123. 4. hiv) Or dpir, 
124, 2. ravra] Or ratra (a correction in one good MS.). 


I. 124-136. B.C. 432. Ol. 87.1. a1 


aOnodpeba vveAOdvres péev dytverbar 8% ob roAyGrres, 
pH toAdY Borepov rd adrdé mdoxew GAA voploavres én’ 

10 avpayxny apixOat, @ dvdpes EGupayot, cat Gua rdde Apiora 
A€yerOat, Wndicacbe tov wodEpov, py poBnOdvres 1d 
avrixa dewdv, ris 3 am’ abrod 36d tAelovos elpnyns ém- 
Ouunoavres’ éx toA€uov pey yap elpyvn pGAdov BeBatotrat, 
ad’ novxias 3¢ 42) woAEfoa ovy dpolws axlydvvoy. kal 

15 THY KaOeoTHKViay ey TH “EAAdS: wéAw TUpayvoy Hynodpevot 
ent waow dpuolws xabeotdva, dore tav pty 7oy apxew 
tay d¢ d:avoctacOa, tapacTnodpeba eneAOdvTes, Kai avrol 
dxwwdvvws Td AotToy olkGpev, cal rovs viv dsedsovAwpévovs 
"EAAnvas éAevdepdawpev.” roradra of KoplyOtor etzov. b 

125 Ok Be Aaxedarudror eretd7) ag’ dadvrwy ijxoveayv yyduny, War voted 

Wiipov émipyayor rots Fuppdyois Exacw dco. wmaphoay éfijs, Ante 
kad pelCom cat éAdooor move Kat Td TAROOs eyngdloarto ri eal 
mokeuety. dSedoypévoy 8& atrois evOis pey advvara Hy begun a 

5 émiyetpety Amapackevois ovow, exmopl(erOar dé eddxe éExa- 
arots & mpdéagopa Hy Kai par elvar péAAnow. Suws dé xadio- 
rapévots dy det evcavros pey ov dverplBn, édacoov 3é, zpty 
éoBarely és ray Arrixiy Kat roy meee oe pavepis. 

126 ‘Ev tovre be cupeg paaorre T® Xpory mpos rovs ’A@n- an 

valovs éyxAjpata motovpevot, Stas odlow Gre peytory complain : 
apépacis ely Tod modeueiy, qv py Tt eoaxovwow. Kat Athens, in 


order to 
xpliroy pey mpéoBes méuwavres of Aaredatudrror éxéAevoy justify the 


5 Tous “A@nvalovs Td dyos éAatvew ris Oecd’ 1d 3& &yos qv 
ToLovee. 
KvAwy fv ‘Odvumovixns avip *AOnvaios t&v mdAat The expul- 


evyerns Te xat duvards, eyeyaprixes dé Gvyarépa Ocayévovs rae 


Meyapéws dvipds, ds xar exeivoy tov xpdvoy érupdyver Soa 
10 Meydpwv.  xpwopudve de T}? KvAwn éy Acdgois aveiiey 6 C ion 

Oeds ey tH Tot Ads rH peylorn éopti Kxaradapety riy ne ei 
’"AOnvalwy dxpdTroAw. 3 3e mapa Te Tod Oeayéraus Svvapuy polis 
AaBay xai rots Plrovs dvarelcas, éved} enprAdev "Orvuma | pas ian 


yo 


72 Cylon. I. 196. 


was block- ra éy TleAotovinjow, xaréAaBe tiv axpdmoAw as emi 
eee tupavvld:, vozloas éopryy te rob Atds peyiotny etvar cai 15 
vynee Ss daurg@ rt mpoojxew 'OAdpma vevienxért. ef 88 dv ry ’Arrexy 
| i Gddobi aov h peylorn éoprh elpnto, otre éexeivos Ere 
Katevénoe 76 Te pavretoy ovx ednAov (ott yap Kal ’Abn- 
valois Ardowa & wadefrat Acds éopry Merixlov peylorn, 
&fw ris médews, ev F mavdnuet Ovovot, toAAol ody lepeia 20 
GAA Odpara émydpia), doxdy dt dpOGs ytyveoKey erexel- 
pnoe tp Epyp. of 3° 'AOnvata aloOdpuevor eBonOnoay 
Te wavdnpet ex Tay dypey én avrovs Kai mporxabe(duevor 
ézoAtdpxovy. ypdvov 8% emtytyvopévov of "AGnvatos tpv- 
Xopevos TH mpocedpela AamHAPov of woAddAol, emrpéyavres 25 
rots évyyéa Gpxovos tHy duAaxhy Kal Td way avtoxparopat 
diadeivar } dv dpiora d:aytyyeoxwow" Tére 3 Ta TOAAA 
tOv wodttixGv of évvda Upxovres Expaccov. of 5& pera 
rod KvAwvos toAtopxovpevot pAavpws etxov olrov re xat 
Béaros dmoplq. 6 pév oty KvAwy xal 6 adeAdds adrod 30 
He éxdidpdoxovoww of 8 GAAot as eméCovto cal twes Kat 
cy > an€Ovnoxov b7d Tob Atpod, KabiCovow em rov Bwpov ixérat 
lowerswere roy éy TH GxpomdAe, dvactycartes 8 avrots of rap 
enticed 9 \ , ¢ , 
from the AOnvalwy emrerpappévoe thy gvdakyny, as éedpayv damo~ 
HP Oyjoxovras ey Tr lep@, ep @ pndty Kxaxdy Tomcovow, 35 
dmayaydvres dméxtrewav? xabeCopevovs d€ Twas xat ént 
Tay cepvav Oey ev trois Bwpois ev rH wapddw dcexpycarto. 
cal amd rovrouv évayets cal GAirypios rhs Oeot exeivol re 
The mur- éxadodvro xal 7d yévos TO dm éxelvwv. Aacay pev ovv 
derers and \ 2 a \ 3 a , ¥ . 
their de- Kat of A@nvatos rovs évayeis rovrous, nAace 3€ Kai KAeo- 40 
fecaeet ee pévns 6 Aaxedatudmos totepov pera *AOnvalwy oracia- 
expelled. (Ovrwy, rovs te (Gvtas éAatvorres kal Tay TeOvedtwv Ta 
dora dveddvres e€€Badov' xarndAOoy pévro. dorepoy, kai TO 
yévos avray gor ért dy 77H mWédEL. 


126. 20, Ovover,] Bekk. @vover]. 
128. 37. Dobree omits éy rots Baois. 








I, 127, 128. Pausanias. 73 


127 Totro 8) 1d ayos of Aaxedacydvior eAatvew éxédevor Pericles 
370ev rots Oeots mpGrov ripwpodvres, elddres d¢ TleptxAda Si these: 
Tov ZavOlarnov mporexduevay alT@ kata Thy pntépa, xal peas his 
voulCorres éxmeadvtos attod paov olor mpoxwpeiy ta ad is d aig 

5 tov "A@nvalwy. ov pévrot tocotroy FAm oy madeiy dy manded. 
airéy totro Scoy daBorjy olcew aire mpds Thy médAw 
as cat d:a Thy éxelvou Lvyudopay rd pépos Ecrar 6 médEpos. 
@v ydp duvaréraros Téy xa’ éavroy cal &ywy Thy woAtTelap 
nvayriolro mdavtTa tots Aaxedaipovlos, cal ovx eta tmetxew 
10 GAA’ és rdv méAcuoy Spua rods ’AOnvalovs. 

128 AvrexéAevoy 3 xal of "A@nvator rots Aaxedatpovlovs Td The Athe- 
amd Tatwwdpov &yos éAatyew’ of yap Aaxedacdriot dvacri- ap py 
gavrés more éx Tov lepot rot Ilovedavos and Tatvdpov demands. 
tav ElAdroy ixéras anayaydyres db1épOetpay, 8:0 37) Kal 

5 aglow avrois voul(ovor roy péyay cecopdy yevéoOar ey 
Sadprn. 

’ExéAevop 82 kal TO Tis XaAxtolxov &yos éAavvew avrovs’ ‘ The curse 
éyévero 5& roidvde. erretd7) Tlavoavias 6 Aaxedaipdmos Td oe 
mp@tov peratenpoels dd paivla-tderidta amd THS apxis THs Brazen 

10 éy “EAAnondvrp xai kpidels tn’ abrav dredvOn i) Gdexety, Pecuanias 
Snpoolg pev ovxére eLeréupOn, idlqa 3% atrés tpinpy AaBav a 
“Eppiovlda dvev Aaxedatpovlwy aduxveirat és “EAAno tortor, [478-7 
TH pev Adyp emi troy “EAAnvixdy médEpor, T? 6& epyy ck 


Ta mpds BaciAda mpdypata Tpdccey, domep kal TO MpGrop to the 


15 énexelpnoer, epiepevos THs “EAAnvixis apyijs. ee 
Bbepyeatav 3¢ dxd Todde mMpGrov és Bacirdéa xaréPero Dewed an 


intrigue 
Kal rol tavros mpdyparos dpxiy enotyjeraro" Bu(ayriov with 


yep éAa@y rh mporépg mapovs ig peta thy éx Kumpov dva- Ki beoun ae 
Xepyow (exov 38 Mijdor ard, cat Baoirdws ™poorjcovrés the fall of 
eee 
zo ties Kal fvyyeveis [ot] éddwoay év air) rére rovrous (8 
obs é\aBev anonéuwer Bacircl pia Trav &\Awv Sumpdx cov, ch. 94]. 
T@ 8& Adyw Anédpacay avtdvy. Enpacce be taita pera 
128. 20. [vt] though bracketed by Bekker is in all the MSS. 


74 Pausanias. I. 128-180. 


Toyyidov rot ’Eperpilws, prep exérpewe td tre Bu(dyrioy 
cal rods alypaArdrovus. enepwe 32 xal émorody rov Tdy- 
yvrov dépovra abry’ éveydypanro bt rdde éy atry, as 5 
forepoy dvevpéOn. “Tlavoavlas 6 nyepav ris Uadpryns 
rovade ré cor xapi(erGar BovAdpevos droméume. dopi édrox, 
kal yvopuny wotodpa, el xal cot doxel, bvyarépa te rh 
ony ynpat cal oot Sadprynv re cat riyv &dAny “EAAdsa 
broxelproy rarjoas. dvvards 32 8oxd ctvat ratra mpagas 30 
pera ood BovAevduevos. el oby rl ve rovTwy dpéoxet, TéuTrE 
dvdpa moréy émt OdAaccay 3¢ ob 1d Aotwdy Tots Adyous 
mowunodpeda, 
[Xerxes Tocaira pev f ypagpi) edyAov, ZéepEns 88 Fodn re TH 129 
accepted ¢m™toToAy Kat daoorédde “AprdBafov rév Papvdxou éxt 
his OdAaccay, xal xeAever abvrdy rHy re AacxvAirw carpatelay 
' wapadaBetvy, MeyaSdrny anadAdfavra ds apdérepoy Fpxer, 
kat mapa Tlavoavlay és Bu (dytioy émioroAny dvrenerlOe 5 
aire as tdxtoTa dtatduyar xal ri odpayida arodei~a, 
cal qv Tt att Ilavoavlas mapayyéAAn wept trav éavtod 
mpaypatwy, mpdcoey as &ptora xal mordrara. 6 dé adi- 
xéuevos Ta Te GAAa éroinoey Gomep etpyto cal thy em- 
aroAy dcétepwev’ dvreyéypamro 8 rade. “ Ode A€yes 10 
Bacireds EépEns Mavoavig. xa rév avdpéy obs pos mépay 
Baracons éx Buavriov gowoas xeiral co evepyecia ey 
TO Huetépw olkp eoael dvdypamros, cat rots Adyows Tots 
dd cod dpéoxopar. xal ce pyre vit nO’ Hyépa émoxére 
Gore aveivar mpdocew Tt av euol tmoxyy, unde xpucod 15 
kat dpyvpov dandyn Kexwrvcbw, pnde otparias mANOE, ef 
wot det mapaylyverOar’ GAAG per’ 'ApraBd(ov dvdpds ayabod, 
Sy cor meu a, mpacce Oapody cat Tra éud xal ra od 
Say xdAAtora Kai dpiora Efe. auorepots.” 
Pausanias §=© Tara AaBov 6 [lavoavlas ra ypdypara, &y cat mpdrepov 130 
adopted ¢” peydAw dftapare tad Trav “EAAnvwn d1a Thy TlAaraaow 


Persian ~ 4 ns , > sf , 
habits, and iyyepovlay, TOAA@ ToTe padAoy HpTo, Kat ovxért edvvaro 





I. 180-182, B.C. 478-468. Ol. 75.3—78.1. 75 


éy tH xabeotyKdtt rpémp Brorevew, GAAG ocKevds te Mr- had be- 
5 dixas évdudpevos ex Tob Bufavrlov effet, cat 34d ris Opdxns jcufferable 
mopevopevoy atrovy Mido: xai Alyvmriot edopuddpovy, rpa- totheallies, 
who had 
me(dy re Ilepotxhy maper(Oero, xal xaréxew ry diavoray seceded 
ovx éivvaro, GAXd’ Epyos Bpaxéot mpovdynAov & rH yeapn hye ae 
pec(dvws éoérecra EuedrAe mpdfew. dvonpdcoddv te avroy aeense | 
10 Tapeixer, kai TH Spy7 ottw xaden7 éxpiro és mavras épotws 
Gore pnddéva dSvvacbar mpoordvar’ didtep Kal mpos rovs 
’AOnvaiovs ody Fxtora 7 Evppaxla peréorn. 
131 Ok 3e Aaxedaipdrior alcOdpevor rd re mpGrov dc’ adra After going 
tatra dvexdAecay airdv, cal ered) rH “Eppuovlds yt rd Sot again 


he was 
devrepoy exaArAedoas ov KeAevodyTwy a’Tréy Toadra épalvero rad ae 
mo@y, kal éx rod Buayrlov Alg tn ” *AOnvatwy exmoAop- rantium 
5 xndels és pey Thy Ladpryny ovk éravex@pea, és 8¢ KoAwrvads L470 ?] 


tas Tppddas i3pubels Tpdcowy re dowyyéAhero avrois mpds in inthe 


tous BapBdpous Kal ox én’ ayad@ rhv poviy TOLOUpEVOS, Ea ia 


obrw 32) obkérs éméoyxov, GAAG méupavres kypuxa of Epopor recalled 

Kat oxordAny efoy rod KipuKos ail AelmeOat, el 32 pi, ° Spare: 
10 wéAEnov a’T@ Trapridras mpoayopevew. 6 3 Bovddcyevos 

@s qxuora tromtos etvat cal mortevay xphpace dcadvcew 

Thy StaBorAny dvexdper Td devrepoy és Sadprnv. kal és 

pev thy elpxray éonlares rd ap@rov b1d Tay epdpun (ELeore 

d& rots épdpos tov Baotrda Spacar rovro), éxera d10- 
15 tpagdpuevos torepoy efnAGe, xal xabiornow éaurdv és xplow 

rots BovAopévors wept abrov eddy ecv. 

182 Kai pavepoy pey elyov ovdéey of awaprearat onpetoy, OVTE His old 
of éxOpol otre 4) maca mdéXts, St dy morTedoarvres BEBalws aaa 
éripwpotvro dvdpa yévous te tod Bactveiov dyra cal éy his own 
T@ wapdvre typ éxovra (llAelorapyoy yap tov Acwnldov th. tripod. 

5 ovra Baowéa cal véov érc dveyids dv ewerpdrever) to- 
wias 3¢ moAAds tapeixe TH Te tapavoylg Kat (yrAdce tay 
BapBdpwr pi) loos BotrAcoOat elvar rois wapodow, rd TE 

182. 7. ré re} Ullrich conjectures wal 74 re. 


settled 


"6 Pausanias. I. 182, 188. 


&dAa atrod dverxdnovy, ef rl rov efededujrnro ray xabe- 
oTétwy vopiwerv, cat Ste ext rdv rtplrodd wore roy ev 
Acddois, dv avéBecay of "EXAnves dxd toy Mido axpo- 
Olyiov, niwoev emeypawacbat atros l8lq 1d eéAeyetov rdée, 
‘EAAjver dpynyos éxet orparéy ddcoe Mijdur, 
Tlavcavlas PolBo pvijp’ avéOnxe rdde. 

TO pev ovy eArcyetov of Aaxedatudvioe efexdArAaway evdus 
rére and Too tpimosos Tobro, xal énéypaway dvopacti ras 15 
moves Goat Evyxadedotoa tov BdpBapoy éorncay rd dva- 
Onua’ rod pévror Tlaveavlov adlxnua Kal robr’ eddxet etvat, 
kat érreidn év tovTp KaderorijKet, ToAA® aAAOY Tapdpotory 
mpaxOijvat épalvero rh mapovon biavola. 


° 


He incites ’EsvvOdvovro 32 xal és rots EfAwras mpdoocew tt avrdy, 20 


ae kat qv b& obrws* edevOdpwoly te yap tmoyxveiro avrois 
The kal woArelav, qv EvvenavactGo. xal 7d wav Evyxatepyd- 
Ephors > 999 eX on. YT P a \ 
still hesi- Gwvrat. GAA’ ovd’ ds ot8€ trav ElAdroy pnryvrais riot 
ei motedcavtes Hlwoay vedtrepdy Tt Torely és adtdv, xpa- 
pevos. To TpdTp Orep eldOacw és eas adrovs, ut Taxets 25 
etvat wept avdpds Sarapriatou dvev dvaygioByTyTwv rexunp- 
lwy Bovdeioal ti dvnjxeotov, mplv ye 57 atrois, as Adyerat, 
onthe in- 6 péAAwy rds teAevralas Bactrdel éxtctoAds mpos ’Aprd~ 
formation a 9 A ) > a 
es Badov xopeiv, advnp ’ApylAros, watdixd wore Sv avrot cat 
ee meatétatos éxelvp, unvurns ylyverat, deloas xara évOdpn- 30 
slave a tra x = 
is laid is oly tia Sri ovdels mw Tov mpd éavTod dyyéAwy awdAwy 


him,— 


ddlxero, xal mapavoincdpevos odpayida, tra hy Wevody 
ris d6fns 7} wat éxeivds Te peraypdwat alrjon ph éemyve, 
Aver tds émoroAds, év als trovonoas tt Towdro mpoc- 
emeotdAOat xal avrdv etpev eyyeypappevor xrelver. 35 
Tore 3% of Epopor 8eifavros avrod Tra ypdupara paddov 183 
pev érlorevoay, airnxoor 5¢ BovdAnOévtres Ere yevéaOat avrod 
TIavoavlov rt Adyovros, amd wapacKevns tod davOpémov 
émt Talvapoy ixérov olxouévov xal oxnyycapudvov dindijy 


132. 17. wat rovr’ &8dxe] Struve conjectures xai ror’ t3dxec. 











I. 188,184. 8.C. 478-468. Ol. 75.3—78.1. "7 


5 dcagbpaypars KaddBny, és fv rév [re] épdpwv evrds riwas and his 
Expupe, xat Tlavoavlov as atrdy edOdvros xal épwraévros ee 
thy mpopaor Tis txerelas fodovro mavra capas, alrupévou manifest 
rob avOpérov rd te wept avrod ypapévta xal Tadd’ dto- 
galvoyros xa’ Exacroy, as ovdéy amdmore avrov ev Tais 

10 mpds Bacwéa vtaxovlats tmapaBaAotro, mporysnOeln 3° ev 
law tots moAdois ray d:axdvwev arodaveiv, xdxelvov aita 
raira EvvonoAoyodvros Kat wept rod mapovros otk éGyTos 
dpylCecBar, GAA tlotw ex rod tepod siddvros Tis dva~s-- * 
ardoews Kat afwivros ds TaX\oTa mopeverOat xal pi) Ta 

15 mpacodpeva SiaxwAvew. ~ \ 

184 ‘Axovcavres 82 axpiBGs tére pev darfj\Bov ot Eopot, He escapes 
BeBaiws d¢ 73n eclddres ev rH wéAEe Thy FAAnWw éxo- ~ temple of 
odvro. Aédyerat 3 avrov uéAdovra CvdAnpIjocabae dy TH ali 
630, évds pev trav epdper rd mpdowroy mpootdvros ws €ld¢€, walled up 

5 yoavat eq’ ¢ éxdpet, GAAov 32 vedpari dave’ xpnoapévov ara 
Kat SnAdcavros ebvolg mpds 7d lepdv rijs XaAxtolkov xw- out just in 
pirat dpduw xal mpoxaradvyeiy Wy 3 eyyts rd répevos. seine 
cat és olxnua ov péya 3 qv rot lepod éoedAOay, tva pn (4687). 
wnalOpios Takatmwpoln, novyacev. ol 3¢ 7d trapautixa pev 

10 YoTépnoay rij SumEet, pera Se rodro tod Te olxijparos tov 
Gpodor adeiropv kal ras Ovpas, Evdov dvyra Tnphnoavtes avrov 
cat dwoAaBorres elow, arpxoddunoay, tpooxabe(dpnevol re 
éfemoAudpxnocay Aww@. Kal pédAortos avtod amopiyew do- 
mep etxev ev r@ olxjpart, alaOduevol re e€ayovow ex rob 
15 lepod ert cuavow Gyra, cat éfaxGels dreBave mapaxpiipa. 
Kai atroy éuédAnoay piv és tov Katadav, obnep rots Apollo is 

Kaxotpyous, éuBadAew enxera Eofe wAnoloy mov Kato- angry and 

pugar. 6 8% Beds 5b ey Acddois rdv re rarpov dorepoy i greta 

o Athene. 
Expnoe rots Aaxedatpovlors pereveyxeiy obrep andOaver | 


133. 5. re is hard to explain and docs not affect the meaning. 
It is therefore bracketed here. 
134. 13, 12. Gvpas,] efow,] Bekker Ovpas] efco). 


Themis- 
tocles, now 
ostracised, 
[471 7] is 
implicated 
in the trea- 
son of 
Pausanias. 


Pursued 
by the 
Athenians 
and Lace- 


protection 
at Corcyra, 
he finds 
Tefuge with 
Admetus, 


78 Themustocles. I. 134—186. 


(xat vip xeiras dy rq aporeperlopart, 8 ypapy orHAat 20 
dnAotow) cal ds ayos atbrois dy rd wenpaypévoy dvo 
odpara avd’ évds rH Xadrxiolkp dmodotvar. of Be zoi- 
noduevo. yxadxods dvdptdvras bvo0 as dyri Tavoarlov 
avéOecay. of 3& AOnvaior, as kat Tod Geod dyos xpivavros, 1385 
dyrenérafay rots Aaxedaipovlos éAavvery abrd. 

Tod 3¢ pydiopod rod Tavoavlov Aaxedaipdrio mpéecBes 
méupavres tapa tovs *AOnvalovs fuvernti@vro Kai Tov 
OepioroxrAda, as eUpioxoy éx trav wepi Mavoavlay érd€yxwv, 5 
nélouy re rots avrois xoAd(ecOat airdv. of d& mevobdvres 
(ruye yap @otpaxiopévos xal éxwy dlatray pev ey “Apyet, 
emipoiray 8e cai és riv GAAnv IleAondvvyoov) mépmrover 
pera tév Aaxedammovley éroluwy dvrav ~vyduéxew Gydpas 
ols elpnro dyew Saou dy repirvy wow. 10 

‘O 8% @euicroxAjjs mpoacbduevos hetyes éx TleAotov- 136 
wmjoov és Képxupay, dv abraéy evepyérns. dedrdvar be 
gackévrwy Kepxvpalwy éxew avroy dore Aaxedatpovlois 
cai ’A@nvalois dméyOeoOan, diaxopl(eras in’ avrdy és rH 
WRELpoy Thy KaTaytikp¥. Kal duxdpevos Uxo Tay Tpoo- 5 
TeTaypévey xara mvotw f xwpoln, avaycd (erat card Tt 
&tropoy mapa “Adpynroy tov ModoccGy Baciéa éyra air 
ov dfdoy xataddoa. xat 6 pey otx ervyey emidnpéar, 46 
82 ris yuvaiKds ixérys yevopevos SiddcKeras Un ats Tov 
maica cp@v AaBav xadlCecOar exit rhv écrlay. kal éd- 10 
Odvros ov ToAv borepoy rod ’Adunrov sndrot re Ss eorey, 
kal oux aft, ef re Gpa atros dyreiney atr@ *AOnvaiwy 
deonévy, hetyorra Tysmpetcdar Kai yap ay in’ éxeivou 
TOAA® dobeverrépov ey rp mapdyrt KaxGs Ndoxew, yevvaior 
8¢ elvat Tovs duolovs amd rot Toov Tiyswpetoba. Kal dua 15 
abrés pey éxelyp xpelas twos xal obx és rd cGpa od lecOat 
évavrwwOfvat, exeivoy 3° av, el éxdoln adrdy, (eizay i’ ov 


186. 14. dodeveorépov] Or dobevdorepos (a correction in one MS., 
adopted by Poppo and others). 
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kal éd’ ¢ didKerat) owrnplas dy ris Wuxiis dmocrepnoat. 6 
8¢ dxovoas dvlotnal re avrév peta Tod éavrod vidos, domep 
a0 cal €xwy avroy éxabélero, cal péytoroy iv txérevpa roiro, 

137 xat forepoy ob TOAAG rots Aaxedaiponots cal ’A@nvatlots who sends 
€\Gotcr xal TANG elrodow ovK adidooiy, GAN’ atrooréd\Act ais ene 
BovAduevoy as Bacwréa mopevOivar emi riyy érépay Oddac- 
cay men és Livdvay rH ‘Adetdvdpov. 

5 ‘Ep i dAxddos ruxav dvayouéyns én’ Iwvlas cat émBas He escapes 
Karadéperar year és Td Sad cnet orparéredop, & éz0- er nae 
Atdpxes Néfov. xal (qv yap ayvas trois év rH vt) dielcas which is 
ppdte. re vavedypy Soris éori cal d: & hedye, nal el =< i 
pH ocdoe adrov, pn epety Sri xpnpact meobels avrov 

10 dye’ thy 8 doddAcay elvat pndéra éxByvar ex rijs 

peas péxpt tAots yévntat’ meOonévp 3° atrp xdpw v 
dnropynoecba afiav. 6 3& vadxAnpos Totet Te Tatra Kal 

dwocakevoas tuépay xat vixta tnép tod otparonésov 
vorepoy adixveirar és "Eqecor. | 

13 Kal 6 OcuioroxAjjs exetvdy re @Oepdmevoe ypnudtwv He writes 

ddce. (AOe yap aire botepoy Ex Te ‘AGqvay mapa Tay acted ag : 
glrwr xal & “Apyous &, tweféxerro) xat pera tov Kdtw (who had 
TlepoGv rivos mopevdels dvw toméurer ypdypara as Baciwéa egos Mee 
’Apratépfnyv rov Hépfov vewott Bacirevovra. edyAov 8’ Xerxes) 
[465] men- 
20) ypady Sri “@eusoroxAys xo tapa od, bs Kaxad per tioning his 
mAciora “EAAnvev elpyacpat rov Uuerepov oixov, Scov alain 2 
Xpovoy rov ody trarépa émdvra éuot dvdyxn npuvduny, woNd after — 
8 ere tAclw ayaa, ened) ev rH doparE pev epol, exelvg a 
8& ey emixewduv@ mdALW  Groxopidy eylyvero. Kal por evep- 
as yeoia delrerac” (ypdwas tiv éx Sadapuivos mpodyyedow 
Ths dvaxwpyoews kal thy Trav yepupGy, Hv Wevdas mpoo- 
exo.joato, rére St avrdy ov SidAvow), “xai viv éxwv ce 
peydAa ayaa dpacar mdperpi, duoxdpevos td tay “EAA?- 
vou da thy onv diAlay. BovAoua 3° eéavroy émoxov 
30 ards oot Tept Ov Fxw SnAGoa.” 


a 











80 Themistocles. I. 188. 


Artaxerxes Baowreds 3¢, as Adyerat, COavpacé re atrod Thy diavoiay 188 

oa kat éxédeve rrocety ofrws. 6 3 ev re xpdve dv enéoxe 

honours ris [lepoldos yAdoons dca eddvaro Karevonoce Kai Tov 
emirndevpdrwy ris x@pas’ adixdpevos 5¢ wera Tov énavroy 
ylyverat map’ airp péyas Kal doos ovdels mw “EAAnvor 5 
bid Te Thy mpoindpyovcay dfiwow Kat rot “EAAnvixod 
earlda, jv trerlOe aire sovddcey, pddrtora 8 azo Tod 
metpay didovs Evverds halverOat. 

Themis- "Hy yap 5 QeuoroxdrAijs BeBadratra 37 picews loxiv 

Or aliy bnAdoas Kal d:adepdvTws te és ad’rd padAop érépov a£tos 

and force bavpdcat’ olxela yap fvvécet, kai ovre mpopaday és avriy 

racter. ovdty otr empabdv, trav re mapaxpypa b¢ édAaxlotys 
BovAjs xpdtioros yueoporv cal trav pedAdvrov émi aAcio- 
Tov TOU yernoopevov apiotos elxacrns. Kat & wey pera 
xetipas éxot, xal efnyjoacba olds re, dv 8 Aecpos ely, 15 
kptvas {xavGs obx dmyAAakro’ rd Te Gewov 7 xetpoy ey 
t@ adavel ert mpoedpa pddtora, cat rd fipray elzeir, 
dioews piv duvdue pedérns 82 Bpaxvrijre xparioros 37 
otros avrooxedia(ew Ta Sova éyévero. 

His death  Noonoas 8% reAevra rov Blov’ Adyovor 8€ tives Kai 20 

and burial. co¥ctoy gappdxp amobaveity atrév, adbvarov voploarta 
etvat émireAcoat Baowe? & imécxero. pynpueioy pey ody 
avtod évy Mayvnolg éort rH ’Actavy ev rH dyopa ravrys 
yap hpxe THs x@pas, dvros Baciéws atte Mayryolay 
pev prov, i) mposépepe mevryxovta TaAdavra Tod éviavrod, 25 
Adpyaxov 8 ofvoy (édxee yap awoAvowdrarov tay tére 
elvat), Mvodvra 38 ov. Ta 8% dora hac xoptoOnvat adrod 
of mpoorxovtes olxade xeAevoavtos éxelvou cat reOFjvat 
kptpa ’AOnvalwy dy rH Arrixy’ ov ydp éfiy Odareay as 
éxt apodocla pevyovros. Ta pey xara [lavoavlay rdv 30 
Aaxedaysdytov cat OenioroxAda rov ’AOnvaioy, Aapmpotd- 
Tous yevonévous tdyv cal éavrovs ‘EAAnver, otrws ére- 


AevTY CED. 


= 


o 
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189 Aaxedaudrnor 3 exit peyv ris mperns mpeoBelas rovabra The Lace- 
énérafdy re xai dvrexeAevoOnoav mept trav évaydy tijs opine 
éadoews’ torepoy 8 hoitGvres map ’AOnvalovs Toridalas mand the 
te anavicracbat éxéAevoy xa Alywav airévopoy adgrévat, nee 
5 kat pddtord ye wdvrwv Kat évdnAdrara mpovAeyoy 76 mept blockade 
Meyapéwy Wipiopa xabeAodot pn dv ylyverOat wdAcpor, oaee the 
év ¢ elpyto avrovs al xXpHjoOat rots Atpéot trois ey tH ae 
"A@nvalwy apxn pnd? ry 'Arrixn adyopG. of 3 ’AOnvator Aegina, 
ovre tadAa Sayxovoy ore TO Whdiopa Kabrpovy, émxa- an ccs 
10 Aobvres emepyaclay Meyapetor ris yas rijs lepas xat rijs repeal of 
aoplorov xal dvdpanddepv trodoy iy Tév adiotapévwy. tédos ay 
8& adixopevwr Tov TeAevtalwy mpéoBewy ex Aaxedalpovos, Fecree' 
‘Papdlov re xat MeAnolamov cal ’Aynodpdpov, Kai Ae«- 
yovrwy Ado piv ovdey dv mparepey elddecar, aura b¢ rade 
15 Ort iarebasancat BotAorras Thy elptiunv eivat, ety 3 Ay and as an 
el rovs “EAAnvas avrovdyous adeire, toijoavres exnAnolay eres 
of "A@nvaio yuapas odiow avrois apouridecrary, cai edcxer ee 
anaf wept andvtwy Bovdevoapévovs anoxpivacba. xal 
maptovres GAXot TE woAAoL EAcyor, en’ duddrepa yryvdpevot 
20 Tais yvmpats, kat @s xpi) woAenety cal as pn eumddziov 
elvat TO Wgdiopa elpnyns GAAG xadeXeiv, Kal Taped Sten 
TleptxAjs 56 ZavOinnov, dvnp xat’ éxelvoy tov xpdvov ™pa- Speech of 
ros "A@nvaiwy, Adyew te xal mpdocew duvardraros, Tapyvet RETICeS 
rowade. 
140 “Tis pev yvopns © "A@nvaior dei mis a’rijs Exouat, pny We must 
efxety TleXotovynalois, xalzep eldas rovs dvipdrous ov TH sir prea 
avrn Sopyij dvameibopévous TE ToAEuEiy Kai ey to Epyef the conse- 
mpaocovras, apos 8& tas vpdopas cal rds yvouas tTpen- 
sopevous. dp@ d¢ xal viv dpoia xal wapanAnoia fup- 
BovAevréa por dyta, xat rovs arameOopuévous tay dicate 
tots xowy ddgacww, jv Gpa tt cal cpadrrAGpeda, Bondeiv, 7 
pnde xaropOodvras ris fvvérews peratoreicOar. evddyerat 
yap ras fuudopas trav apaypdrwy ovx fooov duabes yw- 
G 


82 Speech of Pericles. I. 140, 141. 


phoat 7 xat ras d:avolas rod dvOpdémou' d:dmep Kal Thy 10 
roxny, Soa ay mapa Adyor LupBn, eldOaper alrivacdas. 

The Lace- Aaxedadrror 82 mpdrepdy Te dfAOL Hoay emtBovAevovrTes 

uae jpiy Kat viv ovx fxiora. elpnuévoy yap dixas pey Trav 

arbitration. }sadpwv aAAnAots Siddvas xal ddxeoOar, Exew Be éxaré- 
pous & €xopev, otre avrot dlkas mw Frncay ovTe Ney 15 
diddvrwy d€xovrat, BovAovrat 82 TroAdu@ paGdAdrAov 7} Adyots 
Ta éyxAnpata dtadverOa, xat emirdocovres dn Kai ovxére 

Iffor the altiwpevor mapecow. [loridalas re yap awavioracOa: xe- 

are Aevovot cal Alyway airdévopoy adiéva cai rd Meyapéwy 

give vey YWdiopa xabaspety’ of 5¢ reAevraion olde ixovres Kat Tovs 20 

Megara, “LAAnvas mpoayopevovow airovduous adrévar, tay dé py- 

hice dels voulon mept Bpaxdos dy mwodepeiy, el TO Meyapéwy 

all you are Whgtcpna py xabdAowwer, Swep pdAvora wpovyovrat, ef xad- 

a aipedeln, py Gy ylyverOa tov méAcpor' und év tpiv avrois 
alrlay tmoAlnmnobe Gs bid puxpdv emoAeunoare. 1d yap 25 
Bpaxd rt todro wacay tpay eye: thy BeBalwow xai weipay 
tis yueuns. ols el Evyywpioere, xal dAdo re peiloy evbus 
émraxOncecbe @s pdBw xal rotvro traxovcayres’ an- 
toxuptodpevor 8@ cages Av xaragrjcatre airots amd rod 
tcou vyty padrdAov tpordépec Oat. 30 

Airddev 87 d:avonOnre 7) traxovew aply rt BAaBjvat, 7) 141 

el rodeunooper, as eporye Gyewov doxet eivas, xai én 
peydAn kal éxt Bpaxela dpoiws mpopdce ph elfovres unde 
fov poBo Efovres & xextypeba’ Thy yap abriy dvvara 
SovAwow 7 Te peylorn Kal édaxlorn Stxalwots ad TOY 5 
épolwy mpd dixns rots méAas émraccopern. 

Our — Ta 3& rod woAeuov Kal tév éxardépois timapydvtwr as 

hoes ovx dobevéctepa eLopev, yuGre xad’ Exactrov daxovorrtes. 

oe avrovpyol re ydp eloe TleAomovyjoto nat ovre ldlg ovr 

their own vy Kow@ xpyuatd eorw avrois, Eterta yxpovlwy trod€pwy 10 

labour; at d:atrovriwv Gmeipor 81d TS Bpaxéws adrol én’ GAA7Aous 


rsonall 
brave, they ind wevias émipepew. Kai of rotodror ovre vats TANpovrtes 
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ovre meas orparias woAAdais éxnéprew dvvayrat, and TOy csnast face 
lSlov re dua andvres xai dd rév atray saraydvres cay nae cof 
15 mpogért cat Oadrdoons elpydpevor’ al 3 wepiovelar rods =e 
moAguous padAov fH at Blaot éodopal dvéxoverr. aauant nie 
te éroupdrepot of avroupyol tay dvOpamewv H xphpact T0- 
Aeueiv, Td ev mordv ~yovres ex rSv xivdivev Kav Tept- 
yevéoOa, rd 32 ob BéBatoy pi) ob mpoavadrdcew, &d\dAws 
ao re kay mapa Sd€av, Sep elxds, 6 wéAEuos abrois pnxdynrat. 
waxy pey yap mg mpos Amavras “EAAnvas dvvarot [leAozor- 
yyoro. xat of Edppayo dyricyeiy, Tohepeiy 32 42) awpds 
dpolay dyrimapackevny advvarot, Sray pyre BovAeutnply They have 
t €vot Tapa d tt dfdws emreAGow, mavres ter” manag 
évt xpdpevot mapaxphud t , council : 


25 ladynpo svres xal ody duddvdor 7d ed’ éavrov Exactos they are 
? Ld “A di ivided i In 
onevon €€ dv piuret pndey emredes ylyverOar. xat yap interests ; 


of peyv as pddtora rinwpycacGal riva BovAorrat, of 8% as a 
qxtora Ta olxeia POeipat. ypdvol re Evrcvres év Spayet ne will 
pey poplp oxototel tt Tay Kowdér, T? 8 wAdovt Ta olkeia |) cian: 

30 mpdocovowy. Kal éxacros ov mapa THy éavrod ayédevay and war 
olerat BAdwWew, péAdAew 8¢ rive Kal GAAp vrtp éavTrod rt nos ae : 
mpoideiy, Gore TOE atro vnd anavrov idle so0€dopare 

142 AavOdverw rd Kowdy AOpdov POetpspevoy. péyoroy 8e rj 
Tv xpnudrwy omdver KwAvoovrat, Stay cxoAn abra tmopt(d- 
pevot d:apéAAwory’ rod de woAduov of xatpot ov peverol. 

Kat piv ovd’ 9 émrelxiors odSé Td vautixdy adtdy aftoy They may 
5 poBynOhva. thy pey yap xadendy kal éy elpnyy médw fed post 
avrlmadov mapackevégaobar, 4 mov 87 ey moAeula re Kal tions 
against our 
ovy jjorov exeivors Gy dyremtrererxiopeveoy. ppovptor territory, 
8’ ef wrornoovrat, Tis pev ys BAdwrovey dy Te pépos Kara- ree we can 


th 
dpopats cat atropodlas, ot pévro. ixavov ye €orat émretx- same to 


10 (Cee re xwAveww nas wAevoavtas és thy éxelvwy xat helps by 
, - , ‘ t .. 8 . 

nmep loxvouey tais vavoly dpvverOat wAdov yap *pety our ficet. 

éxouey Tod xara yhv éx rod vaurixod éunetplas 7 éxetvor 

éx Tod Kat 7Tetpoy és Ta vavTiKd. 


G2 


wee 
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Their navy To 8& ths Oadacons emornovas yevécOar ov fadiws 
om povas ¥ pa 
eqial oars, atrots mpooyernoera, ovde yap tpels pedera@rres aurd 
. opti ev0us ad Tov Mydixay efelpyacde was 37 Gvdpes yewpyoi 
ce a 9 U é 9 nr , 
offthe Kat o¥ Oadacoto, Kat Tpocwére ovde peAdeTHoar eacopevot 
— Bag dca 7d Uh’ NuGy TodAais vavoly dei epopycioOar, Efcov 
cannot be dy rt d3pwev; mpos pév yap dAlyas époppotaas Kav d:a- 
serie xivduvevoeiay, tANOE Thy dyabiay Opacvvortes, woAdAais 
8@ elpydpevor Hovyacover cal éy re py peAeravTs afur- 
erotepo. Ecoyrat Kai d& avrd Kat dxvnpdrepor. ro de 
vautixdy Téxyns éorly domep cal GAAo Tt, kat ovx evddxerat, 
6ray tvxn, éx mwapépyou peAeTacGar, GAA padrdAov pndev 
éxeiv trapepyor GAdo yiyveBau. 
They are Ef re xat xwwnoavres trav "Odvunlacw 7 Acdrdois xpn- 
7 ae patoy u00@ pellCove meipovro HuGy tmoAaBeiy tors Févous 
our ae TOY vavTav, fy OvT@ay pey nudy avtimddwy, éoBavtov 
higher nae aitay te xal tap perolkwy, devoy av fy viv 5 rdde re 
eras do, tmdpxet, kal Omwep xpdricrov, xuBepyynras éxonev woAlras 
manthe «Kal riv &AAnv drnpeclay wAclous Kai duelvous 7} taca 7 
okies &dAn “EAAds. kat eri re xwddvy ovdels ay 3d£atTo Tray 
kévwv thy te atrod devyew xal pera ris Fooovos dua 
éAridos, dAlywy nuepav Evexa peyddov picOod ddcews, 
éxelvors Evvaywrl erat. 
If they Kal ra pey [leAotovynclwy euotye rovatra xai mapa- 
Attion. we TAnjota doxet eivat, Ta Se Hperepa rovrwy re Gv7ep éxelvoais 
<a épepwapny dmndAaxOa nat GAAa ovk amo Tod Icov peydra 
ote shies: cxew. qv 1’ éxt tiv xopayv quay weCh lwow, queis ext 


ditt thy éxelvwy tAevootpeba, cal ovKért éx Tod dpolov ~ora 
an cise~ ld 4 nr a 9 a 
where. TleAotrovynoov pépos te TunOFvat kat riyv ’Arrixny d&racay 


yopheed of péy yap oty Efovoty GAAnv avriaBeiv dpayxel, quiv 3 
island in éorl yh moAAH Kal éy vycots xal car’ Hmeipor. péya yap 
the ea TO THS Oaddoons xpdros. oxdpacbe dé el yap Hpev 
hele a ynororat, tives av dAnmrdrepor foav; Kat viv xpy Gre 
a battle to ¢yyvTara rovrov diavonOevras thy pév yhv cat oixlas adei- 


15 


25 
143 


an 


10 


15 
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vat, THs 8 Oaddcans Kat wdéAews gvdAakny exe, Kal save houses 
es _, n ,___ and lands. 
TleAomovrnolos imép atray dpytobévras moAA@ TAcloot 
By dvapdxeoOar (xparyoavrés re yap avOis ovK eAacaoar 
a5 paxoupeba, cal iv opadGpev, ra Tov fvppdxer, dOev lo- 
Xvonev, mpocamdAduvtat’ ov yap yovxaoover py ixavor 
pay dvrwy én’ atrovs orparevew), Thy Te dAdhupow pH 
olxiGy Kal yns movetoOa, GAAG TGY CwpdTwr" ov yap Tdde 
tous dvdpas, GA’ of dvdpes tatra xr@pra. Kat el Gunv 
30 meloew tpas, avrovs dy efeAOdvras éxéAevoyv atta dyndcat 
cat Sei£at TleAotovynolots Sti rovrwy ye Evexa ovy tra- 
xovoecbe, 
144 IToAAG 8é cai GAAa Exw és Amida rod weprececOat, Hy I fear our 
€6dAnre dpxyy te py emxracOa dua modepodvres calor 
xwwduvous avOatpérovs pn tpooTibecOat’ paddAov yap medpo- 
Bnwat tas olxelas NuGy Guaprlas 7 Tas tév éravrlwy 
5; dtavolas. 
"AAXN’ éxeiva pty cai éy GAAm Adyw Gpa Tots Epyors Tell them 
3 r 6% ; n” 32 , a d a , that our 
nAwbyoerat’ viv O€ TovTOLs aToKpivapevo. dToTEpYWwper, ‘ Megarian 
Meyapéas pey Sri éacopey ayopg xat Aupéor xphoOas, jy decree’ is 
ee no m 
kal Aaxedatudria ferndraclas py woidou pyre Pay pyre onary 
10 Tay Hpetépwy Evupdywv (ore yap exeivo xwAver ey ais ears dean 
orovdais ovre rdde), Tas Se méAEts Ett adrovduovs ddn- their ‘alien 
copev, el xat avttovduous éxovres eoverodpeba, xal Grav cr 
Kaxetvos Tats avra@y dmodaot méAcot pr odict rots Aaxe- are as 
( > a BXX) alent ' free as 
Satpovlors émirndelws avrovouetcBat, GAA’ avrois éxdoTots they were 
13 @s BovAovra’ Sleas 8@ Gre eOdAopev Sodvae xara Tas — a 
fvvOyxas, woAduov 8% otc &pfouer, apxouévous 5é duvv- as their 
ovpeda. Tatra yap dixaia Kal mpémovta dpa ride TH a ant’ 
nodet atroxplvac@at. we appeal 


to arbitra- 


“ pe : : : tion. 
144. 10. xwdve:r éy rais owovdais] Dionysius of Halicarnassus (a 


critic of the Augustan age) reads xwAve: vrais owovdais, and explains 
ewAve: as = KoldvETal. 

144. 13. rots AaxeSa:poviors, perhaps a gloss on odiot as suggested 
by a scholium here. 


But war 


must come. 


The Athe- 
nians reply 
accord- 
ingly. 


War im- 
minent but 
not for- 
mally de- 
clared. 


86 Spartan ultimatum rejected. 1. 144-146. 


Eidévas 32 xpi Ste dvdyxn moAeuely' jv 3& éExovoror 
padAovy sexapeba, Focoy éyxercouevovs rots évayrlovs 20 
Efouer” ex re tay peyiorwy xivdvvey Sri Kat wédet Kai 
aidrn péytorat ripal weptylyvovra. of yoy wardpes fyuav 
trooravres Mydovs, cat ovx amd tooGrde épudpevot GAAa 
kal ra Umdpxovra éxdtmdvres, youn te wAclove H TUX 
kai roAun pelCove 7 dSuvdper tov re BdpBapoy dmedcarto 25 
kal és rdde mpoyyayor atrd. dv ov xpi) AelmerOat, GAAS 
Tous Te éyOpovs wavri rpday dudverOat Kal Trois émepyvo- 
pévots tetpacbat aira py} éAdoow rnapadodvat.” 

‘O pey TleptxAijs roadra etrev, of 3’ AOnvato: voploavres 145 
&picra olor wmapaweiy avréy Aydloavto & éxéAever, xal 
rots Aaxedaimovlocs amexplvavro rH éxelvov yudpn, xa 
éxaora re ws Eppacer, cal rd fdurav ovdéy KeAevdpevot 
nonce’, 3lkn 38 xara tas EvvOrjxas érotjoe elvar dtadvecOat 5 
nept tay éyxAnpatov eri lon cat dpolg. 

Kai of pey dmexyapyoay én’ ofxov xal ovxért Sorepoy 146 
éxperBevovro, airlat 3& avra: xal d:apopal eyévovro dy- 
gorépos mpd Tod woAduov, apédyevas evOds amd rév év 
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names of cittes and countries. 


A. 


Acarnanians, §, 111. 

Achaeans ( Homeric}, 3. 

Achaeans, I11, 115. 

Acheron, 46. 

Achernsian Lake, 46. 

Acropolis, the, 126. 

Actium, 29, 30. 

Adeimantus, 60. 

Admetus, 136. 

Aegean sea, the, 98. 

Aegina, Aeginetans, 14, 40, 41, 67, 
105, 108, 139, 140. 

Aesimides, 47. 

Aetheeis, ror. 

Aetolians, 5. 

Agamemnon, 9. 

Agesander, 139. 

Alexander, 57, 137. 

Ambracian Gulf, 29, 55. 

Ambraciots, 26, 27, 46, 48. 

Ameinocles, 13. 

Amphipolis, 100 (= Ennea Hodoi). 

Ampyrtaeus, 110, 112. 

Anactorians, 29, 46, 55. 

Andocides, 51. 

Anticles, 117. 

Aphytis, 64. 

Apollo, 13, 29 (25, 118, 123, 126, 
134, ‘the God.’ See Delphi, 
Pythian oracle). 

Apollonia, 26. 

Arcadians, 2, 9. 


Archestratus, §7. 

Archetimus, 29. 

Archidamns, 79, 85. 

Argilians, 132. 

Argives, 3, 9, 102, 107, 135, 137: 

Aristeus ,son of Adeimantus), 60-65. 

Aristeus (son of Pellichus), 29. 

Aristides, 91. 

Aristogeiton, 20. 

Arne, 12. 

Artabazus, 129, 132. 

Artaxerxes, 104, 137. 

Asia, Asiatics, 6, 9, 109. 

Asopius, 64. 

Athene (126, 128, ‘the Goddess.’ 
See Chalcioecos). 

Atreus, 9. 

Attica, 2) 9» 67, 71, 10%, 109, I14, 
125, 126, 138, 143. 


B. 
Beroea, 61. 
Boeotians, 2, 10, 12, ef passim. 
Boion, 107. 
Bolbe, Lake, 5°. 
Kottiaei, 57, 58. 
Bottice, 65. 
Byzantium, 94, (15, 117, 128, 131. 


C, 
Cadmeis, 12. 
Caeadas, the, 134. 
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Callias (of Corinth), 29. 
Pm (son of Calliades), 61, 62, 


3. 

Callicrates, 29. 
Cambyses, 13, 14. 
Carians, 4, 8, 116. 
Carthaginians, 1 3. 
Carystians, Va 
Caunus, 116. 
Cecryphalea, 105. 
Cephallenians, 27. 
Cestrine, 46. 
Chaeronea, 113. 
Chalcidians of Euboea, 15. 
Chalcidians of Thrace, 57, 58, 62, 

65. 
Chalcioecos (Athene), 128, 134. 
Chalcis, 108. 
Chersonesus (Thracian), 11. 
Chians, 19, 116, 117. 
Chimerion, 30, 46, 48. 
Cilicians, 112. 
Cimon, 45, 98, 100, Io2, 112. 
Cition, 112. 
Cleombrotus (father of Nicomedes), 


107. 
Cleombrotus (father of Pausanias), 


94- 

Cleomenes, 126. 

Colonae, 131. 

Corcyraeans, 13, 14, 24-55, 57, 68, 
118, 136, 146. 

Corinthians, 13, 17, 24, e¢ passem. 

Coronea, 113. 

Crisaean Gulf, 107. 

Croesus, 16. 

Cyclades, 4. 

Cyllene, 30. 

Cylon, 126. 

Cyprus, 94, 104, 112, 128. 

Cyrene, I10. 

Cyrus, 13, 16. 

Cytinion, 107. 


D. 

Danai, 3. 

Darius, 14, 16. 

Dascyleian Satrapy, 129. 

Delos, 8, 13, 96. 

Delphi, 28, 112, 118, 121, 126, 132, 
134, 143. (See Apollo, Pythian 
oracle. ) 


Derdas, 57, 59. 
Deucalion, 3. 

Diasia, the, 126. 
Diotimus, 45. 

Dolopes, 98. 

Dorcis, 95. 

Dorians, 13, 18, 24, 124. 
Dorians (of Doris), 107. 


Drabescus, 99. 

E. 
Echecratides, 111. 
Edoni, 100. 


Egyptians, 104, 105, 109, 110, 112, 


Eleans, 37, 30, 46. 

Eleusis, 114. 

Ennea Hodoi (‘ Nine Ways,’= Am- 
phipolis), roo. 

Ephesus, 137. 

Ephyra, 46. 

Epicles, 45. 

Epidamnus, 24-29, 34, 35, 38, 146. 

Epidaurians, 27, 105, 114. 

Eratocleides, 24. 

Eretrians, 15. 

Erineon, 107. 

Euboeans, 23, 89, 98, 114, 115. 

Eumenides, the (cepvai Oeai), 126. 

Eurybatus, 47. 

Eurymedon, the, 100. 

Eurystheus, 9. 

Eurytimus, 29. 

Euthycles, 6 


G. 


Gerania, 108, 107, 108. 
Gigonus, 61. 

Glaucon, 51. 
Gongylus, 128. 


H 


Habronicus, 91. 
Hagnon, 117. 
Halieis, 105. 
Halys, the, 16. 
Harmodius, 20. 
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Helen, 9. 

Hellanicus, 97. 

ae 3. haves 
ellespont, the, 89, 128. 

Helots. the, IOI, 138, 132. 

Heracles, 24. 

Heraclidae, 9, 12. 

Here, temple of, 24. 

Hermione, 37, 128, 131. 

Hermylians ( =Sermylians), 65. 

Hestiaeans, 114. 

Hipparchus, 20. 

Hippias, 20. 

Homer, 3, 9, 10. 

Hystaspes, 115. 


I, 

Tliam, 12. 
Illyrians, the, 24, 26. 
Inaros, 104, IIo. 
Tolaus, 62. 
Tonians, the, 2, 6, 12, 13, 16, 89, 95, 

124, 137- 
Ionian Gulf, 24. 
Tsarchidas, 29. 
Isthmus, the, 13, 108. 
Italia, 12, 36, 44. 
Ithome, 101-103. 


L. 


Lacedaemon, 18, 43, 57, 58, 67, 72, 
9°, 94, 95, 109, 139. 
aemonius, 45. 
Lampsacus, 138, 
Leagrus, 51. 
Lemnos, 115. 
Leocorion, the, 20. 
Leocrates, 105. 
Leogoras, 51. 
Leonidas, 132. 
Leotychidas, 89. 
Lesbians, the, 19, 116, 117. 
Leucadians, 27, 30, 46. 
Leucimne, 30, 47, 51. 
Libyans, 104, 110. 
Locri, Opuntii, 108, 113. 
Locri, Ozolae, 5, 103. 
Long Walls, Athens, 69, 90, 107, 
108; Megara, 103. 
Lycomedes, 57. 


Lysicles, 91. 
Lysimachus, 91. 


M. 


Macedonians, 57-62. 

Magnesia, 138. 

Marathon, 18, 73. 

Marea, 104. 

Massilia, 13. 

Medes, the, 18, ef passim. 

Mrdiud, 7,14, 41, 69, 73,97, 142. 

Mnydxds wéA€pos, 90, 95. 

Megabates, 129. 

Megabazus, 109. 

Megabyzus, 109. 

Megarians, 27, 42, 46, 48, 67, 103- 
114, 126, 139, 140, 144. 

Meiciades, 47. 

Meilichios (Zeus), 126. 

Melesippus, 139. 

aaa Serpe 104, 109. 

Mendesian branch of the Nile, 110. 

Messenians, 101 (103). 

Miletus, 115. 

Miltiades, 100. 

Minos, 4, 8. 

Molossians, 136. 

Mycale, 89. 

Mycenae, 9, 10. 

Myronides, 108, 108. 

Myus, 138. 


N. 
Naupactus, 103. 
Naxians, 98, 137. 
Nicomedes, 107. 
Nile, the, 104. 
Nisaea, 103, 114, I15. 


0. 

Oeniadae, I11. 
Oenophyta, 108. 
Olympia, 121, 143. 
Olympian Games, the, 6, 126. 
Olynthus, 58-63. 
Opuntii (Locri), 108 (113). 
Oracle at Delphi. (See Apollo, 

Delphi, Pythian oracle.) 
Orchomenns, 113. 
Orestes, 111. 
Ozolae (Locri), 5, 103. 
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Paleis, 27. 

Pallene, 56, 64. 

Pamphylia, roo. 

Panathenaea, the, 20. 

Pausanias (son of Cleombrotus), 94, 
96, 107, 114, 128-132, 135. 

Pausanias (son of Derdas), e I. 

Pegae, 103, 107, III, I15. 


Pe 5 age 3- 

Pellichus, 29. 

Pelops, Pelopidae, 9g. 

Perdiccas, 56-62. 

Pericles, 111, 114, 116, 117, 127, 
139, 145. 

Perseidae, the, 9. 

Persians, 13, 14, 16, 89, 104, 109, 
130, 137, 138. 

Phaeacians, the, 25. 

Phalerum, 107. 

Phalius, 24. 

Pharnaces, 129. 

Pharos, 104. 

Pharsalus, 111. 

Philip, 57, 59. 

Philoctetes, 10. 

Phliasians, 27. 

Phocaeans, 13. 

Phocians, 13, 107, 108, 111, 112. 

Phoebus, 132. 

core 8, 16, 100, 110, 112, 
116. 

Phormio, 64, 117. 

Phthiotis, 3. 

Piraeus, 52, 93, 107. 

Pisistratus, 20. 

Pissuthnes, 115. 

Pitanate Adyos, 20. 

Plataea, 130. 

Pleistarchus, 132. 

Pleistoanax, 107, 114. 

Polycrates, 13. 

Poscidon, 128. 

Potidaeans, 56-68, 71, 85, 118, 119, 
124, 139, 140. 

Priene, 115. 

Prosopitis, 109. 

Proteas, 45. 

Psammitichus, 104. 

Pydna, 61, 137. 

Pythian oracle, 103. 


R. 


Rhamphias, 13y. 
Rhenea, 13. 


Ss. 


Salamis, 73, 137. 

Salamis (in Cyprus), 112. 

Samians, 13, 40, 41, 115-117. 

Sardis, 115. 

Scyros, 98. 

Sermylians, 65. 

Sestus, 89. 

Sicily, 12, 14, 17, 18, 36, 44. 

Sicyon, 28, 108, 111, 114. 

Sparta, 10 (Aaxeda:poviaw 4 wéXus), 
86, 128, 131. 

Spartans, 128, 131, 132. 

Stesagoras, 116. 

Sthenelaidas, 85. 

Stroebus, 105. 

Strombichus, 45. 

Strymon, the, 98, 100. 

Sybota (harbour), 50, 52, 54. 

Sybota (island), 47, 50, 54. 


T. 


Taenarus, 128, 133. 

Tanagra, 108. 

Taulantii, 24. 

Thasians, 100, ror. 

Theagenes, 126. 

Thebes, Thebans, the, 27, go. 

Themistocles, 14,74,90, 91,135-138. 

Therme (Thessalonica), 29, 61. 

Thesprotis, 30, 46. 

Thessalus, 20. 

Thessaly, Thessalians, a, 13, 102, 
107, III. 

Thracians, 100, 130. 

‘Thracian border, the (7d és? 
@pdxns), 56-60, 68. 

Thrio (Thriasian plain), 114. 

Thucydides (colleague of Hagnon at 
Samos), 117. 

Thucydides (son of Olorus), 1. 

Thuriatae, 101, 

Thyamis, the, 46. 

Thyrea, ror. 

Timanor, 29. 

Tlepolemus, 117. 
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Tolmaeus, 108, 113. X. 
Tolmides, 108, 113. 
Tragia, 116. Xanthippus, 111, 127, 139. 
— 131. Xenoclaides, 4 6. ; 

roezen, 27, 115. Xerxes, 114, 129, 137. 
Trojan War, the, 9-11. Riera ome 
bef 8, Ir. Z. 
Tyndarens, 9. ° 

aaa Zacynthians, 47. 

W. sr of Ithome, 103; Meilichios, 
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‘White Wall,’ the, 104. Zopyrus, 109. 
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NOTES 


BOOK I 


THUCYDIDES’ Introduction (ch. 1-23) is not a sketch of early Greek Object of 
history leading up to the Peloponnesian War. It is only an elaborate the Intro- 
proof that Hellas was at no previous time so strong, and that no previous uction. 
war was so great. True, the historian is continually passing beyond the 
limits of his meagre theme; and ch. 18, 19 are a real history, in outline, 
of the period just before the war. But the comparative weakness of 
early Hellas is the main point throughout. 

Thucydides’ treatment of mythical or half-mythical stories, both in the Misleading 
Introduction and elsewhere when he has occasion to mention them, treatment 
rests, not on any strict examination of them according to rules of Of myths. 
evidence, but on his own ideas of likelihood and human nature’. 

He accepts the probable and drops the improbable parts of the 
old legends ; although the evidence is really the same for both. He 
takes Minos, Atreus, Agamemnon, Theseus, Pandion, as _ historical 
personages, and assigns prosaic instead of poetical motives to their 
actions : Minos has to protect his revenue, as the Athenian people 
had: Atreus ‘courts the multitude’ like an Athenian demagogue: 
Pandion, the old king of Attica (ii. 29), is much more likely to have found 
a husband for his daughter in Daulis, which was near enough to Attica 
for purposes of mutual defence, than in the distant Thrace: and so on. 
The Homeric ‘ catalogue’ is used as though it were a perfectly authentic, 
though very likely exaggerated, piece of statistics. In fact, Thucydides dis- 
tinguishes what is historical from what is unhistorical by his own estimate 
of its intrinsic character and not by the nature of the evidence. And 
consequently he draws no line (the first thing that a modem historian 


1 ¢ Like Herodotus, and still more than Herodotus, Thucydides was 
under the pressure of two conflicting impulses. He shared the general 
faith in the mythical antiquity, yet at the same time he could not believe 
in any facts which contradicted the laws of historical credibility or 
probability :’ Grote, Part i. ch. xvi., where the treatment of legendary 
times by Thucydides and other Greek authors is fully discussed. 
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The Intro- 
duction not 
always to 

be trusted : 


Book I. Notes. 


tries to do) between legendary, semi-legendary, and historical times', 
but passes smoothly (ch. 12) from the legendary Trojan War to the 
Dorian conquest of Peloponnese (a historical fact, though the details, 
including the ‘return of the Heracleidae,’ are legendary) and the earliest 
Greek colonies ; and mentions in the same sentence (ch. 12) the coloniza- 
tion of Ionia and that of Sicily. 

These considerations will account for the puzzled feeling which arises 
when we compare Thucydides’ Introduction with the first chapters of a 
modern history of Greece. They are alike in tone and character (they 
are in a way more akin to each other than either of them is to the open- 
ing chapters of Herodotus), but Thucydides’ aim is narrower and his 
criterion of truth is somewhat different. 

Concerning the times when there were no contemporary written 
records—we may say roughly the times before the first Olympiad, 
B.C. 776, for then first we have any sort of ground for believing such to 
have existed *—Thucydides knew no more than we do, because he had 
no more evidence : and we are not bound by his authority as a historian 
of his own times to accept what he says about Minos or the Trojan War. 
About these early times the accounts which he had before him must have 
varied greatly®. We may imagine him taking some pains to choose 
the truest (cp. ol ra capécrara MeAoworvycioy prfyy wapd raw apdrepoy 
8edeypévo1, ch. g), but he cannot be assumed to have compared and sifted 


1 It has been observed that Thucydides dates the settlement of Bocotia 
and the Dorian conquest from the fall of Troy, but the visit of Aminocles 
to Samos (ch. 13) and the foundation of the monian constitution 
(ch. 18) from the end of the Peloponnesian War. But this does not 
show that he drew a definite line between the two sets of events : it may 
be mere accident that he has not, like Herodotus and Hellanicus, shown 
that he believed himself to know the date of the Trojan War. In v. 112 
he makes the Melians say that their ay was founded ‘700 years ago" 
(i.e. about 1116 B.c.). In vi. a he says that the Sicels arrived in Sicania 
(Sicily) about 300 years before the Greeks (i.e. about 1035 B.C.). 

2 J. e. the lists of the victors, which may have been contemporary, or 
may rest in part on contemporary evidence. But, as they can be traced 
to no earlier authority than the Sophist Hippias of Elis, who lived at the 
same time as Socrates (Plutarch, Numa, ch. 1), the date of their com- 
mencement cannot be taken as certain. See Professor Mahaffy, Problems 
in Greek History, p. 58, 217 ff. 

* Herodotus gives an independent and not quite consistent account of 
the relation between Minos and the Carians (1. 171), and discriminates 
between Minos the hero and the man Polycrates better than Thucydides 
(iii. 122 ; cp. Grote, Part i. ch. xii.). The most varying accounts were 
current in antiquity about the first settlement in Boeotia (see Grote, Part i. 
ch. xviii., § 2), and Thucydides’ words in ch. 12 look like an attempt to 
reconcile two such accounts. Hellanicus, quoted by Strabo, viii. 5. 5, 
makes the Lacedaemonian constitution eral with the Dorian conquest ; 
Thucydides in ch. 18 puts its establishment long after. 
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Ch. 1—23. 


all accessible authorities in a way that would satisfy a modem critic. 
It must be remembered too that what he gives us is not popular 
tradition in its simple form, but various popular traditions which 
have already been interpreted, rationalised, harmonised, by poets and 
chroniclers. 

Here is a case in which we are not bound to follow Thucydides. He e.g. about 

clearly implies in ch. 2 of the Introduction and elsewhere that among the the ‘P elas- 
early tribes of Greece only the ‘Hellenes’ of Thessaly spoke the Hellenic 8/825. 
language ; that the rest, among whom the Pelasgians were the most 
widely spread, learnt it from the Hellenes, from whom originally they 
were quite distinct ; and that the process was not complete until after the 
Trojan War’. Herodotus says somewhat the same thing in more guarded 
terms (i. 56-58). Bat all this is probably a theory, and a mistaken theory. 
Who the Pelasgians really were, or why they interested early Greek 
historians so much, we can only conjecture *, but sf they were a wide- 
spread race they cannot have been very different from the Hellenes : 
there is nothing to show that the early Greeks were divided by sharp 
distinctions of race and language. 

If Thucydides’ Introduction were our sole authority for the historical Inadequate 

period preceding the Persian Wars, our acquaintance with it would be 45 an ac- 
very imperfect. We should imagine that the Homeric monarchies were oar of 
immediately succeeded by tyrannies, and should know nothing of the Helvas 
old aristocracies. We should have a very inadequate idea, if we judged ; 
by his disparaging remarks on early land warfare in ch. 15, of the ancient 
power of Argos, or of the extent to which Sparta and Athens aggrandised 
themselves by successful fighting: Sparta especially by the conquest of 
Messenia ; Athens by that of Chalcis. Again, if we knew no more of 
the tyrants than Thucydides tells us, we should never imagine that Gelo 
of Syracuse by his great victory over the Carthaginians and their 
barbarian allies at Himera saved Sicily from a danger hardly less than 
that which threatened Greece at the same time from the Persians. 
From Thucydides alone we should know but little of the colonising 
energy of early Hellas; he clearly intends only to give a few instances 
of it, for he says nothing here of the Aeolian and Dorian colonies in 
Asia, or the colonies of Miletus and Chalcis, though he alludes to many 
of them elsewhere. 


' In iv. 109 a Pelasgian race is described as BdépBapo: ByAwooo : in 
ii. 68 the Amphilochian Argives, whose chief city was founded by Amphi- 
lochus from Argos after the Trojan War, all spoke a barbarian language 
until some of them learnt Greek from the Ambraciot colonists of Corinth. 
So Thucydides must have thought that the men of Argos who fought at 
Troy spoke a different language from the Hellenes under Achilles. 

* Grote, Part ii. ch. ii; cp. Abbott, vol. i. 2.2, 3; Oman, pp. 20, 21. 
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True value 
of the In- 
troduction. 


Ch. 1. 


Book I. Notes. 


We must not then look to these chapters for a sort of authorised 
version of early Greek history. But they are of the greatest value and 
interest as the first extant attempt of a powerful intellect to deal with the 
early history of a country as a whole and simply in a spirit of thoughtful 
criticism. It was a great advance upon previous writers to start with a 
bias in favour, not of the past, but of the present. And (not to speak of 
the conception of history set forth in ch. 20-22) Thucydides shows his 
real greatness where—as in the general picture of primitive Hellas (ch. 25, 
in the account of the growth of navies and of political confederacies, 
and in the account of the rise and fall of tyrannies—he seeks to connect 
a number of previously unconnected facts and to trace their causes and 
effects: or where, rising above his general level, he tries to sift truth 
from falsehood about legendary times by the use of the proper critical 
means—the comparison of peoples contemporary with himself but still 
in an early stage of growth (ch. 5), the evidence of archaeology (ch. 8), 
and of poetry, treated as evidence not of facts but of ideas and manners 
(ch. 5). The use which he makes of the possibility that Athens and 
Sparta might some day be in ruins (ch. 10) is a fine piece of historical 
imagination. 


1. 3. apEdpevos, ‘making a beginning ’: i.e. collecting materials, and 
perhaps writing down such a connected account of what was going on as 
could be written at the time. Many passages in the History must have 
been written long after the events to which they relate, and some after 
the end of the War. 

1. 4. GfvoAoyararov trav mpoyeyevnpévwv, ‘memorable above all 
preceding wars '.’ 

1. 4. Trexpotpdpevos, ‘ this he inferred, because.’ 

1. 5. Sr dxpdfovrés re oav és abrév, «.7.A. 57: re dxpdfowres wapa- 
oxevp TH wdoy Yoav (=pecav*) ts avrov, wai Sr: rd dAAO ‘EAANuxdy 
édpa, «.7.A. 

1. 7. 10 pev edOus, «.7.A.= 70 per eb6ds funordpevoy 7d 5é xal d:avoov- 
pevoy fuvicracba, ‘a part also thinking of taking sides’ with Athens or 
Sparta, like the Sicilian Greeks (ii. 7, iii. 86), the Cephallenians (ii. 30), 
the Argives, and most of the Achaeans (ii. 9). 

ll. 7-9. xlvnois ydp airy, «.7.A. Not ‘this movement,’ but (literally) 
‘this, as a movement, was the most violent.’ airy =rotro by ‘ assimila- 
tion’ of the gender*. Translate ‘this was the most violent movement.’ 

1. 8. pépa nv implies an appreciable or considerable part, as in i. 
23 pépos rt pOcipaca %) Aotpw5ys vdcos, Vii. 30 TaY 82 GPxarnaciow pépos 
vt dwavakw6n. (Amold.) Among the barbarian armaments set in 


1 Thompson, Greek Syntax, § 127, #. 6. 
2 ¥$aay, another reading, goes with dpa ores. 
* Thompson, § 26. 1, Rutherford, First Greek Grammar, Syntax, § 51. 
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Ch. 1, l. 3—Ch. 2, l. 7. 


motion by the war were the army of Sitalces, said to number 150,000 Ch.1,1.8. 
(ii. 98), and the King’s Phoenician fleet of 147 sail (viii. 87). 

1.9. ém witeicrov dvOperuv is parallel to zeylorn. This war(a) was 
the very greatest disturbance which ever affected the Greeks and a con- 
siderable part of the barbarians, and (4) speaking roughly, extended 
furthest of any over the world: xivnots yap abrn (a) peyiorn 3) tyévero 
(5) éwi wAcioroy dxOpdrrow ws elwciv éyévero. (Appendix.) 

1. 9. &s daetv means, not ‘so to speak,’ as if used to qualify a 
metaphor, but ‘it may be said,’ implying that a statement is only 
approximately true. Thucydides will not positively say that the influence 
of (e. g.) the Persian War was not more widely felt. 

1. 10. caddis pév edipety, «.7.A., ‘although (Notes on Grammar, § 21) it 
was impossible to make out their character clearly.’ 

Lit, d5uvara Fv = ddvvaroy Rv '. 

Ll. x1. é« 82 rexpyplov dv éni paxpdrarov cxonotvel por moredorat 
EvpBalve, «.7.A.,‘ yet, from such evidences as I find that I can trust 
when I carry my enquiry farthest back,’ ‘ which, however far I go back, 
T can still trust’: i.e. from such evidence as is trustworthy about times 
so distant; cp. ch. 21, 1. 7 ebppoa: 8¢ hynodpevos éx Tov émpavecrarwy 
onpeiaw, ws madkaa ely, dwoypévras. Thucydides means such evidence 
as the absence of a common name like Hellenes or the prevalence of 
migration and piracy, contrasted with the evidence of traditions (like 
those, e.g., of the wars against the men of Atlantis and the Amazons), 
which, referring to times so remote, could not be trusted. 

éxi paxpéraroyv oxonovvr: gives, not a reason for trusting the rexpypia, 
but a circumstance in spite of which they may be trusted. 

dy is put by ‘assimilation’ for & after oxowovyr:? or for ols after 
morevoas’, 


l. 4. THs ydp épwoplas, x.r.A. The early Greeks were very ready to Ch. 2, 
migrate, ob xaAenas dvaviocrayro, 1.10. For (A) trade and intercourse 
were impossible: each little community was isolated, and so (B) they 
kept to their own ground, and got out of it om/y enough to live on 
{Saov dwo¢jv); they had no motive to accumulate wealth for purposes 
of exchange, nor had they capital invested in the ground in the shape of 
vineyards or olive-gardens. So there was nothing to keep them in one 
place, especially as (C) they could get the little they wanted just as well 
anywhere else. 
Clause A gives the reason for the first part of clause B. Clause B 
begins with vepdyevoi re, clause C with vis re nad’ jyépay. re after 
vepdpevo: is best Gdnnected with «al before wepovatay, 
1. 7. yiiv Gurevovres, planting fruit-trees, opposed to growing corn. 
1. 7-9. GByAov bv ... GAAos ddatphoera: is parenthetical. at 


. 6. 3 Rutherford, § 41. 
, Goodwin, Greek Grammar, § 153 #. 2. 
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Book I. Notes. 


Ch. 2, 1.8. drexioraw Ena Svrav, ‘ especially as there were no fortifications’ (‘things 
were unfortified’). es and dAAos go together. 

1. 9. dvayxalov, ‘just sufficient,’ ‘bare.’ Glossary. 

L. 10. 80° abré = da roto. 

1. 13. & ve viv Geooadla nadoupéivy cal Bovwrla: 3 viv cadovpérn 
applies to 40¢4 countries '. 

1, 16, reo, particular persons (i.e. classes or families) in the more 
fertile countries. 

1. 18. de ro émt wAciotov, ‘from the remotest times,’ /s#.‘ from that 
which reaches farthest back.’ 

1. 19 ff. Thucydides has just said ‘In early times, fertility was a source 
of civil strife and depopulation.’ He now confirms this seeming paradox 
by the negative instance of Attica, in which poverty of soil actually en- 
couraged population. (a) In Attica at all events (yotv, Glossary), which 
was barren, there was no civil strife, and the population was stable. And 
(5) what is more, Attica actually gained in population at the expense 
of more fertile countries. 

Il. 20, 21. wai wapdSeaypa ré8e rod Adyou otk éAdyurrév don, Bid 
vas peroclas és ra dAAa pr} Spolws alfnOfvas. 

7686 refers to the clause following, &a rds perolas ls rd ddA? ph 
Spoiws abfnOjva. otx Adyurrov=yéyoroy (Grammar, § 22). With 
atfnOfva: supply ry ‘Arriehy. perouda must mean ‘the presence of 
péroxo,’ and not ‘migration ' generally. ‘And here is a very strong 
proof by example of what I am saying, —in the fact that Attica, 
because of the settlement of aliens there, advanced much more (y}) 
dpolws, Grammar § 25) in other respects (és rd dAAa);’ i.e. ‘the 
general progress of Attica in population and power, which was out of 
all proportion to the barrenness of her soil, is a strong proof of my 
main point, the connection between fertility and unsettlement.’ 

1. 24. wodtrat ytyvépevor. Thucydides means that the ruling classes 
in early Attica readily admitted aliens to their number®; as seems also 
to have been the case in early Rome. The words ‘ becoming citizens’ of 
another state meant more to his readers than they do in modem days, 
when ‘ naturalization’ is a mere matter of residence and legal formalities. 
The extension of citizenship to aliens was one of the greatest difficulties 
which presented themselves to ancient states, and one which Athens 
never solved while Rome ultimately did. 


1 Boeotia had formerly been called 4 Kadpnis yf (i. 12), Thessaly, 4 
AloAls (Hat. vii. 176): or according to later writers Aljovia. 

4 If Ullrich’s conjecture d:d rds perournoes ta GAAa be adopted, we can 
translate ‘that the migrations were the cause why the rest of Hellas 
did not increase so fast’: and the clause explains rot Adyou. See 
Appendix. 

3 For the legends referred to, see Abbott, vol. i. 4. 4, ix. 6; Oman, 
P- 55- 
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Ch. 2, l. 9—Ch. 3, d. 18. 


l. 1. rav wokadv doGévaav, not ‘the weakness of’ (rijv dodévaay) Ch. 3. 
but ‘ weakness in, the ancients.’ 

L. 5. elvas, sctl. Soxei. 

L 6. ward @vy ... dAAa re Kal 7d HWeAaoyuxév is virtually the subject 
to wapéxecOar, being equivalent to d0vn dAAa re wad’ Exacta wai 7d MeAac- 
yxéy. ‘Different tribes, and the Pelasgians most widely of all, gave 
their own names to different parts of the country.’ Grammar, § 27. 

1, 8. érayopéve, scl. raw dvOpdwow, ‘when people called them in,’ 
not “EAAnvos wal raw walBov abrod. 

Lio. rf SpAlg, ‘through their intercourse’ with the Hellenes 
proper of Phthiotis. 

1. 13. dvépacey, sci/. “EAAnvas. 

l. 16. o8 pay ob8é, «.7.A. ‘ Nor indeed has Homer anywhere spoken 
of ‘‘ barbarians,” because the word ‘‘ Hellenes ” had not yet, I think, got 
separated off either ’ (any more than the word ‘ barbarians ’) ‘in opposi- 
tion as one name,’ i. e., was not yet used as a collective name in opposi- 
tion to ‘barbarians’!, dyriwadoy is neuter, and in apposition with 
“EAAnvas, which means not * the Greeks’ but ‘ the word Greeks.’ 

In II. ii. 867 the Carians are called BapBapépava:. Thucydides may 
have forgotten the passage”: but his general assertion is quite true, and 
is not necessarily contradicted by it, for BapBapédpawvos may have meant, 
to the author of the Catalogue, merely ‘speaking a strange language.’ 
There is no opposition between Hellenes and Barbarians in Homer : the 
Trojans are not regarded as Barbarians, or as speaking a different 
language from the Achaeans. But we have an approach to the later 
d stinction in II. iii. 2, iv. 437, where the Trojan a//tes speak various 
languages and the clamour and disorder of the Trojan host is contrasted 
with the silence and good order of the Achaeans. 

1. 18. of 8° otv ds ixacrot “EAAnves xatd wéAas te, Sco. dAAAw 
Euvieray, cai Euuravres totepov KAnOévres, «7.4. ‘To conclude how- 
ever, those who in one way or another came to be called Hellenes, first 
city by city in so far as at any given time (impf.) they spoke the same 
Hellenic language, and afterwards collectively, did nothing, as one 
people, before the Trojan War’. 

The kernel of the sentence is—not of ds agro: “EXAnves, but—ol ws 
éxagro: wAnGévres “EAAnves obdty expafay, ‘those who severally,’ i.e. 
one by one, successively, ‘ acquired the Hellenic name.’ Thucydides 
explains that, when he speaks of ‘ Hellenes’ before the Trojan War, he 
means all those whose descendants afterwards bore the name, whether 
or no they were at that time among the particular communities who, one 


1 For of piv ob3é see Grammar, § 26. 

? Strabo, p. 661, xiv. 2. 28, notices the apparent contradiction between 
Homer and Thucydides. 

* For 3’ ovy and ds txacro: see Glossary; for the aor. «AnGévres see 
Grammar, § 7. 


Is 


Book I. Notes. 


Ch. 8, after the other, acquired from Hellen and his sons the Hellenic name 
1.18. and language. (Appendix.) 
1. 19. Seo GAAhAwv Evvliewav implies ‘in times when, among those 
who are now called Hellenes, only those who spoke Hellenic were 
called Hellenes, and not those who spoke Pelasgian, etc.’: Sco: has a 
limiting force, ‘being only those who.’ Cp. p. 7, footnote I. 
1. 22. OarAdooy 45n wAclw xpepevor, ‘only when’ or ‘not until 
they had begun to take to the sea more.’ 


Ch. 4. 1. 3. 4pge, ‘ became ruler of.’ Grammar, § 7. 
1. 5. os elxés, ‘as was natural,’ not ‘as was fitting.’ 
1. 6. rod . . . Lévas, gen. of purpose’. 


Ch. 5. With ch. § begins a long digression, extending to the middle of ch. 8 
(@ vow irc Odrrovow), where Thucydides returns to the epoch of Minos. 
The digression gives some particulars of the rude state of the early 
Hellenes (‘who in many ways resembled the Barbarians of to-day’) 


and of the steps by which they passed out of it, Athens and Sparta 
already, as in later times, taking the lead. 


1, 4. 00 TOv GSwatwrdtev = rev duvarwrérow (Grammar, § 22). 

1, 6. woAcow drayxioros (without the article) =‘cities which were 
unwalled.’ 

1. 7. xatd xapas olxoupévais means that the wdéA:s, or community 
under one BaaiAeus, consisted of a mere village or of several villages near 
together but not: contiguous. 

1. 10. nadas rovro Spay, ‘well,’ ‘ properly,’ i. e. skilfully; as in vi. 12 
init. ols 7é re PevoacOa xadrws xphoipov ?. 

lL. 11. rds wioras trav xaranAeévruv, «.7.A., ‘everywhere alike, in 
the questions put to strangers landing, asking ‘‘ whether they are pirates,” 
—implying that the persons asked were not in the habit of disowning 
(or were not likely to disown) the occupation, and that those who were 
concerned to know did not censure it.’ 

In the Odyssey (iii. 71) Nestor asks this question of Telemachus 
after first showing him hospitality; and (ix. 252) the Cyclops of 
Odysseus : in the Hymn to Apollo (1. 452) Apollo asks it of the Cretan 
sailors whom he has brought to Delphi. 

@ feivor, rives toré; wéOev wreid’ irypd néAcvOa; 

4 Ti ward apntiv, } paypdios drAdrnode, 

ol4 re Aniorhpes bweip dra, roi 7’ dddavrat 

yuxds wapOépevos, xaxdy dAAodawoia: péporres ; 
Though Thucydides’ conclusion is fair enough, it is worth observing 
that the question is more indirect than his blunt «f Aporai elow ; and 
in two out of the three passages preserved to us is not asked by an 


1 Th. § 148. 2.c.; G. § 173. 1. #. 1, 2362. 2; R. § 315. 
7 Cp. also v. 111 fin., vi. 41 med. 
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Ch. 3, l. 19 —Ch. 6, . 13. 


ordinary human being, or in the matter-of-fact way which Thucydides Ch. 6, 
imagines. And Eumaeus in Od. xiv. 85-88 implies a different view 1. 11. 
where he says that ‘eves: marauders fear the wrath of the Gods.’ 


wal pev Svopevées wal dvdpoia, of 7’ éwt yains 
ddrAorpins Bwow wal ogi Zeds Anida dd. 
wAnodpeva 8é Te vias éBay olxdvde véecOa, 

wal pty ros Smidos xparepdy Béos év ppect wiwres. 


L. 8. é&v rots awpGrot, not ‘ first of all,’ but ‘ first,’ or ‘among the first,’ Ch. 6. 
‘as soon as any. Grammar, § 2. 

1. 10. wai of wpeoBvrepor adrois, x.7.A. adrois is ‘dat. of interest +,’ 
it. ‘they Aad or saw their older men of the prosperous classes ceasing 
to wear,’ etc. 

1, 10, &a +d ABpoSlarrov goes, not with éxavcayro—for not the giving 
up but the wearing of the linen tunics was the mark of refinement— 
but with x:ravas Aiwots popouvres, «.7.A.: ‘ Their older men of the 
prosperous classes, in their refined way, used to wear linen tunics and to 
fasten up their hair in a knot by inserting golden grasshoppers; a 
habit which they only gave up quite recently ’—i.e. after the Persian 
Wars. 

1. 11. xvr@vas Awots. The x:rdw (tunic or vest under the iudriov or 
loose outer garment) usually worn at Athens at the time of Thucydides 
was of wool and reached to the knee. The older linen tunic here spoken 
of was probably the longer form of tunic reaching to the ankles or feet, 
whence the Ionians derived their epithet of éAxexizawes*. See Appendix. 

1. 12. xpvodv terrlywv. Aristophanes mentions these grasshopper- 
brooches or hairpins as a mark of old-fashioned gentility (like wigs in 
Scott’s Antiquary)*. Demos transformed (Knights, 1325, 1331) appears 
ols wep "Apiorei8y mpdérepoy wat Midriddy fuveotrea ...rerrvyopdpas, 
dpxaig oxhpat: Aapwpés, and the principles of the Siasos Adyos in the 
Clouds (984) are taunted by his irreverent assailant as dpxaia... xa? 
rerriyow dydpecra. 

The xp&Bvdros cannot with certainty be identified with any of the 
different forms of wearing the hair which appear on ancient monuments‘. 

1. 13. ad’ ov, ‘and in consequence of this habit,’ i. e. the Athenians 
who colonised Ionia carried the costume with them, as they did the 
festival of the Anthesteria (ii. 15) §. 


1 Th. § 118; G. § 184. 3, notes; R. § 149, 154. 

2 Il. xiii. 685, where the Athenians seem to be meant, cp.689; Hymn 
to Apollo, 147, referring to the old Ionian gathering at Delos described 
in Thuc. iii. 104. 

3 ‘Thae fallows that are the democraws, as they ca’ them, that are 
again’ the king and the law, and hairpowder and dressing o’ gentlemen’s 
wigs—a wheen blackguards.’ 

See however Dict. Ant., s.v. ‘Coma,’ vol. i. p. 497. 
* Herodotus (v. 88), speaking of the corresponding ‘Ionian’ chiton 
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L 15. perplg 8’ ad on, «.7.A. Thucydides does not make it clear 
whether the Lacedaemonians adopted a simple form of dress, like that 
of his own day, as soon as they gave up carrying arms (what rude kind 
of dress they wore previously he does not say), or whether they first, like 
the Athenians, adopted a more cumbrous dress and then took the lead 
in adopting a simpler form. (Appendix.) 


1. 1, Seas pév, x.7.A. This clause (down to f«acro loxvos) is really 
subordinate to ai 32 waAaal, «.r.A., and anticipates ch. 8. ‘ Whereas the 
most recent cities,’ etc. (Grammar, § 21.) 

1, 6. émt wodv dvnecxotcay (or dvricyovoay), ‘ which long prevailed !.’ 

1. 7. &epov. The nominative is not Sco dvres ob Gardoore, but ‘ the 
pirates of those days,’ supplied from &d rir Aporelay. 

1.8. vr@v MAwv bc01 = rev dAdo rovrous Scam. Gaddoovr = not 
‘on the coast,’ but ‘ sea-faring.’ 


lL. 1. oby focov Agoral here = paAAoyv Agoral (Grammar, § 22). Not 
‘the islanders were no less piratical than the people of the mainland,’ for 
the preceding words refer to the islands as well as to the mainland; but 
‘the islanders were of the two the worse pirates.’ 

1, 4. Tav Onxdv dvaipeBarcGv may mean ‘ when the graves were taken 
up,’ i.e. ‘ dug up’; or ‘ when the coffins were taken up ’ (Classen) ’. 

1. 6. +f. . . oxevg rév Srrdwv EvvreBappivy =‘ by the fact that their 
arms were buried with them.’ 4 oxev) rOv SrAewv probably means 
‘their equipment in the way of arms,’ not ‘the fashion of their arms’: 
for oxevh in Thuc. is always concrete, not abstract. 

What the peculiar Carian mode of burial was is not known. Thucy- 
dides here employs one of the most usefal methods of later ‘ ethno- 
graphical’ research °. 


worn by women, implies that it was originally brought, not from Athens 
to Asia Minor, as Thucydides says, but vice versa. For he says that it 
came ‘ from Caria not from Ionia.’ On a matter of this kind Herodotus 
is at least as good an authority as Thucydides. 

1 Most MSS. read d»ricyxotom. But this would mean that the oldest 
cities ‘after long holding out’ against the pirates removed from the 
coast to inland sites,—a very unlikely thing. 

3 The phrase is used in the same connection iii. 104 init., v. 1. 

2 So Bent, Cyclades, ch. 16, argues from the numerous graves in 
Antiparos to the existence of a large prehistoric population, not Phoeni- 
cian, in the Cyclades. In the Classical Review, vol. iii. No. 9, he 

ints out that the multitude of Phoenician graves in the rein 

slands of the Persian Gulf confirms to some extent the traditions in 
Herodotus and Strabo connecting the Phoenicians with those regions. 

Plutarch, Solon, c. 10, mentions various modes of burial, the use of 
which in Salamis was made an argument in the quarrel between Athens 
and Megara for the possession of the island. 
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Ch. 6, l. 15—Ch. 9, . 11. 


1. 13. &s wAovousrepot davTév yryvépevor is not a mere repetition of Ch. 8, 
uGdAov hin riy krijow Trav xpnudrow moovpevos: ws implies ‘ consider- 1. 18. 
ing that they were wealthier than they had ever been before’ (Classen) ; 

i.e. that they now had something to lose. 

Il. 13, 14. €rdpevor yap, x.7.A. yép introduces the means by which the 
wealth just spoken of was gained, the submission of weaker to stronger 
communities, which made enterprises like the Trojan War possible. 


1.1. "Ayapépvev re, x.rA. mpovxow, xareiAnppévous, are emphatic Ch, 9. 
(Grammar, § 10). ‘Now Agamemnon succeeded, I think, in mustering 
the expedition because he was the most powerful man of his day, and 
not because the suitors of Helen were bound to follow him by the oaths 
which Tyndareus had made them swear.’ 

Tyndareus, the supposed father of Helen, had made all her suitors 
swear to defend against wrong the man of them whom he should choose 
to marry her: the place where the oath was believed to have been 
administered was still shown near Sparta in Pausanias’ time, the and 
century A.D. (Pausanias, iii. 20. 9). 

1. 4. of rd cadtorata, «.7.A., ‘ those of the Peloponnesians who have 
received the truest accounts from their predecessors by tradition.’ TeAo- 
movvynolwy is gen. after ol ra capéiorara Sedeypuévor. (Appendix. For 
1d capés = ‘the truth,’ see Glossary, and for the possible reference to 
Hellanicus here see Introduction II. to Part i, p. lxxii). 

The story of Pelops is as follows:—Pelops, son of Tantalus, came 
from Lydia to the Peloponnesus (then the ‘Apian Land’), where he 
became king of Pisa in Elis. His daughter Nicippe married Sthenelus, 
son of Perseus and king of Mycenae; where their son Eurystheus in due 
time succeeded to the throne. 

Pelops was also the father of Atreus, Thyestes, and Chrysippus. Atreus 
with his brother Thyestes slew Chrysippus ! out of jealousy, was banished 
by his father from Pisa, and took refuge with his sisters son Eury- 
stheus at Mycenae. Eurystheus, having in vain demanded from the king 
of Athens the surrender of the children of Heracles, attacked Attica, but 
was defeated in a battle at the Scironian rocks and killed. So Atreus 
became king of Mycenae. 

1. 7. viv érovuplav, «.7.A., ‘that he being only an immigrant... 
nevertheless had the naming of the country, and that afterwards still 
greater fortune fell to the lot of his descendants.’ oyeiv, fuvevexOjvat, 
tTvyxivey, wapadaBeiy, karacrijva:,—all depend on Aé-yovat. 

l. 11. émrphpavros Etpuc0ios. The change of subject and the 
departure from chronological order appear clumsy. But Thucydides is 





1 A scholium here gives a different version, Pelops killed his own son 
Chrysippus, and Atreus fled in fear for his own life. Thucydides’ words 
will bear either interpretation. There are many other variations in the 
legend, and we cannot tell exactly which the historian adopted. 
Grote, Part i. ch. vii., traces the growth of the story. 
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not telling the old legend over again for its own sake; he is marking 
emphatically the circumstances which favoured Atreus. ‘ Eurystheus 
was dead—Atreus was his uncle—Enurystheus had left Mycenae in charge 
of Atreus. Now Atreus had come to Mycenae because he had been 
compelled to fly from Pisa,’ etc. 

1.19. kal vavric® re Spa. re meaning‘ also’ occurs in Hdt. and perhaps 
the dramatists ', never elsewhere in Thucydides. We may here neglect 
the re as one of several unaccountable instances of re in Thucydides ; 
or we may read xal vaurixng® 8d dun. For wal... 3é, eal... 5% dua, ‘and 
moreover,’ or ‘and in fact,’ cp. i. 132, I. a1; ii. 36 init.; vi. 71 fin.; 
vii. 56 med. 

1. 20. ob xdpers rd wAciov Ff oP = pd By 7d wAciow f xdpers. Grammar, 
§ 24. 

1. 22. “Apxdon wpoowapacyev : I]. ii. 612-614. 

1. 24. dv rod oxfwrpou . . . ri wapaBéon, in the place about the 
‘Handing down of the Sceptre’: II. ii. 108. 

1. 26, atrras 82 otx Gv wodAai efqoav, ‘would not be “ many ”’: i.e. 
would not be called ‘many’ by the poet. Not ‘would not have deen 
many *,’ 

1 a7. elxdfav 82 xp wal ravry rij orpare(g, «.7.A., i.e. ‘if the 
expedition to Troy was not very great, much less can any previous 
action have been so.’ «at, Grammar, § 19. 


lr. Sn piv...ei nm... depend on onpetp. ‘The argument that 
Mycenae’ (judging from the present appearance of its site) ‘was but 
a small place, or the insignificant appearance which some of the cities of 
the heroic times may present, give no solid ground for doubting that 
the armament was as great,’etc. (Appendix.) 

iv refers to the supposed small size of Mycenae in the times of the 
Trojan War. It might have been argued—‘ Mycenae and other places 
(Pylos, Amyclae, Orchomenus, etc.) must have been small because they 
have left such scanty traces. Therefore they cannot have sent out so 
large a fleet.’ Thucydides gives up this argument and refutes it, 
although it supports his general conclusion. 

Mycenae was not inhabited when Thucydides wrote: later historians 
tell us that it was destroyed by the Argives about thirty-five years be- 
fore the beginning of the Peloponnesian War : recent excavations show 
that the site was re-occupied before Roman times. The famous Lion 
Gate and massive walls on the Acropolis, the sepulchral chamber com- 


monly called the ‘ treasury of Atreus,’ and the recent discoveries of buried 


’ Hadt. (i. §8, 125 ; vii. 175; vili. ror); Aesch. (Choeph. 489); and 
Soph. (Aj. 1310, Cl. 1416). See note in Jowett. 

What is really meant by the ‘ many islands’ in II. ii. 108 we cannot 
say: perhaps, after all, only the small islands near what ‘was later called 
Argolis. The line does not agree with the description of Agamemnon’s 
realm in the Catalogue, ii. 569 ff. 
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{ 
bodies and treasure (Abbott, vol. i. 3. 12) show that the fame of the Ch. 10, 
place was based on fact : and we are surprised that Thucydides speaks 1,1. 
of it as giving a mean impression of the heroic age. Pausanias likewise 
describes the site without any expression of admiration (ii. 16. 5), though 
he ranks the similar ‘ Cyclopian’ walls of Tiryns with the Pyramids (ix. 
36. 5). Strabo (viii. 6. 10) actually says xareoxapOncay imd *Apyelay, 
Gore viv pnd Tyvos ebploxecGa ris Mucnvaiay wédews. But the remains, 
such at least as are contiguous, occupy but a small space, viz. the Acropolis 
(a triangle having a base of about 1000 feet and sides of about 800 feet), 
and a ridge of rock beneath it about half-a-mile in length. Curtius 
(Peloponnesus, ii. p. 400) describes the insignificant appearance which, in 
contrast with Argos, Mycenae presents : the Acropolis being at first sight 
hardly visible against the high mountains which rise close behind it. 

1. 4. Aaxedarpovlov yap, «.7.A. ‘The only Hellenic ruin of any note 
that survives at Sparta is a spacious theatre. The prophecy, therefore, 
of Thucydides, with respect to the probable remains of Athens and of 
its rival city, has been fully verified. No one who looks upon these 
fragments would suppose that the city to which they belong had ever 
held the sway of Greece’ (Wordsworth’s Greece, p. 419). 

1. 6. xavackevh, ‘ buildings.’ Glossary. 

1. 8. rév arévre tds SU0 polpas : two-fifths of the actual area, not ‘ two 
of the five divisions.’ For the language of Thucydides always implies 
the ordinary division of the Peloponnese into six parts; Argolis, Achaea, 
Elis, and Arcadia, besides Laconia and Messenia. 

1. 9. THs... Evxpwaons fyotvra. This assertion that Sparta had the 
leadership over the whole of the Peloponnese was most likely written 
after the final defeat of Athens. For Thucydides can hardly have 
left out of sight the case of Argos', and Argos was never during the 
war under the leadership of Sparta, except for a few months in 417, 
but either neutral or an ally of Athens. 

L 10. otre fuvoixroGeions wéAews. We should expect rijs wéAes. But 
the meaning is, not ‘since the city (Sparta) is not built continuously,’ 
but ‘when a city (as in the case of Sparta) is not built continuously.’ 

1. 13. dalvoer’ dv drobeerripa, scil, 4) Sdvapus abrijs, el Epnuadeln. 

1.14. elxdfeo@ar dv is governed by olpar above, |. 6. 

1.15. dad rhs havepas Siews, ‘from the notable or striking appear- 
ance?,’ 

1. 18. peylorny pév yevicGar. The clause with pév gives the con- 
clusion which follows from the preceding words: the clause with 8é 
gives the more important conclusion about to be drawn : ‘that the army, 





1 After Aegospotami, much more after the end of the war, Argos cannot 
have been independent of Sparta. Yet her position is not certain : she 
sent no troops under Sparta to the siege of Athens (Xen. Hell. ii. 2. 7) 
nor, if we trust Pausanias iii. 9. 1, with Agesilaus to Asia in 396. 

*Cp.i.37 phrexowy pavepdv under carepya(eo@az, i.37, 1. 20; 1v.11 med. 


B 1? 


Book I. Notes. 


Ch. 10, while greater than any before it, fell short of those of our own day.’ The 
1. 18. statement, if meant literally, is exaggerated; see note on 1. 33 below. 


Ch. 11, 


1. 20. 4v elds, scs/. orparidy, not wolnos. 

1. a1. wewolnxe, ‘the poet has made the fleet consist of,’ etc. 

1. 25. abrepéras 5é, «7.4. Thucydides means that the distinction be- 
tween the rowers in a trireme and the fighting men (é#:8déra or others), 
so familiar in his time, when the fighting men only served as rowers in 
cases of emergency (iii. 18 fin. ; vi. 91 med.) was unknown to Homer. 

1. 27. rvogéras ydp, «.7.A. Iliad ii. 719-720. 

1. 30 and L. 31. éxovras, péAAovras, grammatically agree with wepevdéoss, 
but really refer to the fleet generally and = weAAdvrosy aba, ob8' tyévren. 

1. 32. Ayorrucerepov, ‘more like piratical craft than like ships of war,’ 
i.e. those of Thucydides’ own day. Aporiewrepoy may mean ‘ without 
decks; and deep in the hold that the crew might be better concealed.’ 
(Schol. here.) 

lL. 33. ob wodAol. The number on Thucydides’ estimate would be 
102,000, a far larger host than any single Greek force sent out during 
the Peloponnesian war', except that of Lysander to which Athens 
yielded. But the context shows that Thucydides is comparing it with 
the combined forces of the whole of Hellas: and the land forces of the 
Peloponnese alone are estimated at 100,0007. Herodotus says (ix. 30) 
that the Greek army at Plataea numbered just 110,000. 


1. 3. Seov HAmfov, ‘ only as great as,’ ‘not larger than.” 

1, 4. SaAov 8é: +d ydp épupa ... ‘and it is clear that they did win 
a pitched battle ; for otherwise they would not have built ’—i.e. wonld 
not have been able to build—* the fortification.’ 

The only such fortification mentioned in the Iliad is the wall built by 
Nestor’s advice in the tenth year of the war (Il. vii. 436 ff.). We must 
remember that Thucydides probably, like Herodotus (ii. 117), knew 
the ‘ Cypria,’ one of the so-called ‘ cyclic’ epics, telling the story of the 
Trojan War down to the point at which the Iliad begins*. Either, then, 
Thucydides may have forgotten that the fortification formed part of the 
story of the //:ad (not of the Cypria), and therefore occurred in the tenth 
year of the war: or the Cypria or some other poem may have repre- 
sented the camp as having been fortified immediately on landing *. 


1 See vi. 31 init., v. 60 med.; cp. 68. In vii. 75 med. the mere 
remains of the Athenian armament leaving the camp at Syracuse after 
the battle in the harbour amount to 40,000: but this number must in- 
clude many non-combatants. 

3 Beloch, Bevolkerung der Griechisch-Rémischen Welt, p. 153. 

* From this or some similar source he must have derived the idea that 
the Achaean army tilled the Chersonese to obtain supplies, for it does 
not occur in the Iliad; cp. the mention of of woimrai in the plural, 
ch. 10 and end of ch. 11. 

* The scholia here take this view : their author or authors may have 
had access to epics now lost. pdxp éxpdrncay] rH rijs dwoBdcews els 
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Ch. 10, l. 2o—Ch. 12, b. 12. 


1. 5. dalvovras 8’ of8” évratGa ; 8é ‘in apodosi.’ 

1. 13. woAropxla 8° dv, «.7.A. ‘And again, if they had besieged Troy in 
the way of a blockade’ or ‘had engaged in a steady blockade, they 
would have taken it,’ etc. moAopxig mpooxalef{opevor is opposed to 
pdéxy xparodvres. Had the whole Achaean force remained before Troy, 
and not been broken up, they might easily have taken Troy in one of 
two ways, (a) by superiority in the field and by an immediate assault (as 
Achilles thought of trying to do after the fall of Hector, Il. xxii. 378 ff.), 
or again, they would have taken Troy sooner and more easily than they 
did if (4) they had established a regular blockade and prevented any 
one going ont or in. 

This seems to be the meaning intended; but we should expect 4 «dy 
wodopkig wpooxabe{Spevo: instead of woAcopalg 3° dv wpooxabe(Spevor '. 

1. 16. wal abr& ye 8} raGra, ‘and, what is more, the Trojan War 
itself.’ ; 


L 1. § re ydp dvaxapnors, «.r.A. re, wal, distinguish the troubles con- 
nected with the return from Troy, as in the legends of Teucer, Diomede, 
Amphilochus (ii. 68), etc., from other changes which had nothing to 
do with the Trojan War: dg’ dy refers to both. rds wéAas, the well- 
known cities so founded, distinct from v rais wéAcouw. 

1. 6. Fv 82 adrav, «.r.A. The Homeric Catalogue (Il. ii. 494-510) re- 
presents the Boeotians as sending to Troy fifty ships from nearly all the 
great cities of Boeotia, and therefore as fully settled there before the 
Trojan War. The tradition followed here by Thucydides, that the 
Boeotians did not settle in the country called Boeotia till sixty years after 
the fall of Troy, is inconsistent with the Homeric tradition : the idea of 
a ‘ division’ of the Boeotians having preceded the main body may be an 
attempt, not very successful, to harmonise the two (cp. p. 6, footnote 3). 

1.7. ad’ Gv «al, ‘ some of whom also.’ 

l.1a. TraXdlas ... 1d wAciorov. ‘Italy,’ in Thucydides’ time, meant 
Bruttii and southern Lucania?. The chief Peloponnesian founders of Sici- 
lian and Italian cities were the Corinthians who founded Syracuse and, 
through Syracuse, Camarina, the Megarians who founded the Hyblaean 


riy inpay Trav veiw, éy J Mpwrecidaos wiwre:. 1d yap pupal epvpa Aéyar 
vow oby Swep by 7a 7’ Abyer “Opnpos yerécOa, AAAG xpdrepow puxpdbrepov 
3a rds raw BapBdpar txi8poyds. dAAA pds yewpylay] dv tyeiro ’Axapas 
wal ’Ayridoxos. 

1 The interposition of the clause of ye «al ob dOpda plpe rp de? 
sapéyri Gyreixov makes 8¢ less harsh. Other renderings have been pro- 
posed (see Jowett), but are not more satisfactory. e place may be 
corrupt in some way: Kriiger proposed to omit the first ¢fAow and 
8¢ after rodopxig. 

? Antiochus ap. Strabo vi. i, 4: Thuc. vii. 33. Antiochus did not 
include Tarentum in Italy; though Herodotus, iii. 136, does : Thucy- 
dides does not include Iapygia and Messapia. 
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Ch. 12, 


1. 12. 


Ch. 13. 


Ch. 14, 


Book I. Notes. 


Megara and, through Megara, Selinus: the Achaeans who founded 
Sybaris and Croton, and some Lacedaemonians who founded Tarentum. 

1. 14. €orv & xwola. Chiefly the colonies of Corinth in W. Hellas ; 
Corcyra, Leucas, Ambracia, and others. 


1. 2. én. pGAAov 4 wpdrepov refers back to ch. 8. 

1, 3. rv tpocé8av pefévev yryvopévev defines more closely the in- 
crease of wealth just mentioned : the incomes of particular citizens grew 
larger and enabled them to become tyrants, according to Thucydides’ view. 

1. 4. dai fyrois ylpaor warpicai BactAcia, ‘ hereditary monarchies en- 
joying (/s¢. existing on the condition of) fixed prerogatives’: these were, 
according to Aristotle (Pol. iii. 14, 12) the offices of general and judge, 
and the regulation of sacrifices. We may add the Homeric 6émorves or 
dues, Il. ix. 156 wal of wd oxtwrpy Auwapds reA€ove: Ob moras. 

Thucydides says nothing of the aristocracies which as a rule followed 
the heroic monarchies, and which were in many cases overthrown by the 
tyrants who professed to protect the people against the nobles. But he 
is not giving a history of early Hellas: he is confuting the prevalent 
belief that great deeds were done in early Hellas: he may therefore 
have passed over the aristocracies because there was no widespread 
belief, as in the case of the kings and the tyrants, that they had done 
great deeds. 

1. 15. yap refers to the general subject of the preceding sentences, 
‘Corinth naturally had the first real navy, for she was always a great 
commercial city.’ 

1, 16. del 8 wore duméprov elxov, ‘must from the very first have had 
a centre of commerce there.’ 

1. 19. rots waAaiots stoyrats. Hom. Il. ii. 570 

dpvedy re Képw0ov éveripévas re KAcovas. 

1. 23. &pdérepa, both by sea and by land. 

1. 29. “Pfvevav éAcov : cp. iii. 104 init. 

1. 30. Swoxatjs re MaccaAlay olxifovres, x.7.A. Hat. i. 166 mentions a 
doubtful victory won by the Phocaean fugitives, after the capture of Pho- 
caea by the Persians (about 546 B.C.), over a Carthaginian and Etruscan 
fleet. But the foundation of Marseilles is placed on good authority 
about fifty years earlier : so the victory or victories (évixew) here mentioned 
as coeval with its foundation, if Thucydides is correct, are also earlier. 


1.1. Suvarérara ydp, «.r.A. ydp gives the reason, not for what 
has just been said, but for the writer’s saying it. ‘I mention these 
navies, for they were the strongest in Hellas.’ So ratra ydp reAevraia 
below, 1. 7. 

1. 4. wAolows paxpots. These vessels are called paspé, opposed to 
otpoyytaAa, ‘round,’ to indicate their build and use in war, and wAoa 


1 Cp. Hdt. i. 163 of 8@ @uxades obror vavriAipo: paxppos spwro. 
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Ch, 12, l. 14—Ch. 16, U. 5. 


not wyes, to indicate their comparatively smal] size and rude construc- Ch. 14, 
tion. vies paxpal would have suggested triremes. 1. 4. 
l, 10. & nves GAAoe e.g. the Thasians (véas vauvrnyevpevor paxpas, 
Hdt. vi. 46), Lesbians (iii. 39), Naxians (wAoia paxpd woAAd, v. 30), and 
Sicyonians (vi. 92). 
l. 10. Bpaxéa, ‘only a few.” Yet Herodotus, vi. 89 (cp. 132), 92, says 
that the Athenians had fifty ships of their own besides twenty which they 
borrowed from the Corinthians (Thuc. i. 42), and the Aeginetans seventy: 
and this was before the advice of Themistocles to the Athenians. 
1. rx. éé re do’ ov, literally ‘it was late since,’ a blending of ‘ it 
was late when,’ d¥é re fy éxecdy, and ‘it is not long since,’ ob woAts 
xpévos éoriv dg’ ob. 
1. 12. Alywfrass troAqpotivras. Hat. vi. 87 ff. It is uncertain 
whether this war, which lasted several years, began before (as Hdt. vi. 
94 implies) or not till after the battle of Marathon : the building of the 
ships (Hdt. vii. 144) was in any case shortly before Salamis, in the 
archonship of Nicodemus, B.C. 484, or more probably 483 '. 
1.13. alowep wai évavpdyxqoay, ‘with which they actually fought at 
Salamis.’ Grammar, § 18. 


L. 4. émaAlovres ydp ras vacous karerrpidovro seems to refer to the Ch. 15. 
colonies of Athens and Corinth, and the conquest of Salamis by Athens. 

1.6. ward yfiv 58 wéAepos, x.7.A. The order of the words and the 
emphatic use of cai with 3dvayis and éyévovro (Grammar, § 20) should 
be noticed. ‘ Wars by land, at least wars by which anything like power 
was gained ?, none arose. All that did arise were border wars between 
particular states : foreign and distant expeditions of conquest the Hellenes 
never undertook.’—Such border wars were the Sacred War in which 
Cirrha was destroyed, and the wars of Sparta with Messene, Argos, and 
Tegea (cp. p. 7). 

1. fr. abrof, ‘of themselves,’ ‘spontaneously.’ Grammar, § 3. 

lL. 14. KaAniSkov wai Eperpifwov. The Milesians helped Eretria, the 
Samians Chalcis (Hdt. v. 99). Later writers * mention the Thessalians 
and the Chalcidian colonies in Thrace as also helping Chalcis. The 
date of the war is unknown, it may have taken place about 650 *. 


Lr. dweyévero 8é, «.7.A. “Iwor seems (from the position of re after Ch.16, 
Gras) to be governed by éweyévero, but is really governed, as the 
sentence finally stands, by éweorparevce. Grammar, § 30. 

L 5. Aapetos 82 torepov...Kal rds vious. The statement that 


*EAAHvaw txphoayro ... évauridAdovro 88 ob arpoyytAgat yyuci, GAAd 
-weyrnxovrépoiot, and Hdt. vii. 97 lrwayarya wAoia pasxpd. 
' Aristotle, Athen. Polit. 22, 7 and Kenyon’s note. 
? For another possible rendering see A dix. 
* Plutarch and Aristotle (perhaps not the philosopliet) ap. Plutarch. 
* Busolt, vol. i. (1st ed.) p. 314. 
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Ch. 16, 
1. 5. 


Ch. 17. 


Ch. 18, 


Book I. Notes. 


Cyrus enslaved the cities on the mainland and Darius the islands is 
somewhat misleading, for Chios and perhaps Lesbos had already sub- 
mitted to Cyrus, though it is true that none of the Cyclades had done 
so!, Chios and Lesbos were reconquered after the Ionic revolt, and 
other islands were conquered between the Ionic revolt and the battle 
of Marathon*. All of them except a few of the Cyclades were com- 
pelled to fight under Xerxes at Salamis®*. 


ll. 1-3. 70 é’ tavrév, ‘their own interest’: cpa, ‘their personal 
safety’; see Glossary: 81’ dodaAdelas gxovv, ‘managed in the way of 
caution,’ i.e. governed on a safe policy *: dopdAaa, ‘ security,’ is often 
used where we should say ‘ caution.’ 

1. 5. of ydp év SuceAlg, «.7.A. ydp explains the necessity for the inser- 
tion of the qualification ef pi e mm wpdés wepiolxous, x.7.A. ‘For the 
tyrants in Sicily (who did fight against their neighbours) attained the 
greatest power of any.’ 

Instances are Hippocrates of Gela, Thero of Agrigentum, and above 
all Gelo and Hiero of Syracuse. 


L 2. del odd wal mpiv rupawev@elons, ‘for a long time before 
Athens.’ Pisistratus seized power at Athens in 560; buat Cypselus at 
Corinth in 655, Orthagoras at Sieyon in 670 (according to the re- 
ceived dates which rest mainly on Aristotle) ; Phidon at Argos perhaps 
long before. 

Il. a, 3. of wActorrot kai reAevratot wAdy rOv év ZuxeAlg. The words 
of wAcioror naturally suggest the question, Who were the other tyrants ? 
i.e. those who were not put down by Sparta? The answer is given by 
wad tav dv SuxeAlg, which goes with reAevrato. alone, not with 
wAciorot : xal reXevrain wAty Tov ty Yeedlg being parenthetic. 

1. 4. } ydp AaxeBaipov, «.7.A., i.e. Sparta, after passing through a 
longer period of faction than any other city of Hellas, enjoyed a longer 
period of stable government. oramdoaca probably refers to the tradi- 
tional quarrels (Hdt. vi. 52) between the two hereditary kings, ebvop {Oy 
to the establishment of the constitution ascribed to Lycurgus. 

l. 10, xa@loracav (impf.) does not come after dg’ ob but is parallel 
to drupdvvevros fv and refers to the time when the tyrants were put 
down by Sparta. (Abbott, vol. i. xiv. 7.) 

1, 16. rv Evprrodcpnodvrev “EAAfvev fyfhoavro, ‘took the lead of 
the Greeks who formed the confederacy.’ Grammar, § 7. 


1 Hat. i. 169, cp. v. 30 fin. 

? Hdt. vi. 31, 44, 96-99. 

* Hdt. viii. 46. Thucydides may riage the islands ’ the Cyclades 
only as in vii. 57 dwd 8% vjcow Keios “Avdpio wal Thin, tx 8° 
"Tavias MiAjoto wat Xéyuo: ai Xio:. But in that case the opposition of 
‘the islands’ to ‘the mainland’ in the passage here is incorrect. 

* Th. § 269, A. 3 fin. G. § 191, iv. 1. d. 








Ch. 17, b. 1—Ch. 19, 1. 6. 


L 17. émévrev trav MfSov is subordinate to S:avonOévres . . . cal Ch, 18, 
dvacxevardpevos, and the two latter words to és rds vais éuBdvres 1. 17, 
vaurixol dyévovro. Grammar, § I1. 

L 21. ol... dwoordvres BactAtos “EAAnves are those cities on the 
coast of Asia and in the islands which revolted from the King after 
the war ; of EuxpwoAepfoavres are those who fought in the confederacy 
against him (cp. rév fupwoAeunoayrasw ‘EAAfvow above), chiefly Corinth 
and the other Peloponnesian cities which were not, like Argos, neutral. 
apes ‘A@nvalous is true chiefly of the former, wpdés AaxeBatpoviovs of the 
latter. The sentence refers only in part to the same persons as dmwod- 
pevor at the beginning of it, which should be dzweayévaw, Grammar, § 30. 

1. 23. S&edadvy, stood forth strongest of all: 8:a-, in distinction to 
the rest. 

1. 25. SceveyOévres, see i. 102 fin. 

1. 26, éroAkéuycay, see i. 107. 


1, 2. rovs Evppdyovs is governed by éxovres, not by }yo0vro, which Ch, 19. 
usually takes a genitive. 

1. 2. war’ dAsyapxlav 8é, «.7.A. = Oeparevovres 82 Saas war’ bA:-yapyxiay 
wolsrevoouet, tmrndelas odiow abrois (to the Lacedaemonians) pévov : 
the emphatic words are put first. 

Cp. v. 81, where the Lacedaemonians make the government of Sicyon 
(already their ally) more oligarchical, and overthrow the democracy of 
Argos (which had just been forced into alliance with them). But there 
were exceptions to this line of policy: Megara was allowed to remain 
a democracy for some time, though an ally of Sparta and watched by 
a Spartan garrison (iv. 66): Mantinea (Thuc. v. 29) was also a demo- 
cracy, and probably Elis. 

1. 5. nai xphpara rots mac rafavres ipa : rots maior cannot include 
Chios and Lesbos, for these were independent allies of Athens, and paid 
no tribute : it is meant to include, not Chios and Lesbos, which are still 
excepted, but those among the Athenian allies which had originally 
contributed ships but were deprived of them and compelled to pay money 
like the rest. 

1. 6. wal dyévero atrois, «.7.4., ‘And (so) the power which Athens 
wielded as her own (/8/a) in this war came to be greater than what she 
had when she flourished at her strongest with the unimpaired forces 
of her confederacy at her side:’ i.e. the force which the Athenians 
(avrots) had got into their hands by making their allies subject and 
tributary ’, as just described, was greater than the forces of Athens and 
her confederates together while the latter were independent. 

l&a is opposed to pera rips tuppayxias: dxpaspyhis means ‘ before the 
independence and power of the confederates was interfered with by 
Athens,’ Athens in fact was stronger as the head of an empire, than 


4 pela] dx ray pdpay 8nAovdr: (Schol.). 
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Ch. 10, she had ever been as the leader of a confederacy: a fact to which 
1.6. Thucydides frequently recurs, i.97; 118,1.7; ii. 36 init. See Appendix. 


Ch. 20. 1.1. ra pév ofv wadaid roiabra ebpov, xaterd Svra wavri ffs 
texpynplp moretoa. ‘Such,’ i.e. so unimportant as compared with the 
present, ‘did I find the events of early times, although their nature 
makes it difficult to trust each several piece of evidence’: /:Zerally, 
‘ being difficult for any one to trust every piece of proof one after the 
other’:—because, as Thucydides proceeds to explain, men take so 
little pains to report facts correctly. 

xaAerd évta morefoat = arena dvta Gore ra moredoa. e€ias 
does not necessarily mean ‘in regular order’; wavri rexpnple does 
not mean, as often translated, ‘every link in the chain of evidence.’ 
For Thucydides does not establish the weakness of early Hellas by 
a chain of proofs each dependent on the other and forming a single 
connected argument; but by a series of independent arguments confirm- 
ing each other. 

The sentence is taken up again at the beginning of ch. 21, all that 
intervenes being parenthetic. 

1. 3. dpoleos dBacaviorws, ‘with the same carelessness about testing 
what they hear,’ as if the events were not told of their own country. 

1. 6. ripavvov évra dzroaveiv, ‘that Hipparchus was tyrant when he 
was killed.” Grammar, § 10. 

1.8. G&eAgoil foav atro6, ‘ were only his brothers.’ 

1. 9. éxelvy +Q hpépe goes with Gworomfoavres, ‘conceiving a sus- 
picion on that very day all in a moment,’ because they saw one of the 
conspirators talking familiarly to el vi. 57. 7 is the subject 
of pepyvicta: Kal emphasises qwapaxpy 

1, 11, BovAdpevoe 82 ampiv EvAAngOyvae epiouvete a. xal xv5uvetous, 
‘wishing, before they were apprehended, to do something worth risking 
their lives for,’ or ‘not wishing to take their chance of death without 
first doing something,’ i.e. before they were apprehended. 

aplvy gvrAAnPOnva: follows not a:wsuvetoa: but Spdcayrés 7s (Gram- 
mar, § 10), which expresses what they wanted to do. Similarly the 
author of the 'A@nvaiow MoA:reia describing the same event, 18, 3, says 
BovaAdpevol 7 Spaca: mpd Tis avAAtppeas *, 

1.15. wat of dAAo. “EAAnves, opposed to A@nvalwv rd A008 above. 


' Cp. iii. 13 (Peile in Shepherd and Evans) rosavras ¢xovres xpopdcess 
wai alrias... ageis pay rots dxovovai yroras ws «ledras épacapery, 
where capes yaa: is not ‘ plain to rceive, ” bat ‘ plain to our hearers 
so that they can perceive something else.’ So here xahewd, dvra, morev- 
oa: is not ‘ hard to believe,’ but ‘ making it hard to trust’ the reephpa. 

2 For «al (‘so and not otherwise’) see Grammar, § 18: for the strong 
sense of avbuvevoa: see Glossary. For the emphatic dpdcayres compare 
iti, 53 dopadéorepoy Sone? clvac elwdvras rt xwduveveay, ‘to say a word 
before we face our doom.’ 
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Ch. 20, l. 1—Ch. 21, l. 6. 


1,17. pi ped Wide trpoorlGecGas, scil. riy yrdpny or éauréy. It is Ch. 20, 
probable though not quite certain that Thucydides is here criticising 1. 17. 
Herodotus. Herodotus mentions the Icravdrns Adxos as present at the 
battle of Plataea (ix. 53)1. And in describing the prerogatives of the 
Spartan kings he says (vi. 57) that when they were absent from the 
meetings of the yépovres or senate, the two members of the senate most 
nearly related to them ‘had their prerogatives, giving two votes and a 
third for themselves (xe rd ray Bacthéow yépea, 300 Yppous r:enévous, 
tplrny 84, rv éwvroyv). But this, though not clearly expressed, probably 
means that each proxy gave one vote, and then voted on his own 
account: not that each gave two votes for each of the kings and then 
his own. So that there is no exact correspondence between the two 
authors in this point. There are, however, several other places? in 
which Thucydides introduces without any obvious motive details which 
are at variance with statements in Herodotus. This makes it more 
likely that Herodotus is referred to as mistaken about ‘the division 
from Pitane’: the mistake about the vote of the Spartan kings, if not 
really made by Herodotus in vi. 37, may have been read into his words 
by Thucydides; it may also have occurred in some other writer or in 
common belief. 

L. 19. ofrws draAalmwpos, «.r.A. Aristoph. Danaides (Fragm. 254, 
Kock) ofras abrois drakaindpos 4 woinos diéxerro. The date of the 
Danaides is unknown ; but the resemblance between the two passages 
cannot be accidental, and Aristophanes must have taken the phrase from 
Thucydides, not Thucydides from Aristophanes. 


lx. de 8é,«.7.A., answers to the beginning of the last chapter, rd pew Ch. 21. 
oby waAad, &.T.A. 
1, 2. ot &v duapravor is the main verb of the whole sentence ending 
with daoxpdvres (1.8), and voplfwv, morevwv, and hynodpevos depend 
on ob« dy duaprdvo: and are parallel to each other. ‘ But a man will 
not be wrong if he accepts my conclusions . . . about the times of which 
I have been speaking, and does not prefer the exaggerations of poets or 
the attractive legends of prose writers, but makes up his mind that,’ etc. 
1. 4. Aoyoypddor here means prose writers, writers of Adyor, not of 
éwy, and is opposed to woinrai. The word has various other meanings, 
‘historians,’ ‘ professional writers of speeches,’ etc.; but it never in 
any ancient author is used as a special name for the Greek chroniclers 
or historians who preceded Herodotus, though modern writers have often 
given it this sense (G. Curtius, Kleine Schriften, Part ii. pp. 240 ff.). 
L. 6. abréav, gen. after rd woAAd. dalorws is loosely used : ‘in such 
a manner as to become incredible,’ not ‘ incredibly.’ 














1 He had himself vistted Pitane, one of the villages which made up 
the city of Sparta (iti. §5). 
2 i. 89, 1. 16; 126, 1.17: ii, 8 med. 97 fin. 
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Ch. 21, 
1. 7. 


Ch. 22. 


Book I. Notes. 


lL. 7. de rav émoaverrarov onpelov, ‘from the clearest indications ’ 
available. The reader must content himself with the conclusions which 
can be made out from the more obvious facts about so remote a past. 

1. 8. &8 waodaid efvas, ‘ for a state of things so long past,’ refers to the 
subject of etpiicda:, viz. the facts about early Hellas. For the infinitive 
cp. éxdw elva:, etc. '. 

L 9. év @ dv wodepsor, ‘as long as they are at war,’ opposed to 
savoaplvow 84: év d is an adverb of time, not a relative pronoun agree- 
ing with rdy wapdwra wéAcpor. 


L. 2. dv arg, scil. dv rH wordy. 

1. 3. pol re dv abrés fxovea, .7.A. dy, scil. ri deplBeay abriy 
éxelvow G, «.7.2. 

1. 4. GAoGev, ‘from any quarter,’ not ‘from any other quarter,’ just 
as in the well-known use of dAAos. 

1. 4. &8 8 &v éBoxouv épol, x.r.A. dy goes with elweiy and pddcra 
with é3éxouy dy elweiy, not with rd 3éorvra. 

l. 5. vd Séowra, ‘ what was wanted,’ what was appropriate to each 
occasion, i. e. what fo the best of Thucydides’ own judgment the circum- 
stances called for; under the limitation only of keeping to the ‘ general 
sense of what was actually said.’ 7d 3éov7a then means the best argu- 
ments for peace or war, or for severity or mercy to revolted allies; the 
most appropriate praise or blame for Athens or Sparta, Thebes or 
Plataea, etc., etc., on any given occasion. 

Thucydides here promises very little real or minute accuracy in his 
‘speeches’: contrast as... é3éxouv pol with ob8’ as gpol sdxea, ‘not 
according to my own ideas,’ below, 1. 9, where he is speaking of facts. 

It has been well remarked that we can see what Thucydides meant 
by 4 fvpwadoa yvdpn of a speech from those passages in which he gives 
a mere outline of what was said on a particular occasion, e. g. ii. 13: 
vi. 47-49, 72: vii. 5, 21, 48: vili. 27, 45, 48, 76. 

1, 7. ra 8 Epya trav wpaySévrov is opposed to Soa Ady eltov above, 
‘the facts‘ or realities ‘ of what was done and suffered.’ 

l. 9. GAA’ ols re, w.7.A., ie. GAA’ Hfiwoa ypapew 7a Epya (uédvoy) ols. 
ols re abrés wapiiv (=abrés re wapayerdpevos) and wal éwefedOav are 
parallel to each other (Grammar, § 29). ‘I wrote of what I had seen 
myself or (of what I learnt from others) only after careful inquiry.’ 
éqefeAOav, having the sense of ‘careful inquiry’ (Glossary) and being 
supported by truv@avépevos just above, takes wapd Trav dAAow after it. 

1. 13. éxarépe, dat. after ebvolas. 

1.14. Td pr pvddses abrdv. jo) (not ov) speaks of the book as it 
would appear to a hearer, ‘ the absence of legend which may be noticed.’ 





1 Th. § 146. 2. #. 3; G. § 268; R. §§ 340, 341. 
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Ch, 21, l. 7—Ch. 23, b. 12. 


1, 15. 76 cadhés oxowsiv =‘ to contemplate the exact truth (Glosskry) Ch. 22, 
of the past.’ rv peAAévrev is not ‘of the future,’ opposed fe 1. 15. 
yevonvev, but governs iceo@ar, ‘of that which at some future time 
(word adr) is likely, as human things go’, nearly or quite to resemble 
the past.’ 

117. &péAtpa xplvay abré. The construction is rovrous (sc#/. Sos 
BovAncovras, «.7.A.) xplvay aura dpédipa elvas, dpgovvres tuoi tea: ‘that 
they should pronounce my work to be of use will satisfy me.’ 

L. 18. wrfipa és del, ‘an abiding’ or ‘ everlasting possession,’ opposed 
toa ‘ prize composition which is heard and forgotten,’ /s¢. ‘ composed 
for the immediate hearing.’ Such competitions were familiar at Athens, 
ranging from the contests for dramatic and dithyrambic prizes to the 
disputations of sophists (like that in Plato’s Euthydemus), to the 
lookers-on at which Cleon compares the Athenian public in iii. 38 fin. 

The History is ‘a possession for ever,’ among other reasans, because 
it will serve as a guide to the future. Compare ii. 48 fin., iii. 82 init., 
where Thucydides says that future plagues or revolutions may resemble 
those of Athens or Corcyra. 


1. 1. raw 8 apbrepov épyuv takes up the argument from the end of Ch. 33. 
ch. 31. 8é is herea weak 3° ody (Glossary). 

1. 2. Buetv vaupaylaiv. The battles are Artemisium and Salamis; 
Thermopylae and Plataea, or Plataea and Mycale. xplow with the gen. 
==‘ its decision which consisted in.’ 

But Thucydides’ arguments here are special pleading: the Persian 
War was greater and more important than the Peloponnesian. It has 
been noticed that Thucydides incidentally expresses a truer feeling 
when he says of the Spartans on Sphacteria, ycyrépeva tv rg abrg 
fuprrdpari, ds pixpdv peydde elxdom, TH iy CepyowvaAas (iv. 36). 

1, 3. rovrov 8 rod wodépov piixés te plya wpovPy. ‘This war had 
a length which went on far,’ i.e. this war was very long protracted. 

L6. Aipnpd0ycav ... ond PapBdpwv. Colophon, and partly (vii. 30 
fin.) Mycalessus: éwd ooav abrév, Plataea, Thyrea, Leontini, Hyccara : 
_ Olxtyropas periBadov dAtoképevasr, Potidaea, Aegina, Scione, Melos, 

Sollium and Anactorium: gvyal dvOpamwv, as of the Corcyraean and 
Lesbian oligarchs, the Boeotian and Megarian democrats and many 
others, including the historian himself. 

L x1. ot &mora xarlorn, i.e. stories formerly ‘repeated on hear- 
say, but rarely confirmed by facts, about earthquakes, eclipses, etc., 
were now credited, because such things happened within men’s own 
experience. 

112 cacpav re wipt... fAlou re éxAelies, ‘what was reported 


1 Not ‘in all human probability,’ which conveys a different shade of 
meaning. 
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Ch. 28, 
1. 12, 


Difference 
between 
Greek 

and modern 
‘colonies.’ 


Book I. Notes. 


about earthquakes ;—eclipses of the sun (which were reported),’ a trifling 
variation in the construction. 

1. 13. wonvérepat wapa ra é rod wpiv xpévou pvnpovevépeva. As 
a matter of fact there were six noticeable solar eclipses visible at Athens 
during the twenty-seven years of the War; four or perhaps five during 
the thirty years preceding it; and five during the earlier period 493-463, 
some of them more remarkable than any during the War itself. As we 
do not know that all the visible eclipses were actually noticed, and as 
the difference in the numbers is so small, we are not justified in claiming 
scientific accuracy for Thucydides’ statement: he probably records the 
popular impression. But the facts, if we may suppose that two eclipses 
just before the War were counted as ‘falling upon Hellas together with 
it,” show how easily the popular impression may have arisen. From 462 
to 435, twenty-seven years had passed with only three (perhaps two) 
noticeable eclipses. There was an eclipse both in 434 and 433, not 
indeed during the War, but after the outbreak of hostilities between 
Corinth and Corcyra, and no doubt regarded as ominous of worse troubles 
to come: and during the first eight years of the War there followed three 
more. The great eclipses of 493-463, remembered from the preceding 
generation, were probably in Thucydides’ mind when he speaks of 
‘ traditions of eclipses rarely confirmed by facts but now accredited ’.’ 

1. 15. atdypol, Ausof. Of droughts, and of famines resulting from 
them, Thucydides gives no instance. 

1. 16. pépos nm, ‘a great number.’ See on ch. 1.1. 8. 

1, 20. perd EvBolas SAwory, i.e. ‘after the recovery of Euboea’ in 
446 by Athens when the island had revolted, ch. 114. 

1. 23. TH piv ydp dAndeorarny apddacw, «.t.A. For wpdgacis see 
Glossary. tTiv mpédaovw seems intended to be predicated of rovs "A@y- 
vatous peydAous yryvopévous (=10 rods 'A@nvaious peydAous yiyrec8az), 
but as the sentence proceeds rods ‘A@yvalous becomes the subject of 
dévayxdou ; Grammar, § 30. ‘ For (and this was the truest cause, though 
least was said about it) I think it was the growing greatness of Athens, 
and the alarm which it caused the Lacedaemonians, that forced them 
into war.’ 

1. 26. alrlas, ‘ grievances,’ see Glossary. 


CORINTH, CORCYRA, AND EPIDAMNUS (Ch. 24-55). 


A Greek colony was connected with its mother city partly by ties of 
ancient religious usage, partly by ties of interest and sentiment: not 
necessarily by any political or constitutional tie at all. No Greek city 
was thought to have a right to govern any of her colonies, simply because 


1 See further in Appendix. For the facts contained in the note, and 
for the Appendix, I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. W. E. Plummer, 
M.A., Astronomer to the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
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Ch. 23, 1. 13—/. 26. 


they were her colonies, There are cases indeed in which a political 
relation existed between a ‘metropolis’ and a colony ; Corinth sent 
magistrates of some kind annually to Potidaea (i. 56), and many cities 
which were supposed to be colonies of Athens were also her de- 
pendencies. In these cases, however, the colonies were not only colonies 
but something more. 

In modern times, a political connexion of some kind is necessary to 
constitute a colony. In the case of our own Empire, there remain the 
machinery and appearance, if not the reality, of a control over the 
colonies : for this might be substituted a system of federation which 
wonld equally form a political bond; or the colonies might become 
independent, and would then cease to be called ‘ colonies’: meanwhile, 
any citizen of Canada or New South Wales is ipso facto a citizen of 
Great Britain, and otce versa. But in Greece no constitutional form 
whatever united Corinth and her colony Syracuse ; a citizen of Syracuse 
was not on that account a citizen of Corinth. According to Greek 
ideas, the United States would have been just as much ‘colonies’ of 
Great Britain after the War of Independence as they were before. 

The obvious and natural common-places about the reciprocal duties Ties of 
of mother-countries and colonies may be illustrated from Hdt. iii. 19, sentiment. 
where the Phoenicians refuse to sai] against their Carthaginian ‘children’ 
at the bidding of Cambyses; from Hdt. viii. 22, where Themistocles 
reminds the Jonians in the fleet of Xerxes of the ‘ injustice ’ which they 
are committing in making war upon their ‘ fathers’ (cf. Thuc. vi. 8a 
fin.); and from Plato, Laws 754 A: ‘the city which founds a colony 
is father and mother to it; and though there has been and will be 
again many and many a quarrel between colonies and founders, yet 
young colonies, like young children, will love and be loved by the 
parent state.’ 

The Corinthians (ch. 38) claim from Corcyra not only ‘ due respect’ 

(7a eladra Oavyd(eoGa:), but acceptance of their leadership (éwt rg@ Hye- 
péves elya:): meaning that they expected their colonies to follow their 
lead in matters of peace and war. This is the nearest approach to a 
political connexion. But there were obviously no means except actual 
violence of enforcing the claim. 

That Thucydides fully shared the feelings of his countrymen on this 
matter is clear from the tone of vii. 57, 58. Just before describing the 
crisis of the Sicilian Expedition, when enumerating the cities engaged on 
both sides, he dwells emphatically on the cases in which colonists fought 
against their mother cities, and on the circumstances which drove them 
to do so. 

Harder for us to appreciate are the ancient religious usages which Ties of 
connected colonies and their founders. religious 

(1) The sacred fire in the Prytaneum of the colony was kindled from 8288¢ :— 
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Book I. Notes. 


the hearth of the Prytaneum in the parent state 1. The origin and mean- 
ing of the ceremony is obscure, but it was probably connected with the 
sacredness of the domestic hearth in the life of the family, and implied 
that the special Gods of the old city were also the Gods of the new, and 
that the life of the new city was a continuation of that of the old °. 

(2) It was the regular custom to consult the God at Delphi before 
a colony was sent out: to the neglect of the ceremony by Dorieus before 
he set out from Sparta to Sicily Herodotus (v. 43) traces his subsequent 
misfortunes. In Thucydides iii. 92, the Lacedaemonians consult Apollo 
before founding Heraclea, and the God sanctions the enterprise which 
turns out a total failure. 

(3) The ol«ors or leader of the colonists bore a religious as well as 
a merely practical character. When a city which was herself a colony 
founded a colony in her turn, the oecist was generally summoned from 
the original mother city (i. 24). Thucydides carefully mentions an 
exception to this rule in the case of Catana founded from Naxos: the 
citizens of Catana chose an oecist themselves (vi. 3). And in vi. 3-5, in 
his account of the foundation of the various Siceliot cities he generally 
gives the name of the oecist. Inv. 11 we are told that, after the victory 
and death of Brasidas, the people of Amphipolis, whom he had de- 
livered from the ‘Athenian yoke,’ made him their oecist instead of 
Hagnon (the Athenian general who had founded Amphipolis fifteen 
years before), and yearly offered sacrifices to him and celebrated games 
in his hononr®. 

(4) We know from an inscription‘ that the people of Brea, an 
Athenian colony in Thrace, founded shortly before the Peloponnesian 
War, were bound to bring an ox and two sheep to be sacrificed at the 
Panathenaea ; and a scholium on Aristophanes (Clouds, 386) says that 
every Athenian colony brought an ox on the same occasion. This is 


1 The only direct authorities for this custom are some scholia on 
Aristides, who himself wrote in the second century A. D. (Aristid. Pan. 
p. 103), and an anonymons article in a lexicon (Etym. Magnum, rpv- 
raveia) ; but the fact is sufficiently attested by Hdt. i. 146, where he de- 
scribes the Ionic colonies in Asia as of dd rov xpvrayniou ray "AOnvalaw 
épyunOéyres: and it is probably referred to as part of the founding of a 
colony in Ar. Av. 43, where Peisthetairos and Euelpides, on their way 
to settle among the Birds, take fire with them in an earthen vessel as 
well as the other necessaries for sacrifice—xavovy éxorre xai xUTpay Kai 
puppivas. Cp. Virg. Aen. ii. 296. 

2 Coulanges, La Cité Antique, Book iii. c. 5,6. Cp. Polyb. ix. 27,8; 
Strabo, iv. 1. 4. 

7 It is possible, though not likely, that Hagnon was dead at the time 
and that similar honours had been paid to him. 

*C.LA.i. 31. 
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Ch. 24—31. 


the nearest parallel to the customs alluded to in Thuc. i. 36 as neglected 
by the Corcyraeans. 

We can now better understand that, when Corcyra refused Corinth 
these customary marks of respect, it was something more than a mere 
act of radeness : it was an offence against Greek religious feeling. 


The peculiarity in the case of Epidamnus was that both Corinth and The double 


Corcyra had a certain claim upon its loyalty as a colony. It would 
appear from Thucydides that the question was considered a difficult one 
at the time. We find elsewhere some distant parallels to the troubles 
which arose from it. Potidaea (i. 57), though part of the Athenian 
empire, was a colony and in some sense a dependency of Corinth *. 
Plataea was considered to be a colony of Thebes (cp. iii. 61), and on 
this circumstance the Thebans founded their claims to its alliance; but 
it preferred to ally itself with Athens. In v. 51, 52, the Boeotians, to 
save Heraclea from falling into the hands of Athens, take possession of 
it thernselves, much to the indignation of the original founders the Lace- 
daemonians: though their oecists had grievously mismanaged it *. 





on 


Epidam- 
Us. 


Corcyra is said to have been founded by Corinth either in 734 or in Previous 
vos: and Herodotus, when speaking of the savage enmity between history of 


Periander, tyrant of Corinth, and the Corcyraeans (rather before 585), 
says ‘the Corcyraeans and Corinthians have been quarrelling with one 
another ever since the island was settled’ (iii. 49). In 664 the first Greek 
sea-fight was fought, Thucydides tells us (i. 13), and it was between 
Corinth and Corcyra *. 

Under what circumstances Corinth and Corcyra joined in founding 
Epidamnus we do not know: thedate is given as 625, in the times of 
the tyrants Cypselus or Periander, but on the late authority of Eusebius. 
Once at least the two cities united with good effect, when their joint 
intercession saved Syracuse, daughter of Corinth and sister of Corcyra, 
from subjection to Hippocrates of Gela‘*. And we read with pleasure 


* Anactorium (i. §5), like Epidamnus, was founded in common by 
Corinth and Corcyra: Chalcis and Molycrium (i. 108, iii. 102), like 
Potidaea, were colonies of Corinth and subjects of Athens. 

? In Thuc. vi. 4, 5 we have colonies founded jointly by two cities— 
Gela by Rhodes and Crete :—Zancle by Cyme and Chalcis in Euboea :— 
Himera by the Chalcidians of Zancle and some Syracusan exiles. In 
such cases it must have been necessary, in order to avoid fature quarrels, 
to make some definite arrangement or compromise about the institutions 
of the new state: and accordingly Thucydides tells us that at Gela the 
Dorian institutions of the Rhodian founder prevailed, and at Himera the 
Chalcidian, though the language was partly Dorian. 

* A full account of their quarrels, which are related to have been 
struggles for independence on the part of Corcyra, will be found in 
Abbott, vol. i. 11. 12, 145 12. 12-19. 

* About 492 B.C., Hdt. vii.155. See Freeman’s Sicily, vol. ii. p. 118. 
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(Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 8), that about ninety years after the present 
quarrel Corcyra sent two ships with the little squadron despatched by 
Corinth under Timoleon, and so took part in the deliverance of Syra- 
cuse and Sicily from tyranny and from the Carthaginians. 

What we know of Corcyra confirms the disagreeable impression con- 
veyed in the Corinthian speech (Thue. i. 37); especially the story of the 
great ordois. Herodotus (vii. 168) gives a lively description of the 
hypocritical conduct of the Corcyraeans in the Persian War. They 
promised help in the warmest terms to the envoys of the united Greeks : 
and then sent sixty ships to cruise off the Laconian coast and join the 
Persians if victorious. After the victory of the Greeks they declared 
that the N. E. winds had prevented them from weathering Cape Malea. 
Thucydides in i. 136 seems to intend a contrast between the ingratitude 
of the Corcyraeans towards the fugitive Themistocles and the generosity 
of the Molossian Admetus. 

Corcyra was a democracy at the time of the ordois'; whether it was 
so at the time of the war with Corinth, there is no positive evidence to 
show. It is natural in any case that in a wealthy mercantile com- 
munity the richest class should have had great influence: this may 
give a sufficient reason why the Corcyraeans took part with the exiled 
oligarchs, and not with the people, of Epidamnus (i. 26, 1. 12, note). 


Corinthian defeat near Actium . ‘ 435 (or beginning of 434 ?). 
Embassies to Athens and despatch of first) Soon after midsummer, 
Athenian squadron to Corcyra 433- 


Despatch of second Athenian squadron and ) 433 (last half) or 432 
battle of Sybota (first half). 

The date at which the first Athenian squadron of ten ships was sent 
to Corcyra, immediately after the Corcyraean and Corinthian embassies, 
is known from an inscription? to have been thirteen days after the be- 
ginning of the archonship of Apsendes, summer 433—summer 432. We 
should naturally infer from Thuc. i. 46 that the battle of Sybota followed 
very soon afterwards; but this, though probable, is not quite certain: as 
the language of ch. 56 may point to a later date. See p. 52. 


1. 1. "Emi8apvos for wéAts. Not ‘ Epidamnus is a city’ but ‘ There 
is a city, Epidamnous’: cp. KiAoy Fy ‘OAupmovians, i. 126. 

1. 4. trav ad’ “HpaxAéous, i.e. a man of the great ruling family of 
Carinth, overthrown by Cypselus, better known as the Bacchiadae. 


) iii, 81 thy péy alriay émipépoyres Trois roy Shyoy KaTadvovory. 
7 C.1. A.i. 179 and iv. Part i. 179 (see Appendix to ch. 51, l. 11). 
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Ch. 24, l. 1—Ch. 25, 4. 17. 


L. 9. &8 Aéyerat probably refers to rn woAAd, and dd wodipov nvés Ch. 24, 
goes with ép0dpycav. 1. 9. 


1. 2. év dwépep yovro Oca: 1d wapév, ‘were at their wits’ end,’ Ch. 25. 
(dz¢. were held in a perplexity) ‘ how to deal with the affair.’ 

L 6. hyepévas: Glossary. 

1. 14. obre ydp dv wavnyipect tais xowais 8iSévres yipa rd vopi- 
Lépeva ofre Kopi dvipt mpoxarapxépevor rév lepdv. The participles 
dddvres, mpoxarapyépevar, wepippovouwres, have no finite verb following 
them. The sentence should strictly speaking have ended with some words 
meaning ‘had incurred the anger of the Corinthians’; alriay efyov wpds 
Tov Kopyieyv, or the like ; but it is left unfinished, and a new beginning 
made in wdyvraw oby rovrow éyxAhpara éxovres of KoplvO:01, ch. 26 init. 

The xowal wavrpydpes are the four great Games, especially, we may 
suppose, the Isthmian held at Corinth. There may have been other 
religious gatherings at Corinth which were attended by her colonists, 
similar to the Great Dionysia or the Panathenaea at Athens. The ‘ privi- 
leges’ would be places of honour (mpoedpia:, Schol. here), animals for 
sacrifice presented by the colony to the mother city', the sending of 
@caspoi to Corinthian festivals *, or the like. 

The meaning of Kopwlp dv8pt mpoxarapxdpevor raw lepdv is quite 
uncertain. xaradpyecOa: trav lepwy is a technical term for the cere- 
monies usual at the commencement of a sacrifice; lustration, sprinkling 
the victim’s head with barley-grain or meal, and cutting a lock of hair 
from its forehead. dv8pl is probably a ‘dative of interest,’ dependent 
in meaning on the wpo- in wpoxarapyéuevoa: and we may translate 
‘not giving a first place to a representative of Corinth when they began 
their sacrifice.’ The ‘man of Corinth’ may have been a Corinthian resi- 
dent, or any Corinthian who might happen to be present at the public 
sacrifices of the city of Corcyra. (See further in Appendix.) 

1.17. wat xpynpdrov Suvdpe Svres .. . dpota trois “EAAfvev mAovcw- 
véros. The words will hardly construe as they stand ; dnote must be an 
adverb, ‘ equally,’ and has nothing to depend on. «at éy may be read 
for xai or époto: for dpota. 

wai before ypnydray Suvdye: answers to xal before rp és wéAepov 
sapaoxevy, and both clauses give the reason for wepippovoivres abrots. 
‘ The Corcyraeans thought little of the Corinthians, because they were 





1 Diod. xii. 30. 4 rots 3% Kepxupafous pucotyres 8a 7d pdvous Trav 
dvolxoy pi) wipwey ta rareiiopiva lepeia ty pyrpowdAE (cp. Thuc. v. 
53). Of course Diodorus is no authority for such details; but we may 
use him to illustrate the possibilities of the case. Cp. also Aristides 
Eleusin. p. 416 (Dind.), dwayew 3¢ wai robs "EXAnvas dwapxds Tv KapTaw 
ixdorore "AGhvale ws pnrpoméAa copay re abray Kal Trav Kapri Ti 
"ASnvaiev rH wWoAe (in allusion to the story of the introduction of corn- 
growing by Demeter and Kore). See p. 30 (4) for closer parallels. 

3 Kriiger, who compares Thuc. vi. 3 init. 
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just then strong in pecuniary resources (as much so as the richest of the 
Greeks), and were more powerful (than the Corinthians) in military 
force.’ 

It is very unlikely that Corcyra was as rich as Athens': but it is not 
implied here ; for Thucydides may be comparing Corcyra not with his 
own city, but only with the other states of Hellas (Jowett). 

1. 19. vavruc@ 82 xal woAU mpofyav gonv Sre daipdpevor, cal 
kara tiv rav Pavdxev mpoevolxnory, ‘and in their navy they at times 
flattered themselves * that they were very far superior, not forgetting either 
that they had been preceded in Corcyra by the Phaeacians, who were 
famous for their seamanship.’ 

The ancient belief that Corcyra was the Homeric Scheria has nothing 
to rest upon in the Odyssey. From iii. 70 we see that Alcinous had a 
sacred réyevos in Corcyra, i.e. was worshipped as a hero there. 

The minute difficulties of the passage are not, after all, important; 
and do not obscure the general sense. Corcyra, proud of her mythical 
renown and material prosperity, and at times aspiring to a leading 
place among the Hellenic powers, neglects the ceremonial compliments 
to the mother city which were consecrated by Greek religion, while 
Corinth, irritated by the presumption of her ungrateful colony, is glad to 
seize the opportunity of doing her an il] turn. 


1, 4. Gpoupovs, Glossary. 

1. . Apollonia is on the coast of Illyria, about forty-five miles below 
Epidamnus and some three hundred miles from Corinth by land. 

1. 11. nat’ éwtpaav goes with éxéAevov. 

1, 12. rahovs re drroSaxvivres cai Evyyéivecav. ‘It was the Epi- 
damnian oligarchy who were principally connected with Corcyra, from 
whence their forefathers had emigrated, and where their family burial- 
places as well as their kinsmen were still to be found, while the Demos, 
or small proprietors and tradesmen of Epidamnus, may perhaps have 
been of miscellaneous origin, and at any rate had no visible memorials 
of ancient lineage in the mother island.’ (Grote, c. xlviié.) 

1.17. wat rovs "TAAuplous mpocAaBévres. xai=‘also’: the Illyrians 
are the Taulantians of ch. 24. 


1 Cp. Xen. Hell. vi. 2. 9 &{ obdepuas ydp wéArews wAny ye "AGnvaw obre 
vaus obre xpnuata mAciova dy yevéoOa: — in the mouth of a Corcyraean 
asking help from Athens in 373. In Thuc. viii. 45 fin., the Chians are 
invidiously called by Alcibiades ‘the richest of the Hellenes.’ 

? As the words stand, éwaipdpevo: (‘being uplifted ’) is best taken in 
the sense ‘ thinking proudly’ ; followed first by infin. sp»éyev and then 
by xard riy xpoevolenow, (a) ‘ flattering themselves that they were 
superior at sea and (4) pluming themselves on the fact that they had 
been preceded by the Phaeacians.’ But this is very doubtful Greek. 
There is probably some corruption of the text. 
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Ch. 25, l. 195 —Ch. 28, 1. 18. 


1. 4. drt rf lop wal dpola rév BouvAdpevov Lévas, ‘that any one who Ch. 27. 
liked might go and have similar and equal rights,’ probably with the 
other colonists ; a necessary announcement, as Corinth was an oligarchy. 

1. 6. wevrixovra Spaypds ... Kopiv&las. The Corinthian drachma was 
equivalent in weight to about 6d. of our money; its purchasing power 
was of course greater. (Dict. Ant. s. v. Pondera, ii. pp. 451, 452.) 

The money thus paid down in lieu of personal service was no doubt 
spent in defraying the expenses of the expedition : the result must have 
made it a dead loss to the depositors. 

1. 8. BeHPynoav 82 nal rav Meyapkev, «.rA. Corinth, we see, could 
make war on her own account with Corcyra, and get help from other 
members of the Peloponnesian confederacy without sanction from 
Sparta or from the federal assembly: similarly Corcyra could retaliate 
on Elis for helping Corinth by burning the Elean docks at Cyllene 
(ch. 30), without involving herself in war with the confederacy. 


l. 2. perd AaxeBaipoview kal Sucvevlev mploBeov. sploBeww cannot Ch. 28. 
mean accredited ‘ambassadors’ from these states: for the Lacedae- 
monians cannot formally have declared the Corcyraeans in the right 
against their own allies the Corinthians. The spéoSes can only have 
been private persons, willing to lend their influence whatever it was 
worth to the Corcyraean government and to testify afterwards if neces- 
sary to what had been said on either side '. 

1. 5. et 8€ ve dvrimovobvran, sct/. rijs "Em8dpvov. m1 is adverbial. 

1. 6. als dv, u.7.A.= ap’ als dy Bixas Sotva: dupdrepa: fupBaorv. 

1. 8. 4OeAov 82 nal rH év AcAgois pavrelp Emrpipa. Either the 
Corcyraeans had not heard that the oracle had already taken a side by 
telling the Epidamnians to give up their city to Corinth: or, if they 
had, they must be supposed to have offered arbitration merely as a 
means of getting out of the affair with dignity. 

1. 9. wbAepov Be ote elev moreiv, ‘ bat they warned the Corinthians 
not to (4s¢. would not allow the Corinthians to) bring on a war’ (woreiy 
wéAeuov, not ‘ make war,’ roeitoba: wéAcynow, Grammar, § 6). 

1. 11. +Qw vOv Svrav, the Corinthians and other Peloponnesians, whom 
as Dorians, the Corcyraeans are still willing to call their ‘ friends,’ as 
opposed to the Athenians whom they threaten to join. 

L 18. orrov6ds 88 wohoacGa. It is best to retain 5é with all the 
MSS. and supply woeiv raira after érotpo: elva:. ‘They were also 
prepared, they said, to enter upon arbitration on condition that the forces 
on both sides at Epidamnus remained where they were, but made an 
armistice until the award was given.’ But the Corinthians wonld hear 
of nothing but the unconditional withdrawal of the Corcyraeans from 
Epidamnus, their own garrison remaining there. 


' Schol. iva avrois dot paprupes trav Adyar, } iva atrois aldecOwouv of 
Kopivécos. For apéoBeas see Glossary. 
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Ch. 31. 
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1. 4. SeoyrAlors SeAlvacs. Why the remaining 1000 (ch. 27 fin.) were 
not taken, we do not know. 

1. 12. dwepotvra pi wAciv dnt oas, i.e. warning them that any 
further advance would be deemed an act of aggression, and would be 
resisted. 

1.13. fevgavres rds wadaids, ‘bracing’ or strengthening the old 
ships, probably with new cross-beams from side to side’. (evyruy, 
(vyév, generally imply ‘joining by a cross piece.’ 

1. 21. rous éwhAvBas, the Ambraciots and Leucadians of ch. 26.1. 3. 


1. 9. rod re xpovou trav wActorov pera THv vaupaxiav means ‘ for 
most of the rest of the season’ (or, time available for naval operations) 
‘after the sea-fight,’ and before the winter. 

1, 12. weprévTe 7G Olper. wepsidvrs rH Oépar should be read with one 
good MS., ‘ at the turn of the sammer,’ or ‘ when the summer was drawing 
to an end’ (Appendix). 1d @épos roGro at the end of ch. 30=‘ for the 
rest of this summer.’ The whole chapter refers to the same summer 
as that in which the battle was fought, 435 or 434 B.C. 


1, 1. tév 8’ énaurdv waévra tov pera TH vavpaylav Kal Tov torepov, 
i.e. if the battle was in 435, summer 435—summer 433: if it was in 
434, which is much less probable, part of 434 and part of 433”. 

l. 2. dpyq dépovres, ‘carrying on with passion’ (Classen), not ‘ irri- 
tated by.’ 

lL. 5. proO@ wel@ovres is subordinate to dye(povres: Grammar, § 11. 


CORCYRAEAN AND CORINTHIAN EMBASSY (32-43). 


When the quarrel between Corinth and Corcyra broke out, the 
‘Thirty Years’ Peace’ had lasted about ten years. The power, and 
with it the unpopularity, of Athens was steadily increasing. She had 
about five years since, after a desperate struggle, reduced Samos, one © 
of her few remaining independent allies, to subjection. The revolt of 
Samos had almost led to a general war. The representatives of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy had met at Sparta, and a vote had been 
taken on the question, whether Samos should not be assisted and the 
power of the ‘tyrant city’ overthrown. Corinth, from whatever motive, 
had taken the side of peace, and Athens had been allowed to punish 


1 (éwvuyun would have been used had the reference been to tro(wpara 
(Dict. Antiq. ii. 224 a) or cables fastened round a ship from stem to 
stern. Nor is the reference here to (vyd in the sense ‘ benches’ (see 
Cartault, La Triére Athénienne, p. 42.) The benches of triremes appear 
to have been removeable, and replacing them in ships before they sailed 
out na be a matter of course and not worth special mention. 

Pp. 32- 
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Ch. 29, l. 4—Ch. 31, U. 5. 


her own ally. But it would be a very different matter if Athens meddled 
with the allies of Sparta',—above all with Corinth, the real working 
leader of the Peloponnesian confederacy, who had hated Athens (i. 103 
fin.) ever since the two disastrous and humiliating defeats which she 
had sustained from her some twenty-five years back. 

Hence the difficulty of the question which was now brought, not as 
it would be brought in modern days, before a few experienced statesmen 
meeting in private, but before some thousands of Athenians assembled 
in the Pnyx. Corinth had got into a quarrel with a strong neutral 
power which was a colony of her own, had been badly beaten, and was 
preparing to revenge herself ; could Athens assist that power and mortally 
offend Corinth without bringing on at once ‘the war’ which was im- 
pending over Hellas? 

The most definite questions discussed in the Corcyraean and Corin- The rights 
thian speeches are (1) Which city has right on its side in the war about of the 
Epidamnus? (2) Will Athens violate the Thirty Years’ Peace by letting “** 

Corcyra become her ally? (3) Will Athens risk immediate war thereby ? 
(4: Is the accession of Corcyra worth the risk ? 

(1) Corinth would appear to have been thoroughly! in the right down (1) as to 
to the point at which Corcyra proposed arbitration. Corcyra, after the quarrel 
refusing to help Epidamnus herself, could not fairly blame Corinth for pean 
doing so; and by attacking Epidamnus and the Corinthian settlers and , 
garrison, she made it impossible for Corinth not to fight. 

But Corcyra when threatened with war was ready to make all but 
complete amends for her precipitate action. She offered to submit the 
question to arbitration—and to arbitrators who were certain to be 
favourable to Corinth*. When this offer was rejected, she expressed 
her willingness to raise the blockade of Epidamnus if the Corinthian 
settlers and garrison were withdrawn, or to suspend hostilities if they 
would do the same. This last offer the Corinthians quite leave out of 
sight when they deal with the point at the beginning of ch. 39. They 
apparently wanted the Corcyraeans to withdraw from Epidamnus while 
they themselves remained in possession. The Corcyraeans on the other 
hand seem to have been thoroughly alarmed by the menaces of Corinth, 
and to have really wanted a good excuse for retreating. 

(2) A scholium on ch. 35 says that the Athenians were justified in (2) as to 
accepting the alliance of Corcyra according to the letter, but not accord- the duty of 
ing to the spirit of the Peace*. And this is about the truth. The Athens 


1 Tply 31) 4) Suvayus trav ’ASnvaiay capes fpero wal Tijs fuppayias alvroyw 
fiwroyro, rére 8 ovuérs dvacxerdv twocovvro i. 118, ]. 12. 

7 Ch. 28 Sixas fOerAov Sovva dy TleAcwovvhow wapa wodcow als dy 
ayppdrepo: fupBiory . . Sedov 32 wal rH évy AcAgois pavreley imrpépac. 

3 Td per pnrdv db Kepavpaios tiv 8t Sdyvoray 6 Kopivéros. 
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Treaty allowed any neutral state to join which confederacy it pleased, 
and Corcyra was a neutral state. But the treaty did not fairly cover 
the case of a neutral state actually at war with a member of one of 
the confederacies. So far the argument of ch. 40 is justified —But when 
the Corinthians imply (see note on dAAov airdy dwoorepay ch. 40. |. 6) 
that Corcyra, simply because it was their colony, was not a neutral 
state in the sense of the treaty, they prove too much; for many of the 
neutral states, e. g. the Sicilian cities, were colonies of cities which had 
taken sides already, and it cannot have been intended to prevent them 
from joining which confederacy they pleased. 


(3) Risk of (3) The Corinthians naturally warm the Athenians of the danger of 


immediate 
war. 


(4) Value 
of the Cor- 
cyraean 
alliance. 


Ch. 82. 


bringing on war at once if they receive Corcyra. But as a matter of 
fact, the outbreak of hostilities over Potidaea, and the most energetic 
action at Sparta on the part of Corinth, were necessary before Sparta 
could be worked up to fight. So it is clear that the decision of Athens, 
in which we seem to recognise the caution of Pericles, though it bronght 
war Nearer, did not of itself make war inevitable. 

(4) Corcyra did very little after all for Athens in the war; but this 
was partly owing to circumstances which could not have been foreseen. 
To begin with, 70 out of 110 ships were disabled in the sea-fight of 
Sybota ; they might have been saved if the second Athenian reinforcement 
had come up a few hours earlier. The Corcyraeans, moreover, could 
not be expected to be very active when 250 of their citizens were 
hostages in the hands of the Corinthians. However, they sent 50 ships 
to join the Athenian fleet of 100, which ravaged the Peloponnesian 
coast in the first year of the war (ii. 25 init.); otherwise, until the 
great ordas of 427, they did nothing for Athens. In 426 they sent 15 
ships for a short time to help Demosthenes in his attack on Leucas 
(iii. 94, 95). The troubles of 427 and 425 were productive of nothing 
but annoyance to Athens. In 415 Corcyra formed the rendezvous for the 
disastrous Sicilian expedition. It sent 15 ships and some hoplites with 
Demosthenes and Eurymedon'. And Thucydides, in his list of the forces 
which took part in the battle in the harbour at Syracuse, mentions 
the Corcyraeans who, fighting against their Corinthian founders and 
their Syracusan kinsmen, followed the Athenians ‘under a decent ap- 
pearance of constraint, but gladly, because they hated Corinth.’ 


ll. 3, 4. Gva88éEa, Glossary. mpGrov answers to éwara 5é, and 
padiora pév to ef 82 ph. 


1 The Dorian paean raised by the Corcyraeans and Argives in the 
Athenian army, being mistaken for that of the enemy, helped in the 
discomfiture of the Athenians on Epipolae (vii. 44 fin.). 
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Ch. 32, 1. 3—Ch. 33, 0. 4. 


1. 6, el... rovrav pybev ... xataorhcovor, ‘if they have no prospect Ch. 33, 
1. 6. 


of establishing’: Grammar, § 13. 

1. 9. rerdynxe Sé, 0.7.4. ‘But we have had a practice which proves 
to be at once, as towards you, in view of our request, inconsistent’ 
(xpefa strictly =‘ the expression of our need,’ Grammar, § 1), ‘and at the 
present crisis, in view of our own interests, disastrous.’ 

1. 14. wat wepriotyxev, K.7.A. For cwdpootvn, ywopn, see Glossary. 

1. 16. hatvopévy (participle, not adjective) is opposed to 8oxodca 
and loosely joined with wepiéornxey, ‘has come round to show itself 
folly and weakness’; i.e.‘ has changed its character and proved to be.’ 

L 17. riv pev ov, «.7.A. For pay obv, ‘now’ (not ‘nay rather’), see 
Glossary. Ty vavpaxlav, a free use of the ‘internal’ or cognate acc. ' 
after awewcdpefa Kopivbiovs. 

1. 21. péyas 5 xlv8uvos, x.7.A., ‘we may expect the worst if we are to 
fall into their hands.’ Glossary, «ivduvos. 

1, 22. wal Evyyvepy ef py perd waxlas SéEns St pAAAov dpaprig, 
KT .A. 

py perd xaxlas, not in a mean and selfish spirit, such as the 
Corinthians impute to them, ch. 39. 8é6£ns dpapriq, nor ‘by an error 
of judgment,’ but ‘ because we have proved mistaken in our opinion.’ 
For their ‘previous inaction’ was the error of judgment, not their 
‘bold change of policy.’ ‘If, not from base motives but rather because 
our expectations have been disappointed, we boldly take a course in- 
consistent with our former inactivity.’ dyaprig is dat. of cause * with 
roApaper. See Appendix, 

1. 24. &wpaypoovvy: see Glossary. 


1. 1. 4 Euvruxla is not merely ‘the occurrence,’ but ‘the occurrence Ch. 33. 


at a particular time.’ ‘Our request, coming at such a time, will be 
an admirable thing for you in more ways than one if you grant it.’ 

L. 4. &rara wept rav peylorev,«.7.A. Sr: must be supplied again after 
éwecra. xataGcioG is a correction for caraénode*, and as av péAtora 
caraGeioGe = cs dy pddioTa carabciobe, catabdiobe dy. xarabhoeste has 
also been proposed, and gives a better parallel to soRoecde, 

wararidecOu: xapw is (/st.) to ‘invest’ an act of kindness in the 
hope of getting it repaid with interest. 

1. 4. ds av pddtora per’ dapviiorou papruplov =‘in the way most 
certain to leave a witness in our memories for ever. The gravity of the 
danger from which the Corcyraeans hope to be delivered will perpetually 


1 Th. 83 B; G. 159; R. 71, 72. 

4 Th, 122 C; G. 188.1. 

* There are traces of saradeioGe in three MSS. (xaraéjode or xara- 
6n00¢, with 7 as a correction in the place of two letters). ds dy xard- 
6n00¢ could only mean ‘in whatever way you store up,’ which makes no 


sense here. 
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recur to their minds, and will be a standing witness to the generosity of 
Athens. 
1. 8. el fv tyets Av... Siva, «.7A., ‘if a powerful state, whose 


. accession you would have valued above much money and gratitude,’ 


Ch. 34. 


Ch. 35. 


i.e. ‘for whose assistance you would have given any sum and would 
have been grateful into the bargain.’ 

l. 11. & pév rods woAAous dperhy, ‘aname for generosity (Glossary) 
with the world.’ 

1. 1a, olg 8 éwapwvetre xdpuv. The future means ‘from those whom 
you are about to help.’ 

1.17. yvepys duaprava, ‘he misses a right judgment,’ or as we say, 
‘makes a mistake.’ 

1. 18. @bPep re Operépg, ‘through fear of you’; like és ry bperdpay 
émixelpnoww just below. 

L. 22. pnBe Buotv b0dca: dudprwow, 4 caxdoa fpas 4 oGs abrovs 
BeBarcoacbar. Literally, ‘ and that they may not miss two things (that 
is), the securing them in time,’ i. e. ‘and that they may secure while they 
can one of two advantages,—either crippling us’ (by destroying the 
Corcyraean fleet), ‘or strengthening themselves’ (by frightening the 
Corcyraeans into joining them). Cp. note on ch. 44. 1. 11. 

$04ca: is an explanatory infinitive after Svoitv dudprwow. But as 
Kriiger says, we should expect pndé 8uciy dudprao: pOdcat. 

With Svotv meaning ‘one of two,’ commentators compare i. 122 ob« 
icpey Swas rade tpi raw peyloraw fuppopaw dwhAXaxrat, dfuvecias F 
padasias f dueAcias'. ‘ Not to miss both of two’ =‘ to secure one of two.” 

1. 25. mpoemPovAcvav avrots paAAov § dvremPoudevay, ‘forestall 


their attack instead of being content to retaliate.’ Glossary, éws:BovAcver. 


1. 5. ds 82 Hlxow takes up d&xoupévy just above. 


1. 8. 1 Texpfprov, ‘a clear warning.’ Glossary, tis. 
l. 9. é« rod ebOéos goes with Scopévois. 


1.8. el... elpEover, ‘if theyareto... fry to exclude us’: if it means 
‘exclude us,’ there is an inconsistency with reoGévrav tyay below. 

l. 12. oby Swe xwAvral... yeviowrGe, ‘so far from trying to stop 
them ’ (‘to say nothing about your trying to stop them’). 

1. 14. 4v ob Sixasov = fy od Sixady lori wepopay abrods wpocAafeir : 
and with xeAvewv, mpreav supply dicady tors. 

xdxcivay xwdvey, ‘as well as refusing help to us’; nat ppiv wéuwew, 
‘as well as helping them.’ wépwev odeAlav refers to secret or ‘semi- 
official’ assistance, thus implying less than awd rod mpodavoids BonOeiv. 

1. 18. dtrelaropev, ‘ intimated.’ 

1. 20. fav, ‘were shown to be,’ the past tense referring back to ch. 
33, l. 19. vadhertary tions, ‘the plainest possible assurance.’ 


1 Also Soph. El. 1319; Andoc. i. 20. 
7 R. § 411. 
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Ch. 33, l. 8—Ch. 36, é. 11. 


1, 20, wat ovrot, x.r.A. The Corcyraeans argue that they will be kept Ch. 35, 
faithful to Athens by fear of the vengeance of the Corinthians, powerful 1 20. 


enemies whom they would have irretrievably offended by deserting them. 
1, aa. obx dpola % dAAorpiwors, ‘ it is a very different thing to reject it.’ 
1. 23. The infinitive é4v depends on some such idea as def implied in 

ox dpola 4 dAAoTping:s =facov 8¢i dAAOTpioby vavTiaiy fuppaxiay. 


1. 2. -yve@rre 1d pav Se5cds abrod, «.7.A. An over-scrupulous Athenian Ch, 36. 


objects that, if he receives the Corcyraeans into alliance, he will have 
broken the treaty, and a bad conscience will make him afraid’. ‘No,’ 
replies the Corcyraean, ‘your scruples, with the Corcyraean fleet on 
your side, will dismay not you but the enemy. And yonr conscious- 
ness of rectitude, without the Corcyraean fleet, though it may re-assure 
you, will create very little alarm in him.’ The hesitating Athenian, 
the proper subject of the sentence, is sarcastically identified with his own 
feelings of anxiety or confidence ; the words may be thus paraphrased 
—yrure Sri hv perv loxdy exp, xalwep abros 8ed:ds, vous évayrfous waAdor 
PoByoe, hy 32 pr Sefapevos doGeris ¥ wpds loxvovras tods txOpous, dy 
Oapoy, ddeéorepos abrots évra:, Grammar, § 12. 

yore, ‘let him be assured’: Glossary. +d Se8vés refers to the same 
‘fear’ as poBeira: pi) Tds owovdds Avoy, but to a further stage of it, the 
supposed anxiety of the Athenians after accepting the alliance of 
Corcyra. 

1. 5. &8ekorepov todpevov, ‘less alarming’ than if it were strong, 
i.e. ‘not alarming at all’; ddeéorepov really = ddets uarAoyv. 

1.7. Srav... 4d atrixa weptoxondy évodfy, x.t.A. Sray, with a 
negative idea such as ov td xpariora wpovoay preceding, may be trans- 
lated ‘ as long as*.’ 

1.8. 1d abrixa tmeptoxowav=‘ looking anxiously to the immediate 
consequences,’ i.e. the advantage which might be taken by Sparta of 
the alleged breach of the treaty. 

L. 9. perd peylorov xaipav, ‘with the greatest advantages’ to one 
side or the other; i.e. with the most momentous consequences to you 
for good or ill. 

1. 10. 74s re ydp "TraAias, «.7.A., ‘lies well for the coasting voyage,’ 
or simply ‘for the voyage,’ to Italy and Sicily®. Glossary, rapdwAovus. 

Athens already had political interests in Italy and Sicily. Ten 
years earlier she had taken a leading part in the foundation of Thurii, 
and w:thin a year after the Corcyraean embassy she made alliances with 
Rhegium and Leontini (C. I. A. iv. Part i. 33, 33 a). 

L 11. TWeAorovvyctors ered Geiv, ‘come to help the Peloponnesians.’ 


' vii. 18 gives an instance of such feelings ; the Lacedaemonians were 
ill at ease during the first part of the war because they thonght they 


had broken the treaty. * Cp. i. gt, 1. 233 142, L a. 
* For the gen. see Th. § 111; G. § 168, n. 3; R. §§ 96, 97. 
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1.12. 76 re évOév8e, scil. vavrinédy. The subject of wapawépipar is 70 
xwplov, i.e. Corcyra: ‘to assist the despatch of.’ 

1. 14. Bpaxvrarey 8° Av xepadaly, «.7.A. rots re Evptrac xai xad’ 
txacrov is in apposition to Bpayurary xeparaly and r@de, and = Tois Te 
fvunac: wal Tois Kad’ Exacrov (Grammar, § 27). ‘ By this, the shortest 
possible summing up, which is the whole and each particular of what 
we have to say, you may learn not to reject us.’ 

1.15. tpla pav Svra Adyou dfva, «.r.A. It is difficult to say by 
what verbal idea the accusative tpla Syra vauri«d is governed : hardly 
by yadere, supplied from pddor’ dy, or by wepidpeoGe, The sense is 
plain enough : ‘there are only three navies worth mentioning in Greece ; 
and if you let two of them,’ etc. There is probably some slight error 
in the text. Classen and others take dy7a with df:a and supply éovi. 
But can Thucydides have omitted éorf and inserted éy7a? 

1. 19. vaupaxfoere, ‘ you will Aave fo fight’ two navies at once. 

1. 20. wAelooy vavot vais dperépas’, ‘with more ships on your 
own side.’ 


1, x. ‘If our opponents had kept to the point, we should have done 
the same; as they have not done so, we must reply to their wanton 
attack ’—is a regular common-place with Thucydides in the opening 
of a reply. Cp. the Athenians in i. 73, the Thebans in iii. 61, the 
Athenians at Camarina in vi. 82. 

1. 3. pynoGévras ... repl dudorépe ... otvre cal ... Lévas, ‘to touch 
upon both points before we proceed’: Grammar, § 10. 

ll. 5, 6. d€lworv, (reasonable) ‘claim.’ xpelav (mere) ‘request.’ tva... 
adodadiorepov mpoadyre, ‘that you may have a more solid appreciation 
of the claim which we are going to make.’ py dAoylotws is to be 
taken closely together ; ‘ and may have a good reason for rejecting.’ 

1.8. 76 before 8 = a more emphatic avré (éwerfSevoar adrd) or 
rovro: cp. i. 81, 2 rots 8 GAAN 7h tori worAAg *. 

1.8. Evppaydv re,.7.A. re (as the words stand) answers to obre before 
wapaxadourres®, and of6¢ pdprupa =‘not even as a witness’ against 
them, i.e., an ally who might possibly denounce them later. 

1. 10, wapaxaAodvres, i.e. when they claimed the assistance of their 
ally in some unjust action. The Corcyraeans knew that they would be 
always doing things in which they could not without shame ask an 
ally to help them: and, if he did consent to help them, his knowledge 


' Most MSS. read fyerépass, ‘with ships more by (the addition of ) 
ours,’ ‘ with a navy reinforced by ours.” 

9 Th. 36.1; G. 143; R. 1-3. 

3 There is no parallel to re followed by ore, though ofre is some- 
times followed by re. Here, however, the constraction may be defended 
because fvppaxdy re ovdéva = obre fUyppaydy twa. Or re may answer to 
wai 4 wos abray Gua and a comma may be substituted for a full stop 
after wapaxadowTes ala xvvecGa:. 
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of their proceedings (even if he offered no opposition to them at the Ch 87, 
time) might be awkward for them afterwards. 1.10. 

L. 11. abrapay Clow xeapévn. Ofouw is a cognate accusative, xepérn 
being in sense a passive of ri@nju. 

L 11. wapéya atrovs S&ixactds Gv BAdmwrovet riva paAdov 4 Kard 
EvvOfnas ylyveoGa:, ‘enables them to act as arbitrators (/s#. jurors) 
when they injure others, instead of arbitrators being appointed accord 
ing to (previous) agreements.’ ylyveo@at, sci/. dicacrds. 

We may suppose a Corinthian or Lacedaemonian merchant-vessel to 
be driven into Corcyra by stress of weather. The Corcyraean authorities 
exact extravagant harbour-dues, or the inhabitants cheat or misuse the 
crew. If the same thing had happened in any other Greek state, there 
would have been fur@jxa: or f¥pBoda (cp. note on i. 77), providing for 
such cases, in force between it and the state aggrieved, and jurors would 
have been appointed, in accordance with these agreements, to try the 
point. But Corcyra, owing to her distance from other Greek cities, 
her fertility, and her trade with the Illyrian coast and perhaps with 
Italy, seldom needed to send her ships into other Greek ports’; and 
therefore, needing no protection for her own citizens, had never entered 
into such covenants, and could do as she pleased. 

1. 14. xdv Trovrep =‘ quae cum ita sint.’ 

L 15. ox iva pd Evvabuchowow érépas ... dAA’ Seas xard pdvas 
d&uGo1. The aorist implying ‘any crime at all,’ goes naturally with 
the negative clause; the present, implying ‘habitual crime,’ with the 
positive clause: ‘not to avoid complicity in the crimes of others, but 
to pursue their own criminal courses by themselves.’ 

1. 17. wAdov dxwouv, ‘get an advantage,’ opposed to ‘commit violence.’ 
fv 8é wou 7 mpocAdBwow is not a third possibility added to the other 
two, but sums up the consequences of both, ‘ and that, whatever gain they 
may make (by force or fraud), they may not be put to shame.’ 


1, 2. ddeorGor, not here ‘have been in a state of revolt,’ but ‘have Ch. 38. 
renounced all ties with us.’ Or rather, the Corinthians unfairly speak 
of the hostility of a colony in terms appropriate to the revolt of a 
dependency. 

1. 4. 008’ abrol dapev, «.7.A. abrol goes with xaroxioa, not with 
gapéy ; ‘that we too did not found Corcyra to be insulted by her.’ 

1.6. af dAAas derouclas include Syracuse, Ambracia, Anactorium, 
Leucas, Sollium. 

1. 7. pédtora bd drrolxwv crepyoyeOa, ‘no other metropolitan city 
is regarded with so much affection by her colonists.’ 


1 It seems probable in itself and from this passage, that Corcyra 
served as a kind of emporium for the goods of the Adriatic coast, to 
which the ships of other Greek cities resorted. Cp. iii. 74, where xphuara 
wodAd tusdpew are said to have been stored in the houses round the 
d-yopa of Corcyra, 
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Ch. 38, 
1. 9. 


Ch. 39. 


Book I. Notes. 


1. 9. av... dwapkoxouey, following el . . . dopey, is nearly equivalent 
to an indicative; ‘it cannot be with justice that they alone are dis- 
satisfied with us." Grammar, § 16. 

Lg. 068’ émorparevopev dxrperas pi] cal Siadepévres i d8ucov- 
pevor. ‘ And that we are not making war upon them in this exceptional 
way without being signally wronged by them.’ émorparevoper, as well 
as dy dwapéoxoiper, is governed by 84Aov Sn (1. 7). The Corinthians 
admit that their action in making war upon one of their own colonies is 
irregular and needs excuse. éxwpera@s and S:apepdéyras are emphatic’. 

1. 10. waAddv 8’ Fv, et nal fpaprdavopev, ‘and even if we had been in 
the wrong, it would have been the honourable course for them to bow 
before our anger,’ etc.” 

Lr. fpiv 8 aloxpév, «.7.A., is meant to imply ‘and if they had 
shown a conciliatory spirit we should not have used force at all.’ 

1, 15. ént npoplg, to help Epidamnus (Glossary). Big goes with 
éAdvres. 


lx. wal gact Sh, «.r.A. wpdrepoy, before tating Epidamnus, not 
before attacking it, which would not have been true: see ch. 28. 

l. 1. fv ye ov tov mpotyovra nal éx ro dodadots mpoxadovupevov 
Aéyav nm Soxeiv Sei, .7.A. 7dv goes not with spofxovra but with 
mpoxadoupevor, which is qualified by xpo¥xyovra wal tx rov dogpadois. 
‘ But an offer of arbitration cannot be taken seriously from one who is 
in a commanding position and has nothing to lose by it; but only from 
one who,’ etc. Aédyew 71 =to speak to the purpose, opposed to obdéy 
Aéyey. 

1. 3. dAAd tov és (cov ré Te ipya Spolws kai rovs Adyous mpiv &- 
aywviferOar xafhhoravra. otro. 5° ob mplv modvopxety ro xuplov, «.t.A. 
‘He only offers arbitration in a real sense, who makes his actions 
fair equally with his words before he enters on the contest,’ i.e. on an 
arbitration. ‘ But the Corcyraeans offered arbitration, not before they 
blockaded Epidamnus, but only when they saw that we meant to inter- 
fere.’ This last sentence, to correspond in form with the first, should 
have run ‘ But the Corcyraeans blockaded Epidamnus’ (did not ‘ act as 
well as speak with fairness ’) ‘ before they offered arbitration °.’ 


1 Ulirich’s conjecture éweorparevopev, sci/. dy supplied from dwapé- 
Cxoiper dy, accounts better for pf with d&di«obperor, and gives a rather 
easier sense: ‘nor should we be attacking them in this exceptional 
way,’ etc. (Schol. ef ydp pi) Fdieovpeba wepipavirs, obx dy xpodpras 
dorparevopev.) As the text stands, yu?) ddkcovpevo: = by Dp pi ddicotpeba. 
For another interpretation see Appendix. 

9 For «addy fy, see Th. 198. 2; G. 222. 2; R. 282. For el «ai, see 
Th. 226, where it is shown that the distinction often drawn between el 
wai, ‘although,’ and «ai el, ‘ even if,’ does not hold good. 

* If we interpret pty diayori(ecOa: by zpiv woAtopeciy, and translate 
‘before appealing to arms,’ the meaning will be ‘he who makes his 
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Ch. 38, 1. 9—Ch. 40, 0. 7. 


It is simplest to take d:ayari{eoGa: of an appeal to arbitration, not to Ch. 39, 
arms ; disregarding as merely verbal the parallelism of apiv di:ayorifecPa: 1, 3. 
and aply wodkcopxeiv. (See, however, Appendix.) 

1. 5. dra8iy fyfoavro, not ‘when they thought,’ but ‘when they 
conceived,’ or ‘ perceived.’ Grammar, § 8. 

1.6. 7d ebrpends ris Sins mapicxovro, ‘ put forward the fair show 
of arbitration,’ i.e. made their plausible offer of arbitration. 

1. 14. waAar &¢ xowocavras ry Siva, «.7.A. ‘They should long 
ago have given you a share in their power, if they now expect you to 
share the consequences’ (of their exercise of it). 

1,15, note. éyxAnpdrev &¢ pévev, «.r.A. These words must represent 
something like ov8 ipas xph, raw byxAnpdrow dperdyxous dvras, obra 
wayrow ray pera ras mpdfeas rouray ray Kepxupaiay xowoveiv, ‘nor ought 
you, who have no share in the crimes charged against the Corcyraeans, 
to share in all the consequences of their actions.’ But the clause is not 
worth the trouble spent upon it: the only matter of interest is how it 
got into any of the MSS. (Appendix). 


1. 5. rots éwit BAGBy eréipwv lodow, i.e. those who, like the Cor- Ch. 40. 
cyraeans, are at war alrendy with a state belonging to one of the two 
confederacies, and who join the other confederacy in order to injure 
their enemy. 

1, 6. AAA’ Sons pi AAAou abrdv dworrepdv, «.7.A. The clause in 
the treaty is meant to apply only to states which want to secure their 
safety, and can do so without ‘ defrauding another state of their services,’ 
(for dwocrepay, see note on ch. 69, 1. 3). Corcyra was bound, as a 
colony of Corinth, to side with her mother city in matters of external 
policy, and by joining the Athenian league she was defrauding Corinth. 

1. 7. wat Sons pi Trois Sefapévors, el cwdpovobcr, wéAcpov dvr’ epf- 
vys trovhoe. The treaty, again, only covers the case of states ‘ which will 
not involve in war those who receive them if the latter are sensible,’ 
i.e. ‘ supposing prudence on the part of the latter.’ It would always be 
a dangerous step, requiring the utmost caution, for Athens or Sparta 
to receive a new ally, and thus disturb the existing balance of the two 
confederacies. Still, there were cases in which such an alliance would 
not involve in war a state which was prudent and did not let the acces- 
sion of strength, or the wishes of their new ally, tempt them to infringe 
the rights of the other confederacy’. But if Athens received Corcyra, 


actions and words alike fair ’—who offers arbitration which in that case 
is a fair arbitration—‘ before he appeals to arms’ (i.e. seizes an unfair 
advantage). But then sply d:ayowi(ecGa: merely repeats roy és icow 7a 
épya xahiardvra ; for the meaning is rdv és icow rous Ad-yous xafiordvra 
dy fog én: bvraw raw Epyoy, rovTo & tori, aply iayovilecGat. 

* The Corinthians are of course speaking in general terms; but an 
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Ch. 40, 


1. 7. 


Ch. 41. 


Ch. 42. 


Ch. 43. 


Book I. Notes. 


no subsequent pradence on the part of Athens could avert war. (For 
another interpretation, see Appendix.) 

1, 15. Kopw@los pév ye ivorrovSol fore. Because the Corinthians, 
as allies of Sparta, were included in the Thirty Years’ Peace. 

1. 18. Zaplov arooravrey, i. 115-117, and p. 36. 

1. 22. davetrar wal & trav Operlpwy, «.r.A. The Lesbians had long 
been dissatisfied, and, at some time previons to the war, asked Sparta to 
assist them in a revolt (iii. 2. 13). The Potidaeans, Chalcidians, and 
Bottiaeans revolted about a year after the present time. 

1, 22. obec CAdoow, ‘quite as many.’ Grammar, § 22. 


ll. 1, 2. Suxardpara, Glossary. wapalveoty, as well as dfiwaw, governs 
xapcros (cp. al wapuvécas trav fvvaddayar, iv. 59). ‘These are our 
positive pleas...; we would also counsel you to show toward us 
a gratitude which we may reasonably claim.’ 

ll. 3, 4. Av obs éyOpot Svres, «.r.A. BAdwrav=—wish, or try, to injure. 
émypijoGa, ‘to use each other's services,’ without claiming them as 
the repayment of a debt. ‘ Not being friends who freely give and take.’ 
Jowett. 

l. 5. rév Alywynrdv Sertp rd MySucd wéAcpov : see on ch. 14, 1.12. ra 
Mndicd may mean Salamis only and not Marathon (Appendix). 

L 14. dwelt xai rd olxeta, «.7.A., ‘and no wonder, when the immediate 
excitement of the strife makes them neglect their own interests.’ 


1. 5. vd péAAov rod qroAguov. not ‘the future of the war,’ but ‘the 
probability of war’; ‘ whether war will come or not.’ 

1. 9. &a Meyapéas probably refers to the revolt of Megara from the 
Lacedaemonian to the Athenian alliance, caused by the attacks of the 
Corinthians about 461 (ch. 103, 1. 10). The Corinthians (to whom Megara 
had gone back in 446, ch. 114) remind the Athenians that they have 
once before encouraged Corinthian allies to revolt. We do not know that 
the ‘decree against the Megarians’ (ch. 139), which has been thought 
to be referred to, had been passed at this time (middle of 433). 

1. 14. Sd wrvEive, (sf. ‘in the way of dangers’; ‘by entering on 
a dangerous course’ (cp. 3° dogadedas ch. 17, 1. 3°. 


L. 1. wepurremroxéres ols . . . avrol mpodsropey, x.7.A., i.e. weprrerres- 
néres rouros & mpoelwouer, ‘now that we have fallen under the mle 
which we ourselves laid down’ 


instance may make their meaning clearer. If Leontini or Rhegium 
joined Athens (n. on ch. 36, 1. 10), this would not involve Athens in 
a breach of the treaty if Athens had the prudence not to let them 
persuade her to attack Syracuse. The kind of ‘ prudence’ intended is 
shown by the refusal of the Athenians to kill the Corinthian messenger 
at the request of the Corcyraeans, ch. 53, 1. 11. 
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Ch. 40, 1. 15—Ch. 49, L. 4. 


1. 2. oby fooov, ‘rather more’: Grammar, § 23. 

1. 4. Evppaxlav, ‘offensive and defensive alliance.’ émpaytav, ‘de- 
fensive alliance. 

1. 5. et ydp émt Képiv0ov éxéXevov, x.17.X. 

aglow (the Corcyraeans) is governed by fuuwAciv: supply abrots 
(the Athenians) after ééAevoy, which cannot take the dative o¢ia. 

‘For (supposing the Athenians to have made an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance) if the Corcyraeans had proceeded to require them to 
attack Corinth, they would thereby have become involved in a breach 
of the treaty.’ The words, though expressing the motive of the Athe- 
nians, are spoken from the point of view of Thucydides : hence el éxéAevoy, 
éAvovr’ dy, not el weXevorey .. . AVETOa dy. 

1.9. dee: yap bd... wéAenos wal &s evecOu abrois. «ai ws is not 
‘even in that case'—‘even if they allied themselves with Corcyra’ 
(for the meaning must be, ‘even if they did mot ally themselves with 
Corcyra”): but ‘in any case,’ ‘as matters stood.’ Glossary, «al ds. 

1, 11. The opposition between mpofoOa. Kopiélos and Evyxpoveav 
atrovs dAAf\os shows that the Athenians were afraid that Corcyra 
would submit to Corinth with little or no resistance. 


1. 4. AaxeBSaipévics & Kinwvos, son of the great statesman, who is 
said to have named him thus from his own friendship for Sparta (Plut. 
Cim. 16). Compare the name of a Lacedaemonian in iv. 119, 122 
*A@nvaios Tle pexA fda. 

1. 7. és trav éxalvov rt Xwplov, ‘to some of the places belonging to 
the Corcyraeans,’ i.e. Epidamnus (Schol.) or the Corcyraean territory 
on the adjoining mainland (iii. 85). 


Ch. 44, 


Ch. 465. 


1. 1x. w6Ats tmép abrod xeirat, «.7.A. Why is this mentioned? Ch. 46. 


Probably because there was no town, but only a roadstead, at Chimerium 
itself ; Ephyre is mentioned as the town to which the harbour belonged. 
pet 8¢ xal @vayis worayds simply means ‘there is also another river, 
the Thyamis’ dy éyrés, ‘ between which rivers.’ 

We may rewrite the passage thus, ‘ Chimerium, where the Corinthians 
stationed themselves, is a roadstead near the town of Ephyre and close 
to the promontory also called Chimerium, which lies between the mouths 
of the Acheron and Thyamis : the former running through Thesprotis and 
the Acherusian lake ; the latter separating Thesprotis from Cestrine.’ 


1.7. The Zacynthians (who were allies of Athens) seem to have Ch. 47. 


joined the Corcyraeans since their reception by Athens, as the Cor- 
cyraeans had previously held aloof from both confederacies. 


L. 4. 7 waAag tpbng, «.7.X., ‘still equipped for action in a some- Ch. 49. 


what clumsy way, which was the ancient fashion.’ 
L. 4. Fv re f vavpaxla xaprepd, + pev réxvp oty Spolws, meLopaylg 
8¢ ro wAéov mpoodepis otca. ‘The battle was stoutly contested, not 
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Ch. 49, 


L4& 


Book I. Notes. 


so much in point of skill, but rather as resembling an infantry engage- 
ment.” ‘Not so much in point of skill, as after the manner of a land 
fight, which it much resembled.’ Jowett. Strictly speaking, some idea 
like ‘ being contested’ must be supplied with réxyp from sxaprepa fy: 
a battle could hardly be said to be caprepa réxvp. 

1. 6. 1 ovev... dtreAvovro, opt. and impf. of ‘ repeated action’ 


" in the past. 


Ch. 50. 


1. 7. &wé ve wABovs cal SyAou rv vedv, cal pGAAdbv 1 morevovres, 
“.t.A, wd xdfOouvs and morevovres are parallel clauses in different 
constructions, both giving a reason for ob pgdiws dreAvorro, ‘because 
of the numbers and crowding of the ships, and because they trusted.’ 
Grammar, § 28. 

l. 9. xataoravres éudxovro, ‘settled down and fought,’ i.e. ‘ fought 
steadily,’ or ‘ made a regular battle of it.’ 

1. 10, SudewAow, Glossary. 

11. 14,15. paXys...00K Fpyxov, ‘would not strike the first blow ’(Grammar, 
§ 6). tiv mpbppyow trav ’AOyvalev, ‘their instructions from Athens.’ 

1. a9. Stexéepyro ofSev én, i.e. no more distinctions were observed 
between threatening and actually striking the Corinthian ships. 

1, a9. Euvéwecey és roto dvayxys Sore, «.7.A., dif. ‘things came to 
such a pitch of necessity that.’ Thucydides describes with emphasis and 
highly wrought expression what was practically the first blow strack 
in the Peloponnesian war: ‘ And now the Athenians, seeing the distress 
of the Corcyraeans, began to help them with less reserve. They had 
at first refrained from actually charging a Corinthian ship. But as 
soon as the Corcyraeans turned and fled outright and the Corinthians 
pressed hard upon them, then every man set his hand to the work in 
earnest; all distinctions were forgotten: the hour had come when 
Athenians and Corinthians were driven to fight.’ 


1, a. &s xaraSvcnav (for the opt. see on spogBddAnev, ch. 49, 1. 6). 
waraivey here, as the context shows, means ‘sink to the water-line,’ 
not sink outright: so Hdt. viii. go. It means more than ‘ disable,’ 
cp. vii. 34 med. xarddu pew oddepia darts, éwrd 3¢ tives dtdA0 tyévorro, 
dvrinpwpos éuBarrAdpuevat wal dvappayeiou ras wapeferpectas, 

1. 3. pds 8d rovs dvOpmrrous érpdrrovro hoveve StexaAdovres pGAAov 
4 Swypsiv. 

govevew is the rare infinitive of purpose’, after xpds rods d»Opdmrous 
itpdwoyro (perhaps assisted by zpdés, which suggests the construction 


apos 7d povevery robs dyOpmwous Erpdwovro)°. 8eexAdovres has not the 


strict technical sense. 


' Th. § 210 B; G. § 229; R. § 297; cp. § 283. 

* G. § 265; cp. R. 336. 

° Kriiger compares vi. 69 fin, paxovuevos wepl re Tis dAAoTpias olxciay 
oxeiy xal ri olxciay yr) BrAdpas Hoowpevor. 
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Ch. 49, &. 4—Ch. 51, £ 15. 


L 7. dwaSi Evvéusav GAAHAOW, ‘ when they had once engaged,’ goes Ch. 50, 
with the following, not with the preceding clause. 1. 7. 
1.7. ob bgblos rv Stdyvwor errovodvro Sirois éxpdrovv 4 éxpatotvro, 
‘found it hard to distinguish by any visible difference (in appearance 
or equipment) between those on the winning and those on the losing 
side’: /#¢. to distinguish what kind of men were conquerors or con- 
quered', The meaning is, that the Megarians and Ambraciots on the 
Corinthians’ own right wing, who, though actually defeated, ‘were on 
the conquering side,’ were indistinguishable from the Corcyraeans 
(Stahl). 
1. 8. vaupayla ydp airy... peylory 8) trav mpd fauriis. Cp. notes 
on ch. 1, Il. 4, 7-9. 
1.17. 80a Foav Acwral as distinguished from rats mAotpos means 
the ships which had not been engaged in the battle. 
1. ax. wat of KoplvQor éEanivys mppvav éxpovovro, when the Corin- 
thians, etc.’ 


l. x. wmpot8évres, ‘catching sight of them.’ Ch. 61. 

1, 4. & toO ddavoids. The Athenian ships may have been hidden 
from the Corcyraeans (who were putting out from their own coast, ch. 50, 
1. 11) by Amphipagus, the S. E. headland of Corcyra. 

1. 6. vijes dxetva: émmAdovow, ‘yonder are ships coming up!’ (not 
éxeivas al vijes). 

1. 9. éreAaéra és vinra is used because the fall expression would be 
‘lasted till night and then stopped.’ 

L 11. &v tpxe PAadtnav re 5 Acdéypou nal ’AvSoxlSns 8 Aewydpou. 

A contemporary inscription * shows that the orpariyoi commanding 
the squadron were Glaucon and two others, probably Metagenes and 
Dracontides : not Andocides. It has been noticed that Thucydides says 
Hpxe, and does not use the word orparmyds. But we cannot lay much 
stress on this: and the authority of the inscription must be preferred to 
that of the historian. 

1.12. Sud rOv vexpav Kal vavaylwv. This is not said merely for 
the sake of picturesque effect as it might be in a modern historian, 
bat probably indicates the obstacles which delayed the advance of the 
Athenians, and made its rapidity (od woAAgG dorepor f dpOnoay) more 
remarkable. Cp. Hdt. viii. 12, speaking of the Persian fleet after the 
first battle off Artemisium and the storm which followed ; of 8é vexpot 
wal 7a vaviyyia tfepopdovro és rds "Agetds, nai wepi re ras apypas Tay 
veaw elAdovro xai érdpaccoy rods Tapools Ta Kunéwy. 

1. 15. €yvwoav wat applouvro. Both verbs probably refer to the 
Corcyraeans. otparomeSevopévars just above (1. 10) therefore means 


1 Not ‘which side (éaérepo) were winning or losing,’ for that was 
clear. 


4 C.1. A.i.179 and Suppl. iv. Part i. The text is given in the Appendix, 
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Ch. 52, l. 8—Ch. 55, d. 12. 


rl. WITH CORINTH ABOUT POTIDAEA (56-68). 


‘tke Corcyra earlier, and Plataea later, became a cause of Potidaea. 
. both sides had certain claims upon it. It is said to have 
‘«t by Periander, the famous tyrant of Corinth. The inhabi- 
io have paid six talents (more than £1,200) tribute annually 
which about 436 B.C. was raised to fifteen talents. Olynthus 
Lottiaei, living in and near the town of Spartolus, were also 
s of Athens; and the tribute of Spartolus had been raised 
‘2 same time as that of Potidaea. 
Chalcidian cities, situated on the peninsulas of Pallene and The Chal- 
.. and a small part of Acte, had been founded from Chalcis cidians. 
'retria in Euboea, in the days of their greatness, perhaps about 
WC. 
‘ne Bottiaeans, though they acted so readily with the Hellenes of The Bot- 
(halcidian cities, and though there were strange traditions of their tiaeans. 
rtially Athenian origin’, are not known to have been a Hellenic race, 
ut were probably akin to the Thracians. They had lived originally 
1 Bottia or Bottiaea at the head of the Thermaic Gulf, had been 
.x<pelled by the Macedonians, and had settled near Olynthus, their new 
home being called Botticé. 

The Hellenic or half-Hellenic monarchy and barbarian people of Perdiccas. 
Macedonia,—destined within less than a hundred years from this time to 
overthrow the power both of Athens and of Persia—now first appear in 
the story of Thucydides. It was the natural policy of Athens, in the 
interest of their tributaries on the coast, to weaken the growing strength 
of the Macedonian kings as much as possible, and to support their 
internal or external enemies; as in this case they had, at some time 
previous to the battle of Sybota, alienated Perdiccas by supporting 
Derdas (probably a kind of vassal prince) and Perdiccas’ own brother 
Philip against him. 

Perdiccas’ action in strengthening Olynthus might ultimately have Olynthus. 
proved fatal to the ambition of his successors, if the Greeks had had 
the wisdom to maintain Olynthus and the neighbouring cities, which 
she twice gathered round her in a kind of federation, against the power 
of Macedon—if Sparta had not fought against her in 379 and Athens 
had not delayed helping her till too late before her fall in 347. 


1 Plutarch, Theseus, xvi. Qu. Gr. xxxv. quotes a statement from Aristotle, 
that the Bottiaean maidens at their sacrifices sang “Impew els AOAvas: 
and also a story, in explanation of the custom, according to which they 
were partly Cretans, partly descendants of the Athenian children sent from 
Athens to Minos and spared by him. 


D2 51 


Chrono- 
logy of 
Thuc. i. 
36-65. 


Ch. 56. 


Ch. 57. 


Book I. Notes. 


The battle of Potidaea, according to Thuc. ii. 2, took place about 
six months before the surprise of Plataea by the Thebans’, that is to say, 
about September, 432. We have seen (p. 30) that the battle of Sybota took 
place either soon after midsummer 433, or between then and the middle 
of 432. If the former date is correct, as is more probable *, the words 
at the beginning of ch. 56 (yerd ravra 3° eiOus wal rade fuvéBy yevioba) 
are rather misleading *, and must be interpreted by the opening words of 
ch. 57 ravra 382 xpos robs Moredadras of "AOnvain wpowaperxevalorro ebOis 
pera ri ty Kepxipa vavyayiay: the battle of Potidaea was about a year 
after the battle of Sybota, but the original demand of the Athenians 
which led to it followed ‘immediately’: then came the long negotia- 
tions (¢« woAAcv wpdogorres, ch. 58, 1. §) of Potidaea with Athens and also 
with Sparta; then the expedition of Archestratus who ‘found Potidaea 
already revolted’: forty days after the revolt the Corinthians arrived, 
and soon after the Athenian force moved from Pydna to Potidaea. 


1. 7. +6 és TlaAAtwnv retyos xadeActv. In iv. 51, the Athenians, owing 
to similar suspicions, demand the destruction of a new fortification 
from their sole remaining independent allies, the Chians. 

The Athenians, being strong on the sea, wish Potidaea to be 
defenceless on the side towards the sea: contrast viii. 16, where the 
Teians and their allies destroy the wall which the Athenians had built 
on the /andward side of Teos (Classen). 

1. 7. éBnproupyous. These officers may have had the same admini- 
strative authority in Potidaea as the éwioxowo: in the subject cities of 
Athens or the dppoorai in those of Sparta. 

The simple 3npuovpyés occurs as a name for magistrates, of what 
precise nature we cannot tell, at Mantinea (Thuc. v. 47), and (in inscrip- 
tions) in many cities throughout Hellas *. 

1. 11. ol, rd, éwt Opquys, the fringe of Greek cities on the coast of 
Thrace. See Glossary, éai @pduns. 


1. 18. per’ dAAwv Séxa cannot be right: for we never hear of more 
orparrryol than the regular number of ten; and the word is never used 


1 The difficulties caused by this date both here and i. 125, 1. 7 (see 
note) have suggested the possibility of some MS. error in «ery ppvi, 
ii. 2. But if iory prvi is wrong, we cannot tell what is right. 

2 Freeman, History of Sicily, vol. iii. p.624: ‘One must suppose 
either the action at Korkyra or the action at Potidaea to have taken 
a longer time than one would think at first sight. Of the two alter- 
natives I prefer the second.’—See also Appendix to ch. 51, l. 11. 

> Compare the use of the word dpre in iii. 3 init., 68 fin., to indicate 
intervals of three and four years since the beginning of the war. Such 
expressions are natural if written towards or after the end of the war. 

* Gilbert, Handbuch der Griechischen Alterthiimer, ii. p. 327. 
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Ch. 56, l. 7—Ch. 61, l. 9. 


by Thucydides, speaking of Athenians, in any but its technical sense. Ch. 57, 
The five orparnyoi sent out soon afterwards (ch. 61, 1.5) belong tothe 1.18. 
same year of office, which would make sixteen in all. reaodpow (2', which 

might have been mistaken for 3éxa), or 3voiy, have been proposed. 


1,1. TonSa:€ras 52 wipavres pév, x.7.A. The four clauses of this Ch. 58. 
long sentence, introducing the main verb, l. 9, rére 84... dlorravrat 
(and ending severally at—vewrepiaw pydéiv,—ripwplav, Av Sé),—dpolws 
émheov, and—és ri "Arn éoParciv), would be perfectly regular if 
émpacoov in the second of them were omitted. If érpagoeov (which is 
in all the MSS.) be genuine, the second clause must be construed as 
a parenthesis (the comma after Kopw0lwv being omitted). 

It is clear that the negotiations here described took place between the 
original demand on Potidaea (ch. 56, 1. 6) and the sending of Arches- 
tratus to enforce it. 

1. 5. nipovro, ‘found for themselves ’ =‘ obtained.’ 

1. 6. GAA’ al vijes al dnt Maxe8oviav xal emi odds Spolws erAcov, 
‘but the fleet intended to attack Macedonia was to sail just as much 
against themselves ’.’ 

1.7. ra réAy rav AaxeBSaipovlev : probably the Ephors. 

1. 13. ris davrod yijs ris MuySovias, the so-called ‘ partitive’ genitive *. 

1. 14. Saxe vépecOar, ‘to cultivate and live from’ (Glossary); not 
necessarily ‘to inhabit.’ Perdiccas allowed the new inhabitants of Olyn- 
thus to draw their supplles from the fertile region lying N. of the city. 


1. 6. xaracravres éroAdpouv : see note on i. 49, 1. 9 above. Ch. 59. 


1. 8. §v ydp rots TlonBacdras del wore érirhBe0s. ydp refers to Ch. 60. 
iorparnye, not to the intervening sentence xara diAlav te abrod, «.1.X., 
which is subordinate to the preceding. Adeimantus, the father of 
Aristeus, was the commander of the Corinthian fleet at Salamis. 


l. 1. f dyyeAla rv wéAewv Sn dderraor, ‘the news of the revolt Ch. 61. 
of the cities.’ 

1. 3. ds qo8ovro cal rods per’ "Apioriws émmapévras. It is more 
likely that the Athenians sent fresh troops when they heard that the 
Corinthians were coming than (some forty days after the revolt) when 
they heard that they had come. And the arrival of the Corinthians is 
mentioned as a fresh stage in the narrative, 1. 10 (6 ’Apsoreds mapeAn- 
AvOds). émmapidvras should therefore be read for émmapévras (Ullrich). 

1. 9. dvayxalav, Glossary. 


1 But two very good MSS. omit al before éat Maxe8ovlay, which gives 
a simpler meaning, ‘the fleet was sailing as much against them as 
against Macedonia. 

2 Th. § 96: G. §§ 161, 170: R. § 101. 
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1. 12. A glance at the map will show how unlikely it is that the 
Athenians, who were in a hurry to reach Potidaea, went to Beroea on 
the way. Beroea, moreover, was in Macedonia ; which makes the words 
éwavioravra: éx ris MaxeSovias just above very awkward. Besides, 
as the text stands, the Athenians committed an unaccountable breach 
of faith in attacking the town; the order of the words (kdxet@ev ém- 
orpipavres xal mapdcavres wpa@rov rod yxwplov) is eccentric; and 
finally Gigonus, the next place mentioned, is sixty miles from Beroea, 
and could not possibly have been reached in three days’ slow march 
(xar’ dAlyov 52 wpotévres tpvrator adixovro és ['iywvov, 1. 18). 

Pluygers’ most ingenious conjecture, éwt Erpépay', for émorpdéfayres, 
does not explain the détour to Beroea: and unfortunately we do not 
know where Strepsa was; but only that it was a tributary of Athens in 
the Thracian district. In fact there is a slight presumption against its 
having been near the Thermaic Gulf and three days’ slow march from 
Gigonus, for it is not mentioned by Herodotus in his list of Greek cities 
round the Thermaic Gulf (vii. 123)%.- Nor is Brea, which was sug- 
gested by Bergk for Bépora, known to have lain between Pydna and 
Gigonus; in fact, the little evidence there is points to its having lain 
among the Hisaltae, a long way to the East. 

Other conjectures might be mentioned. But the matter is not very im- 
portant; we may be content to suppose that the Athenians attacked 
without success an unknown town between Pydna and Gigonus, which 
must have been one of their revolted tributaries, and may have been 
Strepsa. Ifthe name of the town lurks in émotp&pavres, ‘ Beroea’ may be 
a mistake for some city on the coast to which the Athenians went by 
sea from Pydna (Therma has been suggested): proceeding, after the 
attack on the ‘unknown town,’ by land («ard yfiv, 1. 13). 


lL, 2, 3. mpds "OAwOe tv re loOpg. apds 'OAwOov, ‘on the side 
toward Olynthus,’ should be read, with two good MSS., for mpds 
"Ohbv0e ®, ‘ close to Olynthus.’ 

1. 3. wal dyopdv Ew ris wédews ewerolnvro. ‘ The city’ is Potidaea, 
not Olynthus. The object was to prevent the troops leaving the camp 
and dispersing into the city to get what they wanted—a common, and 
often disastrous, tendency in Greek armies. 


1 Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 382. 

3 Miiller-Striibing (Neue Jahrbiicher, 1883), whoconjectures éwi Zaday, 
Campsa or Scapsa being mentioned in Hdt. vii. 123. But Campsa was 
probably less than three days’ march from Gigonus (Stahl). 

3 wpds ‘OAvvGy is inconsistent with éy 7@ lo@ug. ‘And Aristeus 
cannot have drawn up his own troops “close to Olynthus’’ and those 
of the Chalcidians, etc., ‘‘in Olynthus,” for in that case (a) he would 
have left Potidaea, which was his base of operations, undefended ; and 
(6) he could not have carried out his intention of placing the Athenians 
between two fires: éy péow moeivy abray rots woAepious, 62, 1. 13’ 
(Jowett). 
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Ch. 61, 1. 12—Ch. 65, l. 9. 


1, 7. "IéAaov dv0° abrod naraoricas dpyxovra, i.e. Iolaus was to Ch. 62, 
govern Macedonia in the absence of Perdiccas. ) i 
1. 10. KaAmBdas $2 nai rovs tw loOpod Eupudyous, the Chalcidians 
and the other allies of Potidaea beyond the isthmus, i.e. the Bottiaeans. 
1, 12. éwt o¢fs : against the troops under Aristeus on the isthmus. 


1. 3. érrorépwore . . . xwpfhoas go together; ‘ which way to choose for Ch. 63. 
a desperate rush.’ 

1. 6. wapiAGe trapd ri xnAdv Sd ris Galdocons. 7A, a break- 
water, or heap of stones, thrown down under a sea-wall to protect it 
from the waves (so a scholium here '), sloping down like the front of a 
horse's hoof, whence the name. In vii. 52, viii. go, the top of the xnA} 
is clearly above water. sapé here probably means by the side of the 
breakwater, in the shallow water. The shallowness of the sea round 
Potidaea is indicated by the story in Herodotus viii. 129: Artabazus, 
the. Persian general, tried to get into Potidaea through the sea, which 
owing to an unusual ebb ‘had become a swamp’ (révayos): the sea 
rose again and al] his men who could not swim were drowned. . 

1. 20. avrév, the Athenians themselves as distinct from their allies. 


1. 8. Popylwva rév 'Acwaiov, the same who three years later won Ch. 64. 
the two great victories at the mouth of the Corinthian gulf. 


lL 2. fv ph nm dwd IHeAorowsfoov 4 dAAo mapddoyov ylyvara. Ch. 65. 
Aristeus seems to have rated at its true value the prospect of a speedy 
fulfilment of the Spartan promise (ch. 58, 1. 7). 

1.6. rd ent rovrous trapuckevafey, /27. ‘to take the measures which 
came after this,’ which were rendered necessary by the refusal of the 
garrison to adopt his plan, ‘ wishing to do the best he could.’ 

1. 9. ‘EppuAlov?... wodAovs SépOeipev. Sermyle appears to have 
remained faithful to Athens. 


THE LACEDAEMONIAN ASSEMBLY (66-87). 


The Peloponnesian war was a struggle, not, as we are apt to think of Nature of 
it, between two great cities, but between a well-organised empire and a diplomatic 
loosely-knit confederacy. Athens was the head of the empire, and proceedings 
Athens meant the sovereign people assembled in the Pnyx, swayed at eae = 
present by one great man. Of the confederacy, Sparta was officially the 
head, Corinth was the life and spirit. Had Athens wished to begin the 


1 There seems to be no ancient authority for deriving this meaning of 
x7A% from the sense ‘claw.’ The ends of a breakwater may project like 
claws into the sea at the entrance to a harbour, but need not do so. 

3 Xeppvrrav (from ZeppvAcevs) is the right form. The MSS. vary 
between ‘EpyvAlwy and ZeppvaAiow. 
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war, a speech from Pericles and a vote in the assembly would have been 
enough; it would not have been necessary to consult her allies or 
subjects, Corcyra or Chios or Miletus. As it was, the impulse to war 
came from Corinth: and Corinth had to persuade, first the Lacedae- 
monian government and assembly, and then the general assembly of the 
representatives of the free allies, when the Lacedaemonian authorities 
had consented to summon them. This assembly represented conflicting 
interests (cp. p. 92), and every city in it, large or small—Pellene or 
Lepreum, as well as Corinth, Thebes or Mantinea—had an equal vote. 
First then the Corinthians stir up the Lacedaemonian government 
to fulfil the promise of invading Attica which it had given to Poti- 
daea. Thucydides speaks, as his manner is, in general terms of ‘the 
Corinthians,’ ‘the Lacedaemonians,’ ‘ the allies,’ without explaining who 
are meant by these terms, how far their action was formal or informal, 
and how far it required the sanction of the councils or people of their 
respective states. We only know that ‘ the Lacedaemonians’ means the 
five Ephors acting by themselves or in concert with the Senate which 
included the two Kings. The Assembly, consisting of all citizens over 
thirty years of age, had little power, and might be overruled by the 
Ephors, though on an occasion like the present, when there was a differ- 
ence of opinion between a King and an Ephor, its decision must have 


- been, as Grote points out (Part IT, ch. vi), of real importance. 


‘The Corin- 
thian 
speech. 


It must be remembered that the speeches of the Corinthians and the 
Athenians were delivered, not before an assembly of the representatives 
of the Peloponnesian confederacy; that came later (ch. 119-125 )—but 
before the ordinary Lacedaemonian assembly : Archidamus and Sthene- 
laidas speaking after the Athenians, Corinthians, and other strangers 
had withdrawn. 

The point of the Corinthian speech is : ‘ Athens is no longer content 
with oppressing her own allies; she is attacking yours—ourselves the 
Corinthians ; our colonies Corcyra and Potidaea; Megara.’ 

The famous comparison between the Athenian and Spartan characters 
should be read with the narrative of ch. 89-117 fresh in the memory. 
For the last forty-eight years the Athenians had pursued various objects 
with untiring energy through success and failure: the Lacedaemonians 
had mostly let their allies fight their battles for them; and had only 
been stirred to action outside the Peloponnese when their ‘ metropolis’ 
in Doris or their rights over the temple at Delphi were assailed. 

The contrast drawn by the Corinthian orator between the two peoples 
has nothing to do with the contrast—so often present to the modern 
mind, and suggested by the English equivalents of vearepomool, dpyad- 
Tpora, 7a dxivyra vdpspa—between ‘conservative’ and ‘liberal’ or 
‘ progressive ’ tendencies in legislation or in the development of a con- 
stitution. The Corinthians are thinking of ‘ foreign affairs’ and of the 
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executive branch of government, especially in diplomatic, military, and 
naval concerns : and they contrast Spartan routine in these departments 
with the readiness of Athens to adopt new ways of doing things, new 
allies, and the new practical expedients which she had learnt from her 
wide experience. Governments like those of Philip of Macedon, or 
Salla, or Julius Caesar, in ancient times; and in modern times Prussia 
under Frederick II or Bismarck and Moltke, and France under the 
Convention or Napoleon I, however different from each other, would 
all be vearrepoworol in the sense in which the Corinthians use the word. 


1. 1. TleAorowfovwr in 1.1 and 1. 5 means the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy. Athens had a ‘casus belli’ against the Peloponnesian con- 
federacy owing to the action of Corinth. But there was, so far, actual 
war between Athens and Corinth only; for Corinth had acted Idiq, i.e. 
not in concert with the rest of the confederacy or with Sparta its head, 
and her action might conceivably be disowned by the rest. 

]. a. mpooyeyévynvro, in addition to the Athenian alliance with 
Corcyra and the battle of Sybota, ch. 55 fin.! 


1. 5. Sre owovSds re AcAuxéres elev. orovdds may be general, ‘a 
treaty,’ or may refer to the Thirty Years’ Peace, being used as a kind of 
proper name without the article 3. 

1. 7. xpia 8é, scz/. wpecBevdpevor (insert a comma after «pda 86). 
The Aeginetans had been conquered (ch. 105) and become tributary 
members of the Athenian empire twenty-four years before this time (456). 
What were the provisions of the Thirty Years’ Peace on which they 
based their claims to ‘autonomy ’ we do not know *. Nor do we know 
how the treaty was supposed to forbid the exclusion of the Megarians 
from Athenian harbours and markets; Pericles (ch. 144) treats the sup- 
position with contempt. 

l. 9. mpocrmapaxadécavres tv fuppdxov tre cal ef tis mm dAdo 
epy HSecoGar brs “AOnvalwy. It has been thought strange that the 
Lacedaemonians should summon any one but their own allies. But 
the Aeginetans (just mentioned) were not members of their alliance ; and 


' apoeyeyévynvro would mean ‘such were the first grievances,’ or 
‘ grievances which had arisen thus far’: cp. ch. 23. 

2 So warp, wéXis, and other familiar words (Th. §§ 46-48, R. § 10). 
There is no exact parallel to the case of owovéai, but there may be indica- 
tions of such a use in Thuc. i. 53, 1. 4 (see Jowett’s note), §5, 1.13; 78, 
1. 113 123, l. 10, and v. 36 init. 

*» The payment of tribute was not by itself inconsistent with ‘auto- 
nomy.’ Busolt, vol. ii. 556, illustrates this claim on the part of Aegina by 
the special terms which in the Peace of Nicias were guaranteed to the 
revolted cities of Thrace, rds 82 wéAais pepovcas roy ddpov roy tx’ 
"Aptoreidou abrovdépous eva (v. 18). 
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they may have been willing to hear complaints from other subjects of 
Athens besides the Aeginetans '. 
1. 14. Aupévav re efpyeaGar, see note on i. 139. 


11. td mordv tps & AaxeSaysdviot...dmororépous és rots 
ddAovs, fv nr. Adywpev, xaloryow. 

The point really is ‘you Lacedaemonians trust each other so much 
(in home affairs public and private) that you are inclined to trust your 
enemies too.’ But Thucydides gives a more antithetical turn to the 
phrase; ‘ You trust each other so much that you are inclined to distrust 
us others (i.e. your allies), if we have anything to say (against your 
enemies whom you trust).’ 

So with Bekker’s punctuation the words must be construed. But then 
Thucydides’ meaning is very imperfectly expressed. It is better to 
punctuate with Poppo dmororépous, és rods GAAous fy 7: Aéyoper, 
xadiorno:, and translate ‘makes you inclined to distrust, if we have 
anything to say against others.’ For the order of the words, cp. (with 
Kriiger) iii. 37 init. &a ydp rd «a6 Hyépay ddets wal dyer BovdAevrov 
apds dAAhAovs, al és rods Euppdxous 7d abrd éxere. 

1. 4. dpa@lqa wAéow, ‘more than you would otherwise have had.’ 
‘ This unsuspicious temper may give you dignity (cappoovwn, Glossary), 
but it makes you blunder in your conduct of foreign affairs.’ 

1.6. ob wept dv &Bdonxopev, «.7.A., ‘instead of ever taking the 
trouble to see what we were continually trying to point out to yon, 
you preferred to suspect personal motives on the part of the speakers.’ 

1. 6. Tv pdOnow éovetoOe means éyavOdvere* with a slightly 
heightened force, ‘ you would not learn.’ 

1, 7. rav Acyévrmv, genitive after the clause ws tvexa, «.7.A., ‘suspected 
this in the speakers, namely that,’ etc. See on ch. §3, 1. ro. 

L114. tl Bet paxpnryopeiv, dv, sce/. Huds, dy, «.7.A., ‘why should we 
speak at length, when you see some of us,’ etc. 

1. 15. Tous piv SeS5ouAmpivous, especially Aegina, Corcyra: tots 5é, 
Corinth herself, Megara: Evppaxois, Potidaea and her allies. 

1. 16. é« wokAod mponwapecxevacpéivous: i.e. their aggressions have 
been made upon a deliberate plan; they will all be of use to them in 
the event of a war with the Peloponnesian confederacy. 

1, 17. o¥ ydp av Képxupdv re broAaBévres, «.7.A. The Corinthians 
calmly ignore their own quarrel with Corcyra and the fact that Corcyra 
herself had applied to Athens; also that Potidaea was an Athenian 
tributary which they themselves had induced to revolt. 

1, 20. wpos td émi Opguns droxpiicGa, i.e. Sore dxoxpHcba abrois 


(rots éwit @pdens), not r@ xwpiy, Potidaea. zt. ‘as regards the cities 


1 Bekker may therefore be right in retaining re after fuyzpdyow with 
three good MSS., though most editors, taking «ai = ‘also,’ omit it. 
* R. §§ 189, 199. 
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on the Thracian coast, for making the best of them’ as dependencies. Ch. 68, 
Cp. for the construction note on ch. 50, 1. 3. 1. 20. 


1. 1. 76 v6 mporov answers to és 7é8e Te del, not to kal torepov, Ch. 69. 
which is subordinate to 7d wpdrov. 

l. 3. dwoorepotvres, ‘defrauding'’ not ‘depriving’; dwroorepeiy and 
its derivatives are regularly used with the odious sense of ‘ cheat.’ 

1. 6. abré &pG, scé/. SovrActras. <ltrep xa, not ‘especially if’ (AAas 
rexai), ‘If at the same time he enjoys a reputation for generosity as 
the champion of Hellenic freedom.’ etep xal shows that 5 Svvdyevos 
above, though general in form, really means ‘ Sparta.’ 

1. 8. ports Se viv re 7 EuvhAGonev, cat ot5e viv dai havepots. emi dave- 
pots is not exactly ‘with a clear issue before us,’ but ‘on a clear under- 
standing.’ They had not made up their minds yet whether Athens was in 
the wrong : they should by this time have taken for granted that she was. 

1. 9. xpiiv, nearly equivalent to éypiv dy, is said, not only of ‘some- 
thing which ought to have happened, but did not,’ bat of ‘something 
which ought to be happening now, but is not.’ So here, xpijv ydp ot« 
ei Gdixovpeda in. oxomeiv=‘ we ought not to be still considering as we 
are, whether we are wronged °.’ 

l. ro. of ydp Spavres PeBovAcupévor, x.7.A. of Spawres, ‘the active 
party,’ i. e. the Athenians referred to under a general form of words, like 
the Spartans in 6 8uvdapevos wavoa above. 

1. 10. BeBovAcupévar is opposed to ob Sieyvoxdras. $n goes with 
BeBovrAevpérar, and wal ob pédAovres is opposed to BeBovAcupévo: 48x: 
cp. ch. 42, ll. 7, 8 pavepdy 2xOpay ff3n wal ob pédAAovcay apds KopiwGious 
sthoagGa, 3 must not be taken with d:eyvwedras as if the meaning 
were wpds ofwm d:eyvaxdras, ‘against men who have not yet made up 
their minds,’ 

1. ra. of 689... wat Srv kat’ 6ACyov go together: Grammar, § 28. 

1, 13. oldpevor, ‘as long as they think.’ 

1. 14. yvévres, ‘ when they see.’ 

1. 17. SiwAactoupévny, pres. ‘when it is being doubled,’ ‘ fast 
doubling.’ 

1, 18. dodadets, ‘men that can be relied upon,’ ‘sure men.’ 

lig. dv dpa, «.7.A.=dAA’ dpaw dpa (dy may =dAA’ atray as well as 
wat avray) : Adyos, ‘reputation’: épyov, ‘ reality,’ or true character. 

1, 23. atvrol with éweAGciv. Grammar, § 3. 

1. 24. wpds woAA@ Suvatwripovs, «.7.A., ‘because you close with 
them when they are far stronger than they were.’ 

1. 26. wept atr® ra wAclo opadivra, /s¢. ‘stumbled over himself,’ or 


1 Shilleto, note ad loc. é 

2 It is not necessary to alter re to ye: vw before re really means 
‘late’: éyé re wal ov tnt pavepois is the idea. 

> Th. § 198. 2,3; G.§ 24a. n. 2: R. § 282. 
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‘tripped himself up’: so ‘owed his fall more to his own blunders 
than to you.’ 

1,27. rots dpaprianv atréav, e.g. the Egyptian expedition; the 
Athenian action with regard to Boeotia (see notes on ch. 111, 1. 3; 113). 
1. 29. at dpérepas EAwi8es. See on ody ry iperdpy, ch. 33, 1. 18. 

1, 39. &a rd moretoa goes closely with dwapacxevous. ‘For as to 
hoping in you, we all know that people have been ruined in that way 
before now ; their confidence had left them quite defenceless.’ Thasos 
(ch. ror), Euboea (ch. 114) are cases in point. 

1. 30. dw’ é6pq, ‘in a spirit of enmity, and not rather of reproof.’ 

1, 31. olAwv dvBpav, ‘is meant for friends who,’ etc. 


l. 1. d€vor. Not ‘we, if any one, are worthy,’ but ‘we, if any one, 
are the right persons to’—because Corinth had suffered most. 

1, 2. triéov Sadepdvrav, probably ‘interests,’ not ‘differences’ as in a- 
géporyras below. A Greek reader would not have noticed the use of 
the same word in different senses, any more than in ch. 78, ll. 11, 12 
(Ave and Aveo6az). 

1. 4. Gpiv depends on 6 dyaw éoraz. 

1, 6. vewreporovol, cp. i. 102, 1, ro. 

1. 7. rd Owdpxovra re odfeav, supply dfeis in an ironical sense from 
the preceding words. 

l. 8. rdvayxata, not ‘ what is necessary,’ but ‘ what is barely sufficient,’ - 
‘indispensable.’ Glossary. 

1. 8. éEucéoOat, ‘come up with,’ ‘ rise to.’ 

1.9. wapd yvapny xivbuvevral, ‘ venturesome beyond their better 
judgment.’ yvdpy must have the same sense as rijs -yvdns just below. 

1. 15. r@ éweAQeiv, ‘ aggression,’ involving absence from home. 

1, 17. wat vindpevor dtr’ EAdyLorov dvamlarovow. dvasiwrew generally 
means to ‘fall backwards’: here, as the antithesis to éw? sAciorov é¢épyor- 
ra: shows, it means ‘fall back,’ ‘give ground.’ Instances are the 
perseverance of the Athenians in the wars against Aegina (ch. 105) 
and Samos (ch. 117), the colonization of Amphipolis after the disaster of 
ch. 100, the battle of Oenophyta ‘on the sixty-second day’ after Tanagra 
(ch. 108), the repeated attacks on Sicyon (ch. 108, 111). - 

1.17. én 82 rots pév copacw dAAorpwrarors, «.7.A., ‘ they treat their 
bodies in their country’s cause, as if they had nothing whatever to 
do with them (i.e. throw away their lives as recklessly as if they 
belonged to some one else), but their spirit (or their wills) they treat 
as most peculiarly their own to be used in her service.’ The yrupm 
of an Athenian is the spirit just described, the spirit of enterprise, 
audacity, and unfailing hope. He would give up his body to wounds 
or death, but would jealously guard, and never give up, the best qualities 
of his heart and will'. -yv@yr is not exactly ‘mind’; the word is used 


1 Or (perhaps better) ‘their bodies they put at the disposal of the 
enemy : over their spirit they retain the most perfect mastery.’ 
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too much of éntediectual qualities, whereas Thucydides is thinking chiefly Ch. 70, 
of the wi//: ‘spirit’ is slightly ambiguous. Glossary, yrwpn. 1.17. 

1.20. aid pév dv dmivohoavres pi efiAGwow, «.7.A. For férdwow 
with acc. see Glossary (éwefidyas). The three clauses describe the feel- 
ings of the Athenians, (1) when their plans are never carried out at all, 
(2) when they succeed, (3) when they fail. 

l. a1. 6Alya .. . ruxetv mpdgavres, ‘that what they have just done is 
little’; hence as Classen ‘that they have done but little this time’; or 
‘that they have really done little,’ i.e. ‘ have done little after all.’ 

1. 22. rov, after welpq, ‘in attempting anything.’ 

1, 23. énAtpwoay, ‘iterative’ aor.. 

1. 28, fyyetoOar (as well as xr&o@ar) is governed by 8d +4, and 
fytioba: itself governs jovylav dwpdypova as well as dAAo 1. 

Pericles, in ii. 38, 39 fin, gives a picture of the Athenians exactly 
opposite to that given of them by the Corinthians here: xal pay wal ray 
nove whelaras dvawavAas 77 ywupy tmopodpeda, dyGor pdy ye xal Guoias 
diernoios voul(ovres, x.7.A.,and xairos el Aadupig padrAov 4 wévow perérg 
.. - édAocper xewduvevery. The oligarchic author of [Xen.] Athen. Polit. 
(iii. 2) says that the feasts at Athens threw all business into arrears.— 
The Corinthians colour their description of Athens by way of a lesson to 
their hearers the Lacedaemonians; who had thrice during the Persian wars 
neglected their duty in order to keep a festival—the new moon at Mara- 
thon, the Carnea before Thermopylae, the Hyacinthia before Plataea. 

Jowett quotes some interesting parallels to the thought. ‘ Burke, 
Speech on American Taxation (of Lord Grenville), ‘‘ He took public 
business, not as a duty which he was to fulfil, but as a pleasure which 
he was to enjoy.” The same thought occurs, a little exaggerated, in 
the “ Letter to a Noble Lord.” Speaking of his own son, Burke says, 
‘* He was made a public creature ; and had no enjoyment whatever but 
in the performance of some duty.” 

“Cp. also Shakespeare, Macbeth i. 4, ‘‘ The rest is labour, which is 
not used for you” : and Goethe, Pandora (end) : 

‘* Prometheus—Was kiindest du fiir Feste mir? Sie lieb ich nicht; 
Erholung reichet Miiden jede Nacht genug. 
Des echten Mannes wahre Feier ist die That?!”’ 


1. 2. wal ofeoGe rH fouxlav, «.7.A. ‘Instead of respecting your Ch. 71. 
neighbour’s rights, and defending your own in a manly way, you think of 
nothing but his susceptibilities and your own immediate interests.’ Such 


' Th. § 142. 3; G. § 205. 

? Bekker (ed. 1821) quotes a curious application of the passage from 
Origen, c. Celsum, viii. 392 AjjAov, Sr: of 1d Oeiov tfnracpivas céBay 
Oédovres EvAOYyOY Tt MpaTToLEY, 7) peTAaAaLBdyorTes THY SnuoTEeAGy EopTav. , 
dopr?) yap, &s pnoi ris wal Trav “EAAnvucay copay, caddis Adyov, obder 
EdAo doziv, § 7d ra Séovra wparrey, 
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Ch. 71, is the general meaning. There is an awkwardness in the expression : 


1. 3. 


for the position of ob before rovro:s (not before ofece) shows that the 
sentence should really have concluded, dAAd rovros of dy dAdovus re ps) 
Avrwow wai abrot dpuvépevor pi) BAdwrowras, or the like. Leterally, ‘ You 
hold that peace lasts longest, not for sach men as on the one hand do 
(only) what is just with their armed force, but by their spirit on the other 
hand show clearly—in case they are wronged—that they will not put 
up with it; but you measure out equality on the basis of not annoying 
others, and yourselves avoiding actual harm by self-defence’ (i.e. 
defending yourselves only against actual harm) '. 

1. 3. Ti wapackeu{j, ‘with their material force.’ 

1. 4. TH yvepy, ‘ by the spirit or character which they show.’ 

1. 4. Gv dSinQvros in sense follows pa) émrpépoyres. 

1, 5. dt 1, ‘on the principle of.’ 

1, 6. +0 Coov vénere, ‘You deal out to your neighbours what is fair,’ 
i.e. ‘observe fairness in your dealings with them.’ See further in 
Appendix. 

Lg. dvéynn 8’ Sowwep réixvys del rd Emyryvopeva cpareiv, i.e. Howep 
Téxvns (as in the case of an art) orm xal rovrow rd éwiyryvdpera: ‘ the 
last improvement in the conduct of affairs, as in an art’ (we might say 
a manufacture or a business) ‘must always prevail.’ réyvys is an ex- 
tension of the primary sense of the genitive’: 4. ‘within the sphere of 
art’; or we may supply 7a éwcyryvépeva. For téxvn (not ‘fine art *) 
see Glossary. 

1. 10. Ta dulvyra véupa. yvdputua means not laws, but usages, ‘the 
traditions of government’: cp. Glossary, »dpos. 

1. 11. pds wodAa 8é, «.r.A. ‘Those who have to meet many calls must 
employ many new (€#:-) devices.’ 

1.14. péxpe... T008e dplode div 4 Boaduris=péxpe rovde xpo- 
€AGovea wpicbw, cp. note on ch. 51, 1. 9. 

1, 15. Somwep bweBeEacbe, only with TonBardrais, cp. ch. 58, |. 7. 

1.18. wpds érépav twa Evppaylav tpénre, probably the alliance of 
the Argives (Schol.): Argos was the only state outside the Pelopon- 
nesian alliance, except Athens, which stood on a level with Sparta. 
Eleven years later the Corinthians, dissatisfied with the Peace of Nicias, 
did ally themselves with Argos. This highly probable allusion gives 


1 Cp. Seeley’s Life of Stein, vol. i. p. 231, ‘ Prussia allowed Napoleon 
to introduce a French army into the heart of the Empire’ (1803), ‘ and 
Haugwitz wrote ... ‘‘ The King is determined once for all to show to 
all Europe in the most open manner that he will positively have no war 
unless he is himself directly attacked.” ‘This does indeed assert in words 
that Prussia had still spirit enough left for a war of self-defence: but 
when self-defence is so rigidly interpreted as to exclude the defence of 
one’s nearest neighbours and of those whose safety is intimately involved 
bier it becomes almost a word without meaning.’ 

. § 86. 
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Ch. 71, l. 3—l. 26. 


more point to obre fuvneorépovs, 1. 24; for Argos, unlike Corinth or 
Sparta, was a democracy. 

1. 19. oGre pds Gedv, «.7.A., ‘neither before the Gods who witnessed 
our oaths, nor before men who take notice of our actions'’; ‘whose eyes 
are upon us’ (Jowett). 

1. a3- obre ydp Sova dy wouothev peraBadAdpevor. Supply ‘in that 
case,” i.e. BovAopévaw bpaw wxpoOvpow elvas. Otherwise there would be 
a contradiction with Sp@pev 8’ Gv d8uxov obbév above. 

L 26. pi Adoow enydioGar. 1} éAdoow is proleptic : ‘ strive that 
the Peloponnese may not be weaker under your leadership.’ 


The speech of the Athenians is, as they observe with much dignity 
themselves, in no sense an answer to the Corinthian or other attacks. 
They rightly decline to plead their cause before the citizens of Sparta, 
and content themselves with srguing that the strong and wide-spread 
feeling against their empire? is unreasonable. They do not attempt to 
establish any community of interest between themselves and their allies ; 
to show, as Nicias does (vii. 63), that the allies were benefited by Athenian 
rule, or even to point out, as Thucydides himself does (i. 99), that the 
tributary allies were themselves to blame for their dependent position. 
They speak* only of their own services in the Persian war; of the 
voluntary offer of leadership to them by the allies, and of the historical 
necessity which had forced empire upon them. They plead, almost as 
frankly as in the Melian dialogue itself, the laws of human nature which 
make it inevitable that the strong should rule and that the weak should 
grumble, and which make the appeal to justice a mere hypocrisy. And 
they employ the paradoxical and by no means conciliatory argument 
that their allies were in fact spoilt by overkindness. In the concluding 
appeal to arbitration under the terms of the Peace, repeated finally by 
Pericles (ch. 144), they are on ground which cannot be shaken, as the 
Lacedaemonians themselves felt when the war began to turn against 
them (vii. 18). 

The prediction (end of ch. 76), afterwards realised, that the Spartan 
dominion would prove worse than the Athenian, probably represents 
not what was said at the time, but the experience of the Hellenic world 
in 404-396 *. 


" pds dvOpiaw ra aloSavyopévew cannot mean ‘ intelligent men’ 
aloBardpevos Tp Arig, v. 26, is no parallel. 

? Thuc. ii. 8 4 82 ebvoa mapa modu éroie THY dvOpérmay paAAov és rods 
AaxeB8atpovious, dAAws Te xai mpoasdévray Sri tiv “EAAGBa tAcvOepotow. 

* Compare throughout Euphemus’ defence of the Athenian empire 
at Camarina, vi. 82-85. 

* See Grote, ch. lxxii. 
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But was any speech of the kind ever delivered before the Lace- 
daemonian assembly at all? Thucydides’ narrative (ch. 73), taken in 
its natural sense, implies that while the assembly was going on the 
Athenians heard of the Corinthian and other speeches, applied for 
leave to speak themselves, obtained it, and came forward. This is 
not impossible (especially if the assembly took up more than one day), 
but it is very unlikely. We can hardly suppose that Thucydides has in- 
vented the whole affair as a device for introducing as early as possible 
a telling apology for the Athenian empire ; he may however be writing 
from an imperfect report, or an imperfect recollection, of the manner in 
which the Athenian remonstrance was delivered. 

There is nothing suspicious in the accidental presence of the Athenian 
envoys at Sparta at this juncture. Various matters of business must have 
continually been arising between the two states. There is a similar 
incident in Xen. Hell. v. 4. 22; where some Lacedaemonian envoys 
happen to be at Athens at the time when Sphodrias, the Spartan harmost 
in Thespiae, is bribed by the Thebans to invade Attica. 


ll. 1-3. Trav 82 "A@nvalov truxe ydp mpeofela ... Kai ds yobovro riw 
Aéyov, «.7.A. ray "A@nvalow is genitive under the influence of specBeia 
following ; and «al is used before ws foorro as if yap had not preceded. 
Cp. ch. 115, 1. 13 ray 88 Xaplow Foay ydp reves', «.7.A. Grammar, § 30, b. 

1, 4. rav pev dyxAnpatov mépt, «.7.A. Partly because they were not 
bound to answer these charges before the Lacedaemonian assembly 
(ch. 73 init.) : partly no doubt because a premature and unauthorised 
answer might have compromised Athens in subsequent negotiations. 

1, 13. € 74 px AwroxwAvor does not apparently differ in meaning from 
el ph Tt dwoxwAvor. 

1. 14. émévar, come before, or into, the assembly, opposed to wapeA- 
@évres, coming forward, ‘rising’ to speak. 


1. 4. 00 ydp wapa Stxaorais dpiv, «.7.A., Huy and rovrow are gen. 
after &«acrais—‘ you are not a court to try our case or theirs, that we 
should defend ourselves before you.’ 

1. 7. xatpov BovAevonode (aor.), ‘take an ill-advised resolution.’ 

1. 8. rod wavrds Adyou, «.r.A. ‘ The general outcry that has been raised 
against us,’ or, in modem phrase, ‘ the general prejudice against us." 

l. 10. rd wdvu wadad, such favourite topics as the victories of 
Athens over the Amazons, and over Eumolpns: her kindness to the 
Heracleidae (Schol.), etc. 

l. 11. dv dxoal padAov Adyov, «.7.A., ‘for they are attested by mere 





1 In this parallel passage there is no ‘irregular’ «ai before {uvOépevan, 
]. 15; but the meaning would have been clearer if anything had there 
been one. 
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hearsay, not by the eye-witness of those to whom we are about to Ch. 73, 
s - LW. 
1. 12, $00 abrol Eimorre, ‘all that you know as well as we.’ 

ll. 12,13. o& wal & SyAov padAov fora dad poPadAopévors !, ‘ even 
if (p. 44, footnote 2) as we are always talking about them, we are likely 
to find (dera:) that they are a positive annoyance to you’ (p#aAAoy, an 
annoyance and not a pleasure), #spofSaAAopévois, according to this 
translation is ‘dat. of interest’ with éora:, not dat. after 3’ dyAov. Such 
is probably the meaning, but the Greek as it stands will hardly bear it. 
(See Appendix.) 

The sense ‘an annoyance to us because we are always putting them 
forward’ is too arrogant for the opening of a speech, and does not suit 
the tone of the following words. 

lL. 14. 48 rod pav Epyou, «.7.A., ‘in the reality of which,’ etc. 

1.17. papruplov wal SyAdcews: 2 setting forth in evidence, a formal 
protest. paprupopas, i.e. ‘call to witness,’ often =‘ protest.’ 

1. 19. MapaOavi re pévor mpoxwBuveloa: rH PapBdpy, «.t.A. 7H 
BapBdpy is dative because spoxwduvetoa involves payecOa. For pdvor 
spoxyOvvedoa: compare the famous adjuration Dem. De Cor. 208 (263) 
pa rods Mapadim spoxduvevoayras rav apoydvaw xal rovs éy TWAa- 
Taais waparafapévous «al rovs ty ZaAapim yavpayxhoaytas. 

1. 23. &8uvdrov av Svrwv, ‘ when it would have been impossible?’ ; as 
in ch. 1,1. 11 d80vara Fy. 

1, 25. Spolas, i. e. ‘ what it was before.’ 


1, 5. vats pév ye és rds rerpaxootas SAlyp éAdocovus 800 popdv. If Ch. 74. 
the text is correct *, Thacydides has put into the mouth of the Athenian 
speaker a violent exaggeration. Rather less than § of 400 would be 
nearly 266; but no writer says that the Athenians had more than 200 ships 
at Salamis. Aeschylus gives the whole number of ships as 310 (Persae, 
1. 338). Herodotus says 378 (viii. 48) *, of which the Athenians sent 200, 
including twenty which they lent to the Chalcidians. Ctesias says the 
number of Athenian ships was 110 ont of a total of 700 (Pers. 26)! 

L 8. dpeis Sx pddcora Erysfhoure dvpa Eévov, «.r.A. Whereas the 
Spartans usually discouraged strangers. See Hat. viii. 124: Themistocles 


* Classen’s suggestion spoBadAdpueva removes all difficulty. But if 
genuine, how did it get corrupted into spoBadAopévors ? 

? Herodotus (vii. 139) expresses the same opinion in very strong 
terms. Had not Athens stood firm, Sparta would have been lost: 
Athens (not Sparta) was the deliverer of Hellas. 

+ Four bad MSS. read rpiaxoolas : a reading which would remove all 
difficulty and agrees with the estimate current in the Orators, e.g. Dem. 
De Cor. 338 (297) rpraxociaw otcay ray wacwv, Tas diaxocias } wédus 
waptoxero. tTpaxogias is too like a correction to be confidently accepted : 
but possibly it may be genuine, and rerpaxoolas may be a thoughtless 
correction by some one who remembered Herodotus’ number, 378. 

* The separate items of his catalogue make up only 366. 
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was presented with an olive-wreath and with the finest chariot in Sparta, 
and escorted on his departure by a picked corps of 300. 

I. 26. ob6dv Gv in We Ouds, «.7.A., “you would not any longer 
have had to fight,’ because it would have been no good—two ideas 
which often run into each other’. 


L1. Gp’ dftol dopev, «.7.2., here, ‘do we sot deserve ... not to be— 
i.e. do we deserve to be—so very odious in men’s eyes, merely because 
we have an empire?’ 

1 2. yvépns Euvécews, ‘ our sagacity of judgment,’ or ‘ the good sense 
of our resolution.’ yrdpns is genitive after fuvécews. 

1. 2. dpy 4s depends on érpOdvers RaxeioGa: *. 

1. 5. rd dwoAorwa rod BapPdpov, ‘ what was still to be destroyed of 
the Barbarian power,’ i. e. his posts in Europe, and his power of injuring 
the Greek cities on the coast of Asia, or of attacking Greece again. 

1. 7. &£ abrod 82 ro dpyou, x.r.A. Here the Athenians enter upon 
the real difficulties of their apology. What they had received at the 
request of the allies was the syexovia—the leadership of a free con- 
federacy—not the dpy} or government of tributaries. 

1. 7. +8 mp@rov corresponds to eal ob« dopadés Er: U3deer evar (1. 9). 
The Athenians were first driven to turn their #yeyovia into an dpy} 
properly so called by ‘motives of fear, honour, and interest,’ and after 
that they could not endanger themselves by relaxing the strictness of 
their rule (with avévras, supply avr, riv dpyfy, from |. 8 above). 

1. 10, wal twev kal §5y dwoordvrev kareorpappévey, ‘and what is 
more, after we had had to reduce some who had revolted.” dsocrdyreyw is 
subordinate to xcareorpappévew; Grammar, §11. «ai before 45n qualifies 
the whole sentence: 48n goes with xcareorpappévo. 

lL. 13. wal ydp dv... dylyvovro, ‘ would have been,’ not ‘would now 
be’; Grammar, § 17. 

1. 14. Tv peylo-rav mio. mvbuvev, ‘when the greatest dangers were 
concerned,’ i.e. in the face of the greatest dangers. 

1.14. ta Eupdépovra ... eb 1{GeaGat, ‘to make the best of the advantages’ 
which offered.’ The expression is overloaded ; ra wapévra ed TibecOa 
would have been more natural. In the corresponding place, vi. 83, the 
Athenians say wao1 8 dvesipOovoy riv xpooyjxovoay corrnplay txwopl(ecOas. 


ll. 3, 4. dorfxOnoGe ev +H Fyqpovlg ... Avipots yevopévous ois 
Evppdxors. dwyxOnode refers to the unpopularity which the Lacedae- 
monians would have had to incur in the natural course of things, had they 


* Cp. a similar use of xp#, iii. 53 init. wpoxarryoplas re pow ob xpoye- 
“yernpevns oo xp?) dvrecweiv : ‘which we must answer ’ almost =‘ which we 
can answer’: ii. 51 init., iv. 34 fin. 

2 Th. § 101; G. § 173. 1; R. § 100. 1. All but five bad MSS. have 
dpxijs re, but ye is clearly right. 
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remained active leaders of the whole confederacy: Aumnpods yevouévous Ch. 76, 
refers to the vexatious measures which would further have been forced 1. 3, 
upon them by their unpopularity itself. 

1. 13. TH Sexale Ady~p vir xpyoGe, not ‘the just argument’ but ‘the 
argument from justice,’ opposed to 6 dd rot fuppépovros Adyos. 

1. 14. Tod pr wAdov éxev dwerpdwero. 7) expresses more fully the 
negative implied in dwerpdwero '. 

L. 15. xpyodpevor, ‘ indulging.’ 


Il. 1-3. wat Edaccotpevar yap év rais EvxpBoralars wxpds rods fvuuaxous Ch. 77. 
Sixaus cal wap’ hpiv abrois dy rois dpolas vdpors wovhoavres Tas Kpices 
Prod xeiy Soxovper. 

wai before tAaccovpevo: is not ‘and,’ but emphasizes éAaccovpevoi, 
‘for the very reason that we put ourselves at a disadvantage,’ just as xai 
in the preceding line emphasizes é« rot émeuovs, ‘through our very 
moderation.’ xai before wap’ hiv atrois=‘and’; and introduces an 
explanation of éAaccotpeva. woihoarres, ‘having instituted,’ not woov- 
pevor, ‘holding’: Grammar, § 6. ‘ For, just because we waive our advan- 
tage in our suits with our allies, regulated as these suits are by treaty, 
and have instituted courts to try them before our own juries? and under 
impartial laws, we have a reputation for chicanery.’ fup¢BdAaa: dixas, 
either ‘suits relating to contracts’ (f{vyz8éAaa) or, more probably, ‘ suits 
conducted in accordance with a treaty’ (¢¢pBoAor) = Bina dd fupBddrav. 

The best explanation of this passage is as follows :—Cases between 
Athens or an Athenian citizen on the one hand and a subject city or 
a citizen of a subject city on the other hand appear to have been tried 
according to fixed regulations ({dpfoAa or fupfodai) at Athens by 
Athenian dicasteries. To suits thus tried was extended the phrase dica: 
dwd fvpB8drav*, usually applied to suits between the citizens of two i#- 
dependent states, relating in great part to matters of commerce, and tried 
according to the terms of a previous treaty. But see Appendix, 

The expression of the Athenian speaker here, év vrais fupPodaias wpds 
rTovs Evppdyous 8icas, shows that he is not referring to the well-known 
arrangement by which criminal suits involving certain penalties (e. g. all 
capital cases), and probably some civil suits, between citizens of the 


1 Th. § 298 A; G. § 263. 1, § 283.6; R. § 332. 

2 Cp. wapa Beacrai’s ipiv, ch. 73, 1. 5. 

9 Bixas dad fupBoddy, or fvpBodai, seem to be mentioned on imperfect 
inscriptions relating to Selymbria, a subject ally of Athens (C. I. A. iv. 
Part 1.61 a): and to Mitylene after its reduction (C. I. A. iv. Part i. 
96): as well as on a later one relating to an independent ally Phaselis 
(C. I. A. ii. 11) This confirms a statement of Hesychius é&3{ca({or ’AOn- 
vatot dxd aupBddAoyv rois tanedas’ cal rovro Rv yaAendy: another lexicon 
(Bekker, Anecdot. I. 436. 1) says "A@nvaio: dd cupBddrow ddixaor rots bay- 
wdas. obras 'ApororéAns. Cp. Pollux, viii. 63. 
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7, subject states, had to be brought up to Athens for trial’. This arrange- 


ment was indeed the real grievance and the reason why the Athenians 
were considered litigious: but it could hardly, even bya cynical speaker, 
have been produced as evidence of Athenian moderation: it is probably 
referred to below in the words 4y 7: wapa rd yar) olecOas ypivar 4 yropy 
4 duvdpe: rp 8a thy dpyiw cal duwooty tkaccabaow. The Athenian 
speaker only points out that cases between Athenians and allies were 
not settled as they might have been by Athenian officers on the spot, 
but decided by law before Athenian law courts according to fixed 
agreements: the allies forget this concession and think only of their 
grievances, including the decision of their own suits, in some cases, at 
Athens. 

1,4. GAA aov, ‘in certain other places.’ This cannot refer to the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, the members of which were not brheoo:, A 
scholium rightly says oloy Mépoas, X«vOas. We may add the Cartha- 
ginians and Thracians, and compare éwd ... rod Miiov sardrepa 
Tovrow wdoyxovres hveixovro below, 1.18. The Persians, Scythians, and 
Carthaginians are cited as ruling powers by Socrates (Xen. Mem.i.1.11). 

1, 6. &ért rotro ov évaSlferar PrdfecOar yap, «.7.A. ‘None of 
them thinks what the reason is why this reproach is not brought against 
others. The reason is that,’ etc. 

1. 7. of 8 elkopévor, «7A. of is not the article but the pronoun: ‘ but 
they, accustomed as they are, etc.’ Cp. note on ch. 37, 1. 8. 

1. 8. apd +d pi ofecGar xpiivar. ob« ofpa xpiva: (cp. ob pnp xpHvas) 
= ‘J think it wrong.’ Accordingly wapd rd pa) ofecOat xpivai =‘ re- 
gardless of their impression that it is wrong,’ i.e. that they are treated 
with injustice. 

l. 9. A yrouy 4 Suvdpe ry bid viv dpxqy, ‘ through a decision’ of 
the Athenian people in the Assembly, or in the dicasteries, ‘or through 
the power which our empire gives us*.” A subject city might be com- 
pelled to dismantle a fortification or to pay higher tribute, or might have 
its trade interfered with by a decree of the assembly, or one of its citizens 
might lose a case which had been tried at Athens against a member of 
the same or another city. Or again (8vvdye:) an Athenian orparnyés 
or éxicxonos might levy troops, make requisitions, suppress oligarchical 
clubs, etc., and it would be unsafe to offer any resistance. 

I, g. wat dmwootv, ‘in any way whatever,’ i.e. ‘however slightly.’ 

lL. 10. o}8 rod wAgovos px oreproxépevoe xdptv gxovow, dAAd rod 


- dvBe00s xaderwrepov dipovoww, «.r.A. ‘Instead of being grateful to us 


1 In many cases, perhaps in all, formal treaties, regulating (inter a/sa) 
the trial of these suits also, were made with the allied states; we 
erie portions of several such agreements, being those with Chalcis, 

iletus (C. I. A. iv. Part i. 27 a, 22 a), and Erythrae (C.I.A. i. 9), 
Abbott, vol. ii. pp. 346, 371, 372. 

4 Lit. ‘which we have because of our empire’ (see on i. 83, 1. 4). 
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for not depriving them of the greater part (of their rights), they are more Ch. 77, 
irritated about their wrongs than if,’ etc. L 10. 
1. 11. rod évBeo0s, /#¢. ‘ their inferiority ’ or position of disadvantage in 
certain points: rov év3eovs is opposed not to rot wAdovos, but to Tov 
wAéovos ph) orepoxdpevor!. yet) oreproxduevan =el pt) oreploxovra. 
The genitive rod évy8eots depends on yxaderarépoy pépovory. Cp. ii. 
62 med. xareris pipe abrav, ‘to be vexed about them.’ 
L 15. 76 pev ydp dad rod trou Soxet wAcovecteioGar, «.7.A., ‘ for 
the one appears to bea case of cheating between equals, the other, an 
act of coercion exercised from a stronger position.’ sAeovexreicOa, 
waravayKna(ecba: are best explained as equivalent to wAcovéernya elvat, 
dvd-yxn elva: (Jowett): they are, as it were, infinitives of the impersonal 
verb, ‘ there is an act of cheating,’ etc. 
1. 23. ola dweBelfare refers to the outrageous conduct of Pausanias, 
i. 130. elep ... yw@oer@s, ‘if you mean to carry out a policy like 
that which,’ etc.: Grammar, § 13. 


L 5. és roxas... weploracda, dv loov re dwéxopev cal droripws Ch. 78. 
dorar tv G8hAe xivBuvevetar. dv tcov, «.7.A., ‘from which we and 
you are equally removed,’ i.e. ‘to which you are as much exposed 
as we.' 

éroripws fora is dependent on év d3jAqy. dy goes with dy ddnig 
as well as with dwéyopey: 4¢. ‘and about which we are in the dark— 
as to which of the two ways things will go—when we take the risk’: 
i.e. ‘A prolonged war is apt to turn out a mere affair of chances: 
neither of us is safe from them, and which side they will take we 
cannot tell when we make our venture.’ 

1.12. ward riv EvvOfenv. This shows that the Thirty Years’ Peace 
contained a provision by which disputed points were to be referred to 
arbitration. 

1. 14. cpdverOar wodtwou dpxovras, ‘to repel your aggression’: 
Grammar, § 6. 

lL 14. Tavrg Y av donyijode, ‘following your lead,’ i.e. by repelling 
your attack, in whatever way it may be made, with equal energy. 


The speech of Archidamus is full of personal dignity and political nl rear 
wisdom rightly applied: and is all the more impressive when we re- of Archi- 
member that a Spartan king had very little of his own way because Seer ch. 
of the power and jealousy of the ephors; and that Archidamus’ own o 
counsel was rejected. He makes the obvious and reasonable suggestion 

that the next thing to be done was to send an embassy to Athens and 

complain of the definite grievances brought forward by the allies. 


1 Stahl, in order to preserve the antithesis between rod wAdovos and 
Tov érdeots, takes rot évdeovs = rou éAdrrovos, ‘the small part’ of their 
rights which they lose, and supplies creproxdyevor with it. 
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This would at all events gain time, of which Sparta stood in greater 
need than Athens; and Sparta need not positively commit herself to 
war just yet (pre wéAepov dyay Snrodvras une’ ds tmrpéyouer, ch. 82, 
1.4). His forecast of the war, a natural but not altogether true one, may 
be compared with that of the Corinthian envoy in ch. 120 ff. and that of 
Pericles in ch. 141 ff. (see p. 107). 

Ch. 84 is a picture of the Spartan character, not a direct reply to the 
Corinthian attack: ‘We have not been trained,’ he says, ‘to criticise our 
enemies’: and ‘we must not trust to the hope that they will make mis- 
takes.’ The Corinthians had not criticised, and certainly had not under- 
rated, the Athenians’ power of fighting: some of Archidamus’ words 
might seem more in place as an answer to the Corinthians’ next speech, 
ch. 120 ff. But in fact he is replying, like the Athenians, to the general 
prejudice against his countrymen—whether in the minds of open enemies 
or of ‘ candid friends.’ The well-known national character of Sparta is 
supposed to be present to the mind of the hearer (or reader) throughout : 
and this explains the abruptness with which Archidamus passes from 
one trait of the model Spartan to another. ‘Onur dilatory ways have been 
the secret of our greatness. No compliments and no reproaches shall turn 
us from our path. We are obedient to orders, and our discipline gives 
us that sensitive spirit of honour which is the essence of bravery: we 
are obedient to our laws, for our education has tanght us neither to 
criticise nor to disobey them. We may not have the useless ability of 
an Athenian or Corinthian orator: we may not be able to criticise our 
enemies’ weak points so well; but we can take advantage of them on 
the battle-field. Our wisdom is to know that our neighbour's character 
is much the same as our own, and that the future is incalculable (‘a few 
strong instincts and a few plain rules’)'. We take for granted that 
our enemy is no fool, and we do our best to be ready for him. Fine 
distinctions of national character are of no real use: one man is much 
the same as another: if there is an advantage on either side, it is on 
ours, because our training is simple and severe.’ 


Ch. 80, 1. 2. Tous év zi alri fAuclg dpa, setl. woAddr Gdn wordpow lunelpous 
Syras? 


Archidamus probably came to the throne as early as 469; hence 
he may have taken part not only in the war with the Helots after the 





1 Compare the noble lines of Ion of Chios (fr. 63, Nauck) :— 
ob ydp Adyos Adxava wupyoura wéXus 
GAA’ ebr’ Ay “Apns veoxpos lunton orpare 
Bovar pey dpxe, xeip 8 twefepya(era: :— 
and Thuc. v. 66, 69 fin. 70. 
2 Cp. ch. 78, 1. 10 of6 pas dpayvres, scil. dy raabry dyaprig Svras. 
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earthquake, and in the battle of Tanagra, but in the earlier wars with Ch. 80, 
Argos and Arcadia (see Table of Dates opposite p. 85). 1, 2. 
1. 4. d&ya0dv nal dodahés voploavra is parallel to dmaplg, and is 
to be taken with ém@upqous rod fpyou 
1. 6. wpdés pév ydp rovs Tlaiecosraalovn kal dorvye(rovas, «.7.A. 
The ‘Peloponnesians’ include the ‘neighbours,’ the Argives, Arca- 
dians, and Eleans’. dAxf here=‘ manner of fighting,’ not, as often, 
‘ prowess.’ 
]. 11. wat SxAqp Se0s, «.7.A., refers to the mass of the Athenian 
population who served as seamen, and who might have been (though 
as a matter of fact they were not, iv. 94) used as light-armed troops. 
Hence the words do not contradict 87 rois SxAas abraw eal rH wAqOE 
tweppépoper below, which refer to the heavy-armed forces of the two 
confederacies, not to the population of Athens. 
L 15. drayOfivar. éwel-yecOa: (cp. 82, 1. 21, 85,1. 3.) means, ‘to be 
in a hurry,’ ‘to let ourselves be hurried by .. .,’ not ‘ to be provoked.’ 
L 18. ore dv kow dxopev (not ty 7H Kowg), ‘we have none in a 
common fund,’ referring to the fact that the Peloponnesian confederacy 
had no regular treasury or system of tribute like the Athenians ?. 


1. 5. Sehow cal rovrous vavol BonOeiv. al qualifies rovros: ‘it will Ch. 81. 
be necessary to support them also with our fleet,’ besides ravaging 
Attica, etc. The inaccuracy in the use of xal is very slight, because the 
sense of ‘help’ is not prominent in BonGei¥: see Glossary. 

1. 8. BAaSpe8a rd Ado, ‘ we shall suffer more than the enemy.’ 


lL. 1. ob pa of86, ‘not however that’: Grammar, § 26. The con- Ch. 83. 
struction is ob xeActm (buds) dyacOhras tay re abrots BAdwrey rods 
fuppdxous hyo wal pi) Karapwpay abrods ém:BovAedovras abrois. 

IL 4, 5. kav tore xal rd huérep’ abrav dEaprvecGar. ty rovry here = 
‘meanwhile.’ 7rd tyérep’ adrav tfapriecOas is simply ‘to make full 
preparation on our own part.’ The two ways in which this is to be 
done are indicated by (a) fupydyov Te spocaywyp, (6) xal rd abraw aya 
tewopt(dpeba, 1, 10, ‘let us develop our own resources to the utmost,’ 
meaning those of the confederacy as opposed to aid from externa] allies. 

L. 6. wat “EXAfvev wai PapBapwv .. . 4 vaurixod 4 xpyparov.. The 
Greek allies are probably the cities of Sicily (ii. 7), the barbarians 
are the Persians, A Persian envoy had been at Sparta with money 
about twenty-three years back (ch. 109): Sparta and perhaps Athens— 
Thucydides’ words are ambiguous—thought of getting help from the King 





1 Hence the reading of the better MSS., rods. dorvyelrovas, is very 
awkward. 
2 Aristotle, however, Pol. ii. 9. 36 ore yap vy rh xavg ris andrews 
torw ov3éy, seems to have taken this place (and ch. 141, 1. 10) in the sense 
‘ we have none in our treasury.’ 
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Ch. 82, just before the outbreak of the war (ii. 7), and Sparta tried to do so 


1 6. 


Ch. 83. 


Ch. 84. 


two years later (ii. 68; cp.iv. 50). The same idea was familiar at Athens 
in 426-5 (as we see from the ‘ Acharnians’), and there is some reason, 
independently of Thucydides, to think that Athens, as well as Sparta, 
tried to get the King’s help early in the war'. It is noticeable that 
Thucydides represents Archidamus as commending this policy. 

1. 18. oby Fogov, ‘the more so’: Grammar, § 22. 

1, 22. SpGre Strws ph, «.1.A., ‘see that we do not come off with more 
dishonour and embarrassment to the Peloponnese than we shall inflict 
on Athens,’ or ‘than we are said to be involved in now.’ 

1. 24. wat wéAewv wal Sieorev, ‘ of cities as of individuals.’ 

l. 25. évexa tev lSlev, ‘to support the interests of individual members 
of the confederacy,’ like Corinth. 

1, 26. etmpetras OéoGar, ‘to settle creditably,’ hence ‘to terminate 
with credit.’ 


1. 2, alot ydp wal dxelvors, «7A. Not ‘they have as many allies 
paying tribute as we have,’ for the Peloponnesian allies paid no regular 
tribute (i. 19), but ‘they have as many allies as we, and they pay them 
tribute.’ 

1. 4. Samdvys, 8’ fv rd SwAa wdeAct. There is really very little 
difference in meaning between ‘expenditure by means of which arms 
avail’ (&° #s), and ‘expenditure because of which arms avail’ (&:’ §y), 
i.e. ‘command of money, which is the secret of success in fighting.’ 

1, 7. oftrep 82 wat rav dmoBawévrov, x.7.X., ie. ofwep Efopev én’ dp- 
gérepa 1d wAdoy rijs alias raw dwoBawdyroy, ‘the greater share of the 
responsibility for the consequences in either direction,’ for good or ill. 

1. 8. 1 abr&v, ‘some of the consequences,’ by a litotes (Classen), as 
we might say, ‘let us, while we have time, give a little forethought to 
them,’ meaning, ‘as much as we can.’ (Glossary, ris.) 


1, 3. wal Gyo, «.7.A., i.e. it is our ‘tardiness and procrastination ’ 
which have so long given to the city in which we have part her 
freedom and her great name. 

ll. 4, 5. wat Siwarat pédAcora, «7A. roflro and 8’ atré both refer 
to Td Bpadd wai péAAov. ‘These qualities may above all others be 
really good sense and wisdom.’ éSvvarai= ‘can,’ not ‘means,’ as the 
addition of efya: shows. 


1 The jest in the ‘ Acharnians’ is a very much better one if an embassy 
was really sent, and not merely talked about : and a passage in Strabo 
(i. 3. 1) makes it possible that Diotimus, son of Strombichus (Thuc. i. 45; 
archon in 428), went on an embassy to Susa (Miiller-Striibing, Aristo- 
phanes, p. 699 ff.). Whether the mission of Callias, son of Hipponicus, 
to Susa (ers vii. 151) belongs to this fata (see Herbst, Auswartige 
Politik Spartas, pp. 47-51) is very doubtful. 
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1. 9. dvereloOnpey, iterative aor. (cp. éxAnpacay, ch. 70, 1. 23). 

L 11. 7d pév Sn aldds cwhpooivys wAciorov peréya, aioxivys 5é 
etapux(a, «.7A. 

7d péy, scél, moAcuscol. The speaker argues from caxppoovry (= 7d 
etxocpor) to aldés or aloxbyn} (respect for the opinion of others), and 
from aloxtvy to eijuyxia. ‘Men loyal to discipline are sure to be sensi- 
tive to reproach, and men who are sensitive to reproach are sure to be 
brave.’ The connection is slightly obscured to us, because alddés, not 
doxppooivy from which the argument starts, comes first; also because 
the neuter or passive verb peréxe is used, and not an active verb, 7d pév 
brit caxppootvyn ald@ éuroe? wAciorov, aloxivn 8% eivyiay, or the like. 
Literally, ‘We are warlike, because a sense of shame has a great deal 
to do with (i.e. is largely made up of) a spirit of loyal obedience, 
and bravery with a sense of shame.’ More freely, ‘because a spirit of 
submission to authority goes far to inspire men with a sense of 
honour, and a sense of honour to make them brave.’ Cp. Glossary, 
cuppootrn. 

‘The connection of ideas recalls the familiar passage of Burke: 
“* Never, never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and 
sex, that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
of the heart (cwppoovrn), which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. ... It is gone, that sensibility of principle, 
that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired 
courage while it mitigated ferocity.” (aldus and eiipuyia.) 

‘The idea of the connection between al3és and the discipline of an 
army is as old as Homer; II. v. §31— 

al3opévay 8 dy8piv wiéoves odor He wépavra.’ (Jowett.) 

1. 14. wai pr td dxpeta fuverot dyav Svres, «.7.X., i.e. cat madevd- 
pevo: Gore py, «.7.A. 

1. 16. dvopolws, ‘not so well,’ contrasted with wadds. ipyp is 
adverbial, not dat. after éwefidva:. dtreftévar is to ‘follow up’ our 
criticism in action, or simply, ‘to go into action’ (Glossary). 

1137. wapatrAnotous, ‘like our own.’ kal rds, «.7.A., ‘and that the 
chances which befal men cannot be precisely set forth’ (/s#. distin- 
guished) * ‘in speech’; i.e. that it is no use drawing distinctions be- 
tween our national character and that of the Athenians, or calculating 
in a speech the chances of a war. 

l. 19. épye mapackevafopela is opposed to Aby~p Sraperds above. 
wapacweva(éue0a gives a much better sense than wapagxeval(dpeOa. Archi- 
damus is here describing Spartan theory and practice: not till ch. 85, 


' aoxppoouyn, aloxvvn are qualities, or feelings; rd elxocpoy, aldés 
are habits: there is no particular stress here on the distinction. 

* Cp. Hdt. vii. 50, where diaipéey is used in a similar connexion : 
“Aprdéfave, oludrars pey ov ye rovrav Exacta diapéar drdp phre wévra 
poBlo, phre wav dpoles émAdyeo, 
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Ch. 84, |. 1, does he proceed to formal exhortation (Stahl). But wal (as the 


Ch. 85. 


Speech of 
Sthene- 
laidas. 


Ch. 86. 


Ch, 87. 


text stands) is feeble: we should expect «ai ydp, ‘and rightly, for as a 
matter of fact confidence should not be placed in the prospect of their 
mistakes,’ etc. 

For the thought, compare Moltke’s maxim, ‘Act on the supposition 
that the enemy will make the move best for himself.’ 

L 23. Sons év rots dvayxasordrovs wasSeveras, ‘who has had as little 
superfluous education as possible,’ so as not to be rd dypeia fuveros 
&yay (Glossary). Or, ‘ who is trained under the strongest compulsion,’ 
i.e. ‘in the severest school.’ 


1. 4. BovActowpev, aor. ‘let us come to a decision.” Grammar, § 8. 
So &wass pst)... xeipow Bovrebonode, ch. 73, ll. 6, 7. 

L. 6. whpwere piv, u.r.A. The case of Potidaea, as being of more 
pressing importance, and involving the honour of Lacedaemon, is dis- 
tinguished from the other matters about which Corinth, Megara, etc., 
had complained. 


The short speech of Sthenelaidas is to be compared with that of 
the Syracusan orparmyés in vi. 41, who like him, but in more official 
and refined language, closes a debate by saying that it is time for deeds, 
not words. These two speeches (and the dialogue with the Ambraciot 
herald in iii. 113) are far more dramatic than anything else in Thucy- 
dides. We can readily understand that Sthenelaidas represented a large 
body of public opinion at Sparta, which seems constantly to have been 
divided into a peace and a war party (cp. iv. 108 fin.; v. 36). He may 
well have been one of the magistrates who promised help to Potidaea. 


1. 4. walrot, ‘ but surely.’ Glossary. 

1. 7. fv cwdpovamev, ‘if we behave like reasonable men.’ Glossary. 

1, 12. abrovs BAawropévovs. abro’s probably refers to the allies, 
agreeing with ods, in spite of the intervening clause 0632 Simas eal Adyors 
Siaxpréa. The accusative is assisted by the partially active sense of 
this clause. ‘And we must not decide about them by words and arbi- 
tration, unless they are being injured in word too.’ 


L 1. érebhofev atrés Ehopos dv. What the order of precedence 
among the five ephors was, or why Sthenelaidas presided on this 


? Stahl feels so forcibly the awkwardness of the passage that he 
supposes a line, eb eldéres Sri tAdKioTa TH TU imrpéwey, or the like, 
to have fallen out before «at ob« t{ étxeivay, the original sense having 
been ‘ we always make preparations in act as against a prudent enemy 
[Anouing that we should leave nothing to chance), and (that we should 
not place our confidence in the prospect of their mistakes,’ etc. i 
suggestion exactly meets the difficulty of the expression, though in the 
absence of any indication of a hiatus in the MSS. it cannot be accepted 
with confidence. 
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particular occasion, we do not know. A scholium on ch. 86 says ‘éy Ch. 87, 
d:ado0y9 re Foay.’ From Thuc. ii. 1 init., v. 25 init., we see that one of LI. 
them gave his name to the year. 

Thucydides certainly seems to mean that the ‘ division’ by going to 
different sides was a novelty introduced on this critical occasion by 
Sthenelaidas : else why does he describe it so elaborately ? 

1. 18. rQv rpraxovrouti8ev crovbGv mpoxexupyneudv. mpocexapn- 
xuay must mean ‘which had gone on only so far,’ sc#/. és rovro 7d 
gros. The word expresses imperfectly the idea that the Peace had not 
run its full time: it is however sufficiently supported by phrases in the 
Inscriptions like 8exdry jyuepg THis wpuraveias tceAnAvovias. 

l. 19. perd tad EtBoixd, after the revolt and recovery of Euboea, 
ch. 114. The course of the narrative is now broken off until resumed 
in ch. 118. 


RIsE OF ATHENIAN POWER (Ch, 88-118). 


Thucydides has thus far been explaining the avowed causes of the Plan 
war. He now goes on to the real cause—the alarm of Sparta at the of ch. 
growth of Athenian power. This growth had two stages. First, the 89-118. 
fortification of Athens and the rejection of Spartan headship by all the 
allies outside the Peloponnese put the Athenians at the head of a great 
confederacy. This is the subject of ch. 89-96, Thucydides taking up 
the narrative where Herodotus had dropped it. He then goes on to the 
second stage and tells us how the Athenians so improved their position 
as to become masters of an empire (ch. 97-118). 

Where the narratives of Herodotus and Thucydides meet, there are a Discrep- 
few slight or apparent inconsistencies. (a) If we had only Thuc. i. 89 ancies 
before us, we should infer that Leotychides and the Peloponnesians sailed ale 
home immediately after Mycale, whereas Herodotus (ix. 114) describes cilia 
them as accompanying the Athenian fleet to the Hellespont, though they cydides. 
went away before the siege of Sestos. (4) Thucydides naturally calls 
the Ionians and Hellespontians, who were fighting at the side of the 
Athenians, their {dupayo:: Herodotus, whose narrative is not quite 
coherent at this point—for he has just told us how the Athenians 
rejected the proposal of the Peloponnesians to transport the Ionians to 
Greece (ch. 106), and we should expect him to tell us what became of 
the Ionians—mentions the formal reception into the alliance of the Islan- 
ders alone. (c) It has been inferred, perhaps wrongly, from Herodotus’ 
description of the blockade at Sestos that it was over before mid- 
winter’; Thucydides i. 89 («al émyetpdcayres efAov abriy) implies that 


1 Hdt. ix. 117, 121 «ard rd éros rovro. But Herodotus seems to 
reckon the year from spring to spring: see Abbott on vi. 31. 
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it lasted till the spring. (d@) Herodotus says that Mardonius, when he 
burnt Athens the second time, ‘made every part of the walls, houses and 
temples that had been left standing into a heap of ruins'’ Thucydides 
rather goes out of his way to say that some small part of the wall and 
some houses were left?. This may possibly be an intentional correction 
of Herodotus’ strong expression. 

Sparta, it must be remembered, was at this time the head of the 
Hellenic confederacy which had just defeated the Persians; Athens 
was a member of the confederacy. This gave Sparta a right to ‘re- 
commend ’ the Athenians not to rebuild their walls: her action, though 
irritating enough, was not quite so insolent as it appears. 

Moreover, there was a curious vein of sentiment on the subject in 
ancient Greece, which has at times re-appeared in the modern world *. 
Sparta herself was unwalled, and Plato, constructing an ideal city 
(Laws vi. 778 D), objects on principle to walls, because they make the 
citizens cowardly. Aristotle, Polit. vii. 11. 8, refutes him: ‘the cities 
which prided themselves on this fancy have been confuted by facts’; he 
has been thought to refer to the extreme danger of Sparta herself after 
Leuctra, when however the Thebans did not dare to attack the city. 

But, lest we should underrate the effrontery of the Spartans in making 
the demand, and of their allies (among whom we can easily suppose 
the Corinthians to have been foremost) in urging them to make it, we 
must also remember that the Peloponnesians had taken very good care 
to fortify the Isthmus of Corinth against the Persians, and had twice 
imperilled the common interests, and neglected those of the states beyond 
the Isthmus, by their eagerness to secure themselves thus—once before 
Salamis (Hat. viii. 40, 60), and once before Plataea (Hdt. ix. 8, 9). 

The battle of Mycale was in 479. The ‘ Athenian Constitution’ (23, 5) 
tells us that the tribute paid by the Athenian allies was first fixed 
in the archonship of Timosthenes, i.e. between midsummer 478 and 
midsummer 477, probably in the winter between these two years, or 
the early part of 477. 


1 Hat, ix. 13 Mapddénos. . . iwegexwpee Euwpyoas re rds "AOfwas, wal ef 
xov Te dpOdy Fv Taw Texéoyv f) Trav olanpdrow Fj ray ipa, xdyTa xaraBadayv 
xal cvyxwoas. 

4 Thuc, i. 89,1. 15 wal riw wéduw dvoxodopeiy wapecxevdfovro rai Ta 
relyn Tov Te yap wepPdAou Bpaxéa elorhe, kai olxia: al pey nodAai 
wentwxecay dAlya: 8t weptjoay, év als abrot taxhyncay ol duvarot Tav 
Tlepoay. 

* Heine, Franzdsische Zustiinde, Part II, ch. xxx, mentions the oppo- 
sition of Louis Blanc and other extreme Republicans to the fortification 
of Paris by the government of Louis Philippe in 1841, on the pretext that 
‘ the Revolution’ should not trust to such ‘ material defences’: but should 
imitate the Convention, which had ‘ decreed victory’ instead of taking 
precautions against defeat. 
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We have, then, the end of 479 for the siege of Sestos and the begin- 
ning of the rebuilding of Athens and her walls. The two went on 
simultaneously, for the rebuilding began‘ immediately’ after the Persians 
had left Attica (ch. 89’. The next summer (478) was taken up by 
Pausanias’ conquest of Cyprus and Byzantium. 


1.1. RAGov él ra wpdypara év ols ntthOyncav, ‘came to the task,’ Ch, 89. 
or ‘attained the position, in which they rose to greatness,’ i.e. became 
the head of a confederacy which they made into an empire. 
1. 12. &s &xacro. Glossary. 
1, 14. Sev def evro = excidey Swor bweglGevro', The places of refuge 
were Salamis, Aegina and Troezen, Hdt. viii. 41. 
1,15. xaracxevfy. Glossary. 
Ul. 17, 18. dv als atrot doxtwnoav, «.7.A.: ‘in which the Persians of 
the highest rank had lodged.’ Grammar, § 5. 


1. 5. & wpiv oby dariipxey, scel. wAO0s, not merely vavriady: cp. ch. 14. Ch. 90. 

1.7. dorhxe®, sci/, rd rely, supplied from the general sense. 

1, 8. 1d pav BowAdpevov, «.r.A. Grammar, § 12. 

1, 9. és rovs ’A@nvaious goes with rd péy BovAdpevoy xal irowror rijs 
yreyns, not with ob SyAotwres. Os 82 rod BapPdpov, x.7.A., goes with 
htiovy above, and is parallel to 7d peév BovAdpuevoy .. . ob Bndobrres: 
‘but on the ground that the barbarians,’ etc. Grammar, § 29. 

1. 19. Epwow (aor.), a conjecture of Bekker’s: all the MSS. have 
alpwow (pres.)*. dvayxaordrov, Glossary. 

1. 20. tous év rfj wéAa, probably opposed to those who were away 
at Sestos with the fleet. Fora question about the reading see Appendix. 

1. 24. Swevmév, ‘intimating.’ tré&AAa, acc. after wpdgor. 

1. 25 ff. ob rpooje mpds ras dpyds refers to a formal and official visit. 
éwére 118 abrdv Eporro trav dv Téa Svrav, to casual questions in the 
market-place, or the like: rds dpyds, probably the ephors: of év Tila 
évres may include others, e.g. members of the senate: 7d xowédv is 
more general, ‘the government.’ 


lL. 1. Sid geAlav abro0: Themistocles had been an honoured guest Ch. 91. 
at Sparta about a year earlier: see on ch. 74, 1. 8. 

1. 2. raw 8é GAAwv dducvoupévey, «.7.A. The article cannot be trans- 
lated in English ; it merely points the contrast between Themistocles and 
everybody else who came from Athens. Cp. the well-known use of the 


1 Th. § 75 0; G. § 153, n. 3. 

2 Most MSS. have fuveorf«e, which, if genuine, means little more 
than ciorhxe, ‘ é¥v adding an idea of strength or firmness’ (Jowett). 

° gus dy alpworw would mean not ‘ until they have raised,’ but ‘ until 
they find they are raising the wall to a sufficient height,’ and may very 
well be genuine. 
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article with numerals, expressing a definite part of a whole, e.g. ch. 116, 
ll. 1, 2 wAedoavres vavoly éffjxovra ... Tats pev daxalSexa ray vec ovx 
éxphoarro. 

1. 11, ‘AptorelSys & Avowdyou. If Aristides the Just was an ac- 
complice in the trick played on the Lacedaemonians, we may be sure 
that no other Greek saw much harm in it. Aristides may not have 
known exactly what Themistocles was going to do at Sparta (éwe:wan 
rddda. Sri abrds rdxet spdfo, ch. go, 1. 24), but it is no great reflection 
on him to suppose that he ‘could have given a very good guess.’ 

1. 16. évraG@a 81 GavepOs eftrev, x.r.A. Themistocles in his reply 
still affects to take the Lacedaemonian embassy as intended merely to 
offer advice. He does not directly expose their unfriendly purpose: he 
merely says, ‘We do not want advice from you, we can decide for 
ourselves.’ 

1. 22. dvev dxelvwv épacay yvévres roApioa, ‘we took our resolve, 
and acted on it boldly without consulting you'.’ 

1, 23. ob88evds Vorepor yveyy davivar refers to the advice of The- 
mistocles to fight in the straits, in opposition to Adeimantus and 
others. 

1. 24. wat viv dyewov elva:, ‘ and so too now.’ 

1, 25. wat (Sig, «.7.A., Le. cal dpedrpdrrepor elva: Trois woAlrass, (1) [8q, 
(2) wat ts rots adyras fuppdxous, ‘more advantageous to the people 
of Athens on their own account and relatively to their allies generally’ : 
the second clause is explained by the words which follow. Themis- 
tocles does not mean that the walls would be ‘advantageous to the 
allies,’ but that by them the Athenians would be placed on an equality 
with their allies (Classen) *. 

1, 27. dpotév nu 4 toov, ‘of equal weight or worth’; there is prac- 
tically no difference between the words. 

1, 28. 4 wdvras otv draxlorovs tpn xpfivar Evppayeiv really means, 
‘you Lacedaemonians had better destroy your own fortification at the 
Isthmus’ (see p. 76). The Lacedaemonian embassy had only suggested 
the demolition of all fortifications ostside the Peloponnese. 


1, 3. yvopns trapawioen Si0ev 7 cows, i.e. bri TH yrdpny wapaveiy 
T@ Kowy, ‘ostensibly in order to suggest an idea to the Athenian 


people.’ 
1. §. wodAal te orfjAat, «.7.A. Fragments of such sepulchral monu- 


1 épacay is difficult. Kriiger brackets it, thinking it to have been 
inserted to supply a verb before yvdrres roAujoa. it may be part 
of Themistocles’ words (5r: being supplied as in Src rereixioraz, 1. 16 
above) meaning ‘the Athenians said when they sent me to Sparta.’ 

2 It should be observed however that, as the words stand, «ai [3g has 
to do duty for «al [3ig re. Cp. ch. 132, Il. 7, 8. 
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Ch. 91, d. 11—Ch. 93, /. 7. 


ments have been found among what are probably the remains of the Ch. 98, 
Themistoclean walls: e. g.— L 5. 
(C. 1. A. i. 479) SHpa Pl[Alou wadds rdde ... war ]dOnxer, Vas 
Ernolov, by Odvaros [Baxpuldeas Kabéxe. 
483) ’Ayri:dérov 
KadAanlins twoles 
é Acviov. 
IV. i. 477. b.) Eppa wartp KAclBovdos dwopbipdve Hevoparry © 
Ojne 758° dvr’ Aperns 43 caoppocvyns. 
perhaps IV. ii.477.h.) “AvOpawe, 3[s] oreixe(s]s ead’ 53dv ppaciv (ppeciy) x 
dA(A)a pevoway, ; 
o770 wat oberipov (otxre:por) ofa Opdcowos l3dy. 
1. 6. palLwv ydp & weplBoAos, «.r.A. ris wéAews goes with weplBodos, 
not with pellay. 
1.7. wévra dpoiws xivoivres fyrefyovro, ‘in their haste (Grammar, 
§ 10) they laid hands upon everything alike.’ s«veiv is often used of 
that which under ordinary circumstances ought not to be touched, as 
a reserve fund (ii. 24), or the treasures (i. 143, vi. 70), or holy water 
(iv. 98), of a temple. 
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Thucydides says that the wall of the Piraeus built by Themistocles The fortifi- 
after Salamis was of solid stone, with no mortar or rmbble inside. Now cation of 
there are still considerable remains of walls round the Piraeus', not the Piraeus. 
indeed of the Themistoclean walls which were destroyed after the end Possible 

. ; : error of 
of the Peloponnesian war?, but of the walls built by Conon in 393, Thucy- 
which stood until the capture of Athens by Sulla in 86. A small part dides. 
of these remains, and that the most important part (marked WALL 
on the map opposite), on the flat ground north of the Piraeus towards 
the mainland whence an invading enemy would come, answers exactly to 
Thucydides’ description of the earlier wall; it is of solid stone and over 
25 feet thick. But most of the other remains * are just what Thucydides 


1 G. von Alten in Curtius and Kaupert, Karten von Attika (1881) ; 
C. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen. ii. 1, p. 13 ff. (1890). 

2 That some traces of them remained is implied (independently 
of Thuc. i. 93, 1. 17) by Xen. Hell. ii. 4. 11 éwed 52 péyas 5 xvwdos dv 
wodAns pudants &8dxet SeioGas. 

5 Von Alten says positively that the remains of the inland wall on 
the flat ground are solid, and that the wall round the coast is not: he 
says little of the remains on Munychia. West of the solid part of the 
wall as far as the harbour no traces of the wall survive. achsmuth 
says that the fortifications of Eetionea are solid in some places and not 
in others. Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, of Queen’s College, Oxford, who has 
specially examined the remains of walls on Munychia, kindly informs 
me that there is no trace anywhere of a solid wall of the age of Themis- 
tocles: the walls which remain are everywhere filled in with earth or 
pieces of stone. 
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says the wall of the Piraeus was not: they consist—like part of the 
wall of Athens itself and other Greek fortifications—of two outer faces 
of stone, and the intermediate space is filled with rubble and earth. And 
a curious circumstance makes it probable that any earlier wall on the 
same site was constructed in the same way. The two outer faces are 
built into trenches hewn in the rock: the rock between the trenches (on 
which the rubble and earth lie) is not cleared away. Had the earlier 
wall been solid, the rock between the trenches must have been cut 
away for the foundation :—supposing always that the earlier wall was 
on the same site, as it probably was, for the site is carefully chosen for 
defensive purposes. — 

Thus it is highly probable that Thucydides examined, after the 
overthrow of Thomistocles’ wall, only the most important part of it, 
which was solid, and erroneously concluded that it was all solid. Still, 
as the wall itself hds perished, we cannot be quite certain on the point. 
And after all he only speaks of rod Me:pacds rd Aocwa (ch. 93, 1. 9): if 
the part previously fortified by Themistocles was Munychia‘ and if 
Thucydides was thinking mainly (as the tone of the passage indicates) 
of the landward defences, the inaccuracy is small. 

The conception of Athenian power, put forward by Themistocles 
and afterwards enlarged upon by Pericles (ii. 62), is a magnificent one. 
But Athens appears to have suffered from relying too exclusively upon 
her maritime power. Her attempts to strengthen herself by conquest or 
alliance on the mainland towards the north were not sufficiently ener- 
getic or sustained; and Demosthenes, shortly before the battle of 
Chaeronea, was forced to try and supplement the policy of Pericles, 
when it was too late. For this is really the meaning of his boast in 
the De Corona, that he had ‘fortified A¢tica—not merely Athens 
or the Piraeus *—not with stone or brick but with infantry and cavalry, 
ships, and cities, and strong places, and harbours, and men to defend 
them.’ 

The policy of Themistocles was supposed in antiquity to have had a 
political as well as a military significance, and Themistocles may have 
thought of politics as well as war when he ‘considered the Piraeus more 
useful than the upper city.’ paAAov 3nporxol of rdv Me:pa:a olxotrres trav 
70 dorv (Aristotle, Pol. v. 3.15; cp. vi. 7. 2) 8t YrAd Sivas wal vavTue 
Snpoxpariny) waumay, showing that a sailor force was connected with 
democracy in Greek politics*). The oligarchical party at Athens after- 
wards plotted to prevent the completion of the Long Walls. There 


1 Hippias had attempted to fortify Munychia. Athen. Polit. 19, 2. 
3 Dem. de Cor. 299, 300 (370, 371) rovros érefyica Thy xwpay, obx? 
Tov KUKAOY Tou Tlepaims ob5é rod dores. 
* But to this rule there were striking exceptions, e.g. Corinth and Aegina. 


So 


Ch. 93, 1. 1o—4. 18. 


is an interesting passage in Plutarch showing the ideas of later times 
(Them. xix.) OepcroxAjs 8 oby, ds’Aporopayns 6 wapuxds Abya, TH 
wéAe: rov Tlepa:d spooéuafey (Equit. 815) dAAd riv woduy effwe rot 
Depaaws, cal riv yiv ris Gardoons 8 nal roy dijpow nifnce xara raw 
dpicray, xai Opdcous tvéwAnoer, els vatras nai xeAevoras wal euBepriyras 
THs Suvdpeor ddguxopérns. 


1. 10. Sarfipero 8’ atrod apbrepov im rijs éxelvou dpxis fs nar’ Ch. 93. 
émaurov ‘AOyvalois fipfey, i. e. lar? rijs Exelvou dpyijs, xar’ navurdy obons, 
iv, «.7.X., ‘a beginning of it had been made during the yearly office of 
archon, which he held at Athens.’ But see Grammar, § 30, c. 

The date of Themistocles’ archonship is probably 482, the year fol- 
lowing that in which he persuaded the people to build ships (i. 14) *. 

L 13. wat abrovs vaunkovs yeyevnpévous plya mpodipav is td xri- 
cacba: Sivayiv. The emphatic adrovs is opposed to 7d xuplor above. 
spopépey is best taken as neuter: ‘the situation was excellent, with its 
three natural] harbours (Piraeus, Munychia, and Zea), while the Athe- 
nians themselves having become a naval people had great advantages 
(he thought) for the attainment of power,’ and therefore could make 
full use of a first-rate harbour’. 

1. 15. wal rijv dpxiyv efOds Evyxareoxetafey, ‘and (thereby) at once 
helped to lay the foundation of the Athenian empire,’ the rise of which 
Thucydides is tracing, ev6vs refers to the time indicated in éreace 32 
wal Tov Tlapads 7d Awd . . . olxodopeiv. 

1. 17. Seep vOv Ens SHAbv dort wept tov Tlapard. The walls of the 
Piraeus were destroyed by order of Lysander after the surrender of 
Athens in 404. This passage is most naturally explained of the appear- 
ance which the ruins of the wall, ‘ down at the Piraeus,’ presented to the 
eye of Thucydides after his return from his twenty years’ exile. 

1. 18. évavrias GAAfAats = ‘meeting and passing each other’ onthe wall 
as it gradually rose. Two waggons (or a number of pairs of waggons ?) 
went along the top of the wall in opposite directions, laying the stones 
(which were deposited on the ground below), and taking up more at 


} Athen. Polit. 22, 7, and Kenyon’s or Sandys’ note. 

* The sense would be slightly improved by taking mpopépew active, 
in the sense of ‘ promote, advance,’ governing abrots vaurixods yeyern- 
pévous, and by supplying as a subject ‘the possession of a good harbour.’ 
But spopépey is neut. in Thuc. (except in the sense of ‘ bring forward’ 
or ‘ mention ’) and the active use is rare generally. 

* The average width of the ancient cart-tracks cut in the rocky roads 
in many parts of Greece is given (C. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, ii. 1, 

. 18) as 1-60 metres, or rather over five feet: the breadth of the exist- 
ing wall of the Piraeus varies from five feet in the narrowest place at 
Eetionea to just under ten feet in the narrowest part of the coast-wall, 
about sixteen feet at Eetionea and twenty-six or twenty-seven feet at the 
most important place, referred to at the foot of p. 79. 
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Ch. 98, each end. We may suppose that there were sloping wooden construc- 
1. 18. tions', or mounds of earth for carting or pulling up the stones, which 
were raised higher against the end of the wall as it rose; and smaller 

ones to get the waggons over the edges of the new layers of stone’. 

1. 18, évrds 88 obre yGArE obre awyAds Fv. dyrés means ‘ inside the 
outer face of the wall’ (rd dfaev, below). There was no rubble 
(between the two outer faces of stone) and no mortar (between the stones 
themselves)?, but simply great blocks cut square (/##. angular or squared 
in the way of cutting), and fitted together. 

1.20. oShpp ... xal poAvPSq, iron clamps kept in their places by 
melted lead poured round them. 


Ch. 94. 1.6. dv 19S +h fyepovlg, i.e. under the leadership of Pausanias: 
before the Athenians had taken the place of the Spartans as leaders 
(fryexdves) of the non-Peloponnesian allies. 

Between ch. 94 and 95, comes, in the order of events, the narrative 
of ch. 128, 1. 16—ch. 130; the details of Pausanias’ treachery, luxury, 
and violence. 

Ch. 96. 1. 4. ward rd Euyyeviés, i.e. as their mother-city ; cp. ch. 13, ll. 11, 12. 

1. 5. ol 82 "A@nvator, «.7.A. ‘The Athenians accepted their proposals 
and took the matter up, with a determination to endare Pausanias’ con- 
duct no longer, and to settle the affairs of the confederacy as seemed best 
for their interests.’ 

1.11. wal rupavviBos paddov épalvero plunors 4 orparnyla‘. ‘ His 
behaviour was not like that of a general, but an affectation of despotism.’ 
A subject to égalvero must be supplied from the previous sentence. 

1. 15. e0@bvOy : he was punished (by a fine or the like) for his wrong- 





1 iv, 112 init., where some of Brasidas’ troops get into Torone not by 
the gate but sara Boxods rerpaydvous, al érvxor rH relyec newroxdéri Kal 
olxodopoupévy wpds AlOaw dvoAKny mpookei pevas. 

2 The only other interpretations possible, and very weak ones, are 
(a) ‘ two waggons used to bring up the stones from opposite sides of the 
wall,’ i.e. the wall required twice as much ‘ plant,’ tor the conveyance 
of material, as an ordinary wall: and (4) ‘two waggons which met and 
passed each other brought up the stones’ which were then laid outside 
the two waggon-tracks, and the space between filled up with solid stone. 
We may fairly blame the historian, if the sentence is not a gloss, for the 
obscurity with which so simple a matter is stated. Fora full discus- 
sion of the place, see C. Wachsmuth (Stadt Athen, ii. 1. pp. 13-258), 
who alters the text to avoid the eq ieinens of an error in Thucydides ; 
and (better) W. Jiideich in Neue Jahrbiicher, 1890, i. p. 723 ff. 

3 The meaning may also be, that there was neither rubble nor loose 
earth between the two outer faces. 

* One good MS. has 4 orparryyia, ‘his action as general was more like 
an affectation of despotism.’ 
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doings towards particular persons; referring to d&«ia woAAs) xarrryopeiro Ch. 96, 
abrov above. ¢d0dvw may mean ‘ punish,’ as well as ‘call to account.’ 116. 


1. 3. évagav &s re Be, .7.A., i.e. gratay rds wédas As a: yphyuara Ch. 96. 
wapéxey wal As ide: vais wapéyesv. 

1. 4 mpéoxnpa ydp fv explain pds tév PapBapov. dpivacfar dv 
éwadov, scl, ixelvow & éxaGor, ‘ to take revenge for their sufferings.’ 

1. 5. &AAqvoraplar .. . dpyh, ‘the Hellenotamiae as an office,’ the 
office of Hellenotamias. The name, ‘controller of the treasury to the 
Hellenes’ was a standing witness to the universality of the alliance and 
the independence of the allies, in theory at least; cp. “EAAavo8ixa:, the 
judges at the Olympic games. Sophocles held the office in 443, as we 
know from an inscription (C. I. A. i. 237). ~ -2P J Ped Pere 3 

([X]O[@]OKA[H=] KOAN(NH@EN HEAAHNOTAMIA]3 HN. 

1. 6. of &éyovro rév ddpov: pdpos not ‘tax,’ but ‘tribute.’ The 
word became so odious that when the second Athenian empire was 
founded, otvrafis, ‘ contribution,’ was substituted for it '. 

When the tribute was diverted from federal purposes and treated 
simply as a branch of Athenian revenue, of which it formed far the 
largest part, the Hellenotamiae, who received it, became, under the 
control of the Ecclesia and Council, one of the chief financial Boards 
at Athens *. 

1. 8. 4v 8 8 wpGros Sdpos traxOels rerpaxédovs réAavra cai édf;- 
xovra, i.e. d pépos b wp&ros raxGels, the tribute as it was first assessed. 
The lists (giving the quotas of gyth paid to Athen?) from which the 
amount of the tribute is calculated 5, do not begin till 454, and are not 
at all complete until about 447-440. The largest sum which we can be 
certain from the lists was paid is 432 talents. Now, from this figure 
we should a gréors expect a much smaller amount of tribute than 460 
talents at the foundation of the confederacy in 478-7 before the expul- 
sion of the Persian garrisons from Thrace, or the battle of the Eurymedon, 
which liberated Caria and Lycia from the Persians, But considering 
how little we know about the intervening period, that Thucydides gives 
the sum not ‘ paid’ but ‘assessed,’ and that the amount is not unreason- 
able in itself, we have no sufficient ground for rejecting it. See farther 
in Introduction iii. to Part i. 

1. 9. rapsetév re Adjos fv atrots. The old custom of holding a 
festival for the Ionian race at Delos (iii. 104), and the central position 
of the island, made it a natural place for the purpose. The treasury was 
removed to Athens at some time unknown before the outbreak of the 
war, perhaps in or a little before 454, when the lists begin *. 


Harpocration, s. v. w: cp. C. I. A. ii. 17, containing the 
terms of the new alliance, 1. 21 phre pdpov péporri. 
9 Headlam, Election by Lot at Athens, p. 131 ff. 
* See Abbott, vol. ii. Appendix I. * Ib. p. 369. 
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Ch. 07. 1. 2. roodSe brfAOov. srocdde refers to the whole scope of the narra- 
tive which follows : we should say simply ‘ made great advances.” 

1. 4. & dyévero refers to wpaypdrow, ‘by their management of affairs 
which they had with the Barbarian,’ etc. 

1. 6. WeAorovvyetov rovs del rpooruyxdvovras tv ixdorry, ‘such of the 
Peloponnesian powers as from time to time on various occasions crossed 
their path,’ e.g. the Corinthians on the occasion of the defection of 
Megara (i. 103). 

The general meaning is ‘The Athenians, although at first merely 

“ primi inter pares,” by arms and policy gradually improved their posi- 
tion to an extent which the following digression will show.’ 

1. 7. abré refers to rood&e. 

1. 10. For Hellanicus see Introduction ii. to vol. i. 

Sowep xal fiparo, ‘who did touch’ (or as our idiom has it— 
cp. &ypaya just above—‘has touched) upon them.’ For «ai see 
Grammar, § 20. 

1.12, daéBaEw tye, sciZ. rabra supplied from rovray. 


THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE Wars (Ch. 98—118, 1. 16). 


Incom- The period between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars is intrinsic- 
aad arta of ally as important and interesting as the Peloponnesian war itself. Had 
di eg Thucydides or Herodotus dealt with it in detail, the Eurymedon, the 
treatment. neypoes expedition, Ephialtes, and the revolt of Samos would have 
been as real to us as Salamis, the Syracusan expedition, Cleon, and the 

revolt of Lesbos, are now. 

As it is, Thucydides has given us a mere sketch of the most definite 
events in the external affairs of Athens: saying nothing about the 
motives or policy (cp. notes on ch. 105, 111) of the expeditions which 
he records, nothing about the internal affairs of the Peloponnese, and 
scarcely anything about the internal politics of Athens. He seems to 
have intentionally kept to his strict purpose of filling up a gap in history 
by a kind of skeleton chronicle, which, valuable as it is, is very unlike 
the rest of his work, and which we must supplement from other, and 
often less trustworthy, sources, and indeed from our imagination, if we 
are to form a living picture of the history of the time. 

A table of events and dates will be found opposite, which may assist 
the reader in connecting this part of Thucydides with the more con- 
tinuous and complete story as read in modern histories of Greece. 

The aims The thread of Thucydides’ own narrative will be best disentangled 
ofAthenian by bearing in mind that Athens had during this period four great 
aia objects as regards extemal policy: (1) the liberation of the Aegean and 
Bemey its shores from Persian influence and from such minor enemies as the 
pirates of Scyros and the Barbarians of Thrace; (2) the extension of her 
influence north of the Corinthian gulf, especially by the subjugation of 
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Athens and the Peloponnese. 


Artaxerxes succeeds Xerxes | Revolt of Thasos / Lacedaemonians promise inva- 


Athens and the Barbarians, | Athens and her alises, 
Salamis ee088eee8 
Plataea and Mycale [| = ao. gece 
Capture of Eion Foundation of Athe- 
nian Confederacy 

Battle of the Eurymedon | Reduction of Naxos 
Disaster at Ennea Hodoi 

demeadees Reduction of Thasos 
Egyptian expedition pibadaiane 

sdieewee Tribute lists begin 
Annihilation of Athenian ; Greater development 

army on the Nile of Cleruchies 


Death of Cimon 


eeraeneoe 
enpa-.eeceoo 
eoweeetesee 
enesevese 


@eeeecene 
eeosgeeage 


Expedition to Cyprus 


Revolt of Euboea 
Recovery of Euboea 


Revolt of Samos 
Reduction of Samos 


Foundation of Am- 
phipolis 


eoveoseee 
weoenanseea 


sion of Attica, Earthquake 
and revolt of Helots 


Breach with Sparta. Alliance 
with Argos and Megara 


aerteneoes 


War with the Peloponnese 


Blockade of Aegina 
Tanagra. Reduction of Aegina 


eoecegseen 


Revolt of Megara and Pelo- 
ponnesian invasion of Attica 
Thirty Years’ Peace 


Peloponnesian War 





N.B.—From 477 to 435, none of these dates are absolute} 





| Athens and the northern : Internal affairs of the 
Crock ates. Internal affairs of Athens. Pe — ae oh Date. 
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Tegea and os? 

| owaxapes of Elis ? 

| aa tnaeee Ostracism of Themistocles? | ss... 471 

| 

| 
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Senaaeien saaeeceats Accession of Archida- | 469 


mus. Warwith Arcadia 
ere i 466 
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Ch. 97, l. a—l. 12. 


Boeotia ;—here Athens failed, with disastrous consequences for the 
future :—(3) The keeping in check of her enemies in the Peloponnese, 
especially of Sparta and Corinth ; the enmity of Athens and Corinth ex- 
plains the activity of Athens in the Corinthian gulf:—(4) The organisa- 
tion of her empire, and the strengthening of the really vital points of 
her dominion in or close to Attica—by the construction of the Long 
Walls, the conquest of Aegina, and the recovery of Euboea. The one 
weak point was Megara which, in spite of many efforts, she lost and failed 
to recover: had Megara and the passes of Geraneia been permanently 
held, the invasion of Attica would have been impossible and the course 
of history changed. 

The interval between the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars may Chrono- 

be divided into three periods, The first, of 20 years, during which logy of 
Athens and Sparta preserved the appearance of friendship, extends from bees 
480 to 461. The second, of rather more than 15 years, extends from ior: 
the quarrel arising out of the dismissal of the Athenian force at Ithome, 
461, to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 445, and includes g or 10 years of war 
between Athens and the Peloponnesian powers, followed by a five years’ 
truce. Lastly, we have the 14 years (445-431) during which the Thirty 
Years’ Peace was kept. 

Thucydides blames Hellanicus for being ‘loose in his chronology’: 
meaning probably that Hellanicus was wrong about the order of events 
or gave a false impression of the interval between them. At least these 
are the points to which Thucydides himself pays attention: he does not 
here absolutely fix the date of a single event during the period except 
the Thirty Years’ Peace and the revolt of Samos. 

Apart from these, the only fixed dates in the period are (1) that of Fixed 
the death of Xerxes and accession of Artaxerxes, which is fixed by Potts 
various evidence agreeing pretty well to 465: (2) that of the attempt oe 
to colonize Ennea Hodoi, when 10,000 men were killed at Drabescus, 
which by a comparison of Thuc. iv. 102 with other writers we can assign 
to 465-4': (3) a peace between Argos and Sparta (451, Thuc. v. 14): 

(4) a few dates for internal events at Athens given in the ‘ Athenian 
Constitution,’ and that of the beginning of the tribute-lists. 

The ‘Athenian Constitution’ puts the foundation of the Athenian 
confederacy, as we have seen, in 478-7; and the curtailment of the 
power of the Areopagus in the archonship of Conon (463-1). The 





1 Thucydides here says that there were three attempts to colonize 
Ennea Hodoi, the second commencing thirty-two years after the first in 
which Aristagoras fell, and the third which was successful being in 
the twenty-ninth year after the second. The date of the third (the archon- 
ship of Euthymenes, 437-6) rests only on Diodorus and a scholium on 
Aeschines, but it agrees well with Herodotus’ account of the death of 
Aristagoras (v. 126, cp. Stein’s note on v. 33. 1). 
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latter event is not mentioned by Thucydides,. but the date suits well 
with his narrative. For in 462-1 Cimon would have been absent at the 
blockade of Ithome, and Plutarch (Cimon, c. 15) plausibly assigns the 
attack on the Areopagus to a time when he was away from Athens. 

But are we to accept the statement of the ‘ Athenian Constitution * 
that Themistocles was at Athens in 462-1 and took part in the attack 
on the Areopagus? If so, Thucydides (i 137, 1. 19), in saying that 
Artaxerxes had ‘lately’ come to the throne when Themistocles wrote 
to him upon arriving in Asia, speaks loosely (cp. however p. 52, n. 3), 
and must be wrong in asserting that the Athenian fleet which Themis- 
tocles escaped during his flight was blockading Naxos. For the revolt 
of Naxos (i. 98) precedes the disaster at Drabescus and this we have seen 
was almost certainly in 465-4. We cannot without further evidence 
accept the story, especially as it is suspicious on other grounds '. 


L. 4. gxioav atrof: Grammar, § 4. The settlement was not an 
ordinary colony but a ‘cleruchy,’i.e. the Athenians (atrof) who received 
lots of land in it remained full Athenian citizens. 

1, 8. wpary re airy, «.7.A. ‘This was the first allied city which, 
contrary to recognised principles of right, was enslaved,’ i.e. became 
tributary and fell under the control of Athens in internal as well as ex- 
ternal affairs. Thucydides’ use of the invidious word é0vAd@y shows 
that he shared the ordinary Hellenic sentiment about the absolute right 
of every city to complete independence, a sentiment which goes far to 
account for the brilliant but short-lived character of Greek political 
liberty. 

l. 9. tQv GdAov is gen. after tedorp. ds ixdorg EvvéPn, ‘as it befel 
each,’ i.e. in different ways. : 

1. 3. érpaccov, ‘dealt with them,’ not éxpdccorro, ‘ exacted the tribute.’ 

1. 4. o05e BovAopévors, ‘ and who certainly did not wish.’ 

mpooayovres tds dvayxas, ‘ applying coercion’: the plural is used 
merely because coercion was applied on many distinct occasions. 

1.5. wai dAAws is connected with what precedes, not with what follows. 

1. 6. ore uveorpdrevov dnd rot (cov, i.e. ‘ the Athenians no longer 
Joined in expeditions as equals among equals’; in joint expeditions 
the Athenians no longer merely supplied one out of several contingents. 

1. 10. +0 Levotpevov dvdAwpa, ist. ‘the expense which fell to them,’ 
‘the due expense,’ i.e. a sum equivalent to the expense of furnishing 
their proper number of ships. 


1, 5. elAov .. . wat SiépOerpav go closely together. 
és rds Suaxooglas® implies that they captured or sunk the whole 
fleet, amounting to 200 triremes. 





} Abbott, vol. ii, Appendix II. Sandys on Athen. Polit. 35, 3. 
3 The MSS. are divided between rds wdoas ts rds d:axoolas and rds 
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1 8. & évinovro, ‘ of which they enjoyed the profits’: Glossary. Ch. 100, 
kal vavol péy, «7A. There is a change of subject from vavot 1 8. 
wAevcavres to wipavres (referring to the Athenians at home), and 
again from wéyyarres to éxpdrnoay atrol. Grammar, § 30. 
1. 13. abrol simply opposes the colonists to the previous inhabitants : 
Grammar, § 5. 
1, 16. ols woAdwov Fv 1, ‘ who were threatened by.’ 


L. 5. vréw weprolxcyv, i.e. the movement among the He/ofs spread to Ch. 101. 
only two townships among the Fertoecs or free Lacedaemonians who 
were excluded from citizenship. Their revolt would have been a more 
serious matter than that of the Helots. 

16. whetorror 88 sav Etsrov tyévovro, «.r.A. sxAcioro: is predicate, 
of raw wala Meconvioy ... dadéyovos subject ; but we may translate 
‘the Helots were mainly composed of the descendants,’ etc. 

1, 7. vére, ‘in former times’: see Glossary. 

L 8. § xal Mecofvor dcAfOnoav of wravres, ‘whence all who revolted 
were called Messenians,’ is probably intended to justify expressions like 
‘the Messenians of Naupactus,’ ‘the third Messenian war,’ etc. 

1.9. wpds pév otv... cadacrice .. .@dor Be. . .«.7.A., ‘ while the 
Lacedaemonians were thus engaged in war with the men in Ithome, 
the Thasians,’ etc. 

L 10. dpoAdynoav ... reixés re xaSeAdvres, «.r.A. This is one of 
the passages which indicate that the aorist participle does not necessarily 
denote a time prior to the time of the main verb (Grammar, § 9). 
Cp. similar phrases in 108, l. 12; 115, 1. 3; 117, L 13. 

1, 12, ragdpevor probably governs dwodctva: and ¢épew. Cp. 117, 
l.15. The Thasians arranged to pay a fixed sum at once and to become 
tributary allies (paying ¢épos) in future, probably instead of contributing 
ships. 


1, 2. Evppdxouvs. The Athenians were still the allies of Sparta, Ch. 102. 
because the old alliance against Persia under the headship of Sparta 
had never been formally abandoned. We find the Plataeans (who also 
sent help to Sparta on this occasion, iii. §4) appealing to it some thirty- 
five years later. 
1, 3. wAtGa ote SAlyw. 4,000 hoplites, if we can trust Aristophanes’ 
probably exaggerated account (Lys. 1143). 





adoas és &axoolas, ‘two hundred in all,’ the latter implyin spies as 
to the total number of the fleet. There is no trustwo y evidence 
about the number, which later writers exaggerate. 

1 Some editors read fvpwayres for fupwésroy just above, on the 
authority of Valla’s translation (omnes interempti sunt) and because 
other authors (including Hdt. ix. 75) attribute the destruction of the 
colony to the Edonians only. 
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1. 5. rote 8a woAvopkias paxpAs xabcoryxulas rovrou évbedi éfalvero- 
Bla ydp Av elAov +d yxwplov. ‘Whereas they (the Lacedaemonians), 
finding themselves engaged in a long blockade, perceived that they 
lacked skill in siege-operations'; else they would have taken the place 
by assault’ (instead of having to be content with a tedious blockade) *. 

L. 9. Bla oby fAloxero (impf.), ‘was no nearer being stormed.’ 

1, 11. fynodpevor, ‘considering,’ or ‘remembering, that they were 
aliens.’ 

1, 12. vewrep(Lav here signifies nothing less than ‘ going over to the 
enemy.’ Glossary. 

1. 15, obec dwt 1 BeAtlovi Adyy, ‘not for an honourable reason’; the 
article and the comparative are used because there is a contrast between 
6 BeAriaw Adyos and 6 xaxlow Adyos implied in the next clause. 


l. 1. Saxdre fra. If this is correct, Thucydides must be supposed to 
anticipate the course of events by some six years in order to finish off the 
siege of Ithome; and to return in wpocexdpnoay cai Meyapijs below to 
the point at which he has arrived at the end of ch. 102. The Megarian 
alliance with Athens certainly belongs to the same time as the Argive ; 
and this was probably about four years after the earthquake at Sparta, 
and the Helot rising. But we should almost certainly, with Kriiger, 
read rerdpre for 8exdry. See Appendix. 

1. 14. éppotpouwy atrol, ‘pat an Athenian garrison in them,’ as in 
Pegae (ch. 111), Mende (iv. 130): perhaps from a distrust, in this case 
well founded (ch. 114), of their new allies. Grammar, § 4. 


1. 2. Mapelas rijs bwip Ddpov wéAews. ‘ The city of Marea oppo- 
site the island of Pharos.’ Marea is close to the spot where Alexandria 


was afterwards founded. 


1. 1. vavolv dwoPGow és ‘AAtés. The quarrel with Sparta and the 
alliance with Megara now led to a regular war between Athens and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy. The town of Halieis (‘ Fishermen ’) lay on 
the South point of the Argive peninsula : some of the inhabitants of 
Tiryns, lately expelled by the Argives, are‘said to have taken refuge 
there. The Athenians as we may infer from Thucydides’ brief words, 





* Compare Hdt. ix. 70, about the storming of the Persian camp after 
Plataea: spomeAOévrow 82 trav Aaxeda:poviow xareorhxeé ou Texopaxin 
eppwpeverrépy. tas uty ydp daijcay of AOnvain, of 3° huvvovro, eal woAA® 
wAdov elyov ray Aaxeda:poview Hore ob tmorapévow rerxyopaylev’ os 
Bé ode ol ’AOnvaios apooHrGor, virw 8) layup) eylvero raxopayly cal 
xpévoy bat wodAdy. rédos 8% dpery re xal Armapip éwlBycay ‘AGqvain Tob 
relxeos xal fpinoy, rH 32) Evexéovro ol “EAAnves. 

* Or rots 5¢ may refer to the Athenians who on their arrival proved 
deficient in their reputed skill. 
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made an attempt to establish themselves there, or to gain the place for Oh. 105, 
their new allies, the Argives; Corinth and Epidaurus, in the absence 11. 
of an Athenian fleet in Egypt, resisted, and war began. 

1, 13. waréAaBov, scs/. KopivOio: perd raw fuppdxov, not TeAowovrforoe. 

L 19. of... mpeoPvraro. cal of vedraro.. Not necessarily those 
below or above the age for military service ; i.e. under eighteen or over 
sixty: the words need only mean the wepiwoAo:, men of eighteen to 
twenty, usually employed in training or on garrison duty within the 
frontier, and men of fifty to sixty, who were not often called out. 

1. 32. évéproav atrot dedrapon, «.7.A., scil. txdrepos évéucay, abrot obx 
éAagcov éxey : ‘each side deemed that they had the advantage themselves.’ 


L, 6. NurophSous, «.7.X., i.e. Nicomedes, son of Cleombrotus, com- Ch. 107. 
manded in lieu of the King, Pleistoanax, son of Pausanias ; Pleistoanax 
being still a minor. 

1,11. dtweyapouy, ‘ thought of retreating” 

lL. 1a. "A@yvato. ... deAAov nwAvoev = ‘ they knew that the Athe- 
nians meant to stop them.’ 

1. 13. vavot awepirAcvoavres. It would seem that the Peloponnesian 
forces had crossed the Corinthian gulf by sea (from Corinth?). They 
cannot have come by the Isthmus (unless it were by a surprise) for 
Hp Tepavia . . . éppoupeiro det bwd ’AOnvalay, 1. 16. 

1. 16. wal rére yoOdvovro atrovs, x.r.A. rére is opposed to del, ‘and 
on this occasion in particular.’ 

lL. ax. €BohOnoav, merely =‘ marched out’: Glossary. 

1. 22. rav GAdov fuupdxov as Ikacrot, ‘contingents of their other 
allies.’ 

1. 24. voploavres 82 daropetv, x.7.A. voyloarvres (not lrecrpdrevoay) 
and troplg are the emphatic words : Grammar, § 10. 


1. 5. "AOyvaior 82 Seuripg nal ennoorg fplpa perd rhv pdxny, «.r-A. Ch, 108. 
The troops who were victorious at Oenophyta were only the sur- 
vivors of those defeated at Tanagra. For the expedition to Tanagra 
had been a levy ¢s masse (wav8nyuel) of those who were not engaged at 
Aegina and in Egypt, and ‘ the slaughter had been great on both sides.’ 
1. 16. 1d vedprov rd AaxeSatpovlov: Gythium, on the Laconian Gulf. 


La. wodAal (Séar oAdpwv, i.e. alternations of victory and defeat, Ch. 109. 
and of land and river fighting, concluding with the accidental loss of 
nearly fifty ships (c. 110). 
1. 9. tdv Zanripov. Zopyrus was the hero of the capture of Babylon 
(Hdt. iii. 160). 
l. 13. tiv vijoov, between a branch of the Nile and a canal (ry 
didpuya). 
1. 16. ris virou rd wodAd fretpov, seid. twoinae. 
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1. 2. woAephoavra would imply a confusion between the ‘Greek 
cause’ and the ‘Greek forces.’ But Cobet’s correction woAeynodvraw 
should probably be accepted. 


1. 1. ro GeooaAGv BacrAéws. Echecrates was probably the last king 
of united Thessaly; at least we hear of none after his death (cp. Thuc. 
ii. 22; iv. 78), until the time of Jason of Pherae. 

l. 3. wapadaféyres Bowrots nal duxcéas Svras Evppdyxous, ‘ their new 
allies’; a rash course, which may in part account for the disaffection and 
speedy loss of Boeotia and Phocis. 

1. 10. etyov 8° abrot rds IInyds, see note on ch. 103, 1. 14. 

1. 13. wapoAaBévres "Ayaovs, ‘taking some Achaean troops with 
them.’ wapaAapSdyw is continually used, as in 1. 3 above, of a fleet or 
army ‘taking up’ contingents of allied forces. Hence Achaea must 
have on or before this occasion joined the Athenian league. 

1. 14. ris ’Axapvavias is genitive after Olmddas, not after wépay. 


1. 9. wAevoavres trip Zahapivos . . . évavpdxygay, ‘after setting sail 
they fought off Salamis,’ etc. 


1, 2. rav devyévruv, i.e. members of the anti-Athenian and oligarchi- 
cal party, who had left or been expelled from the Boeotian cities when 
the Athenians conquered Boeotia: cp. 1. 10 500: ris abrijs yrdpns Hoay'. 

Aristotle, Pol. v. 3. 5, supplements Thucydides’ account by telling us 
the internal causes of the change: the democracy in Thebes ‘ after the 
battle of Oenophyta’ was badly administered and the rich despised 
the anarchy into which it fell. 

l. 11. rovs 82 {Gvras fAaBov. Anxiety to recover these prisoners, 
such being always a powerful motive in the Greek states where it may 
be said that ‘everybody knew everybody else,’ and the political disaffec- 
tion of the Boeotian cities, account for the great effects produced by 
a defeat so small in itself compared with that of Tanagra. 

1. 14. of GAAou wavres may mean ‘ the rest of the Boeotians,’ or ‘the 
Phocians and Opuntian Locrians’ who had been conquered at the same 
time with the Boeotians and now regained their independence. 


1.6. Kopw®lovs nai Xucvevious kal “EmBavplouvs. Corinth and 
Epidaurus had been recently at war with Athens, and the Sicyonians 
had been twice attacked in their own territory and defeated. 

1. 10. @plofe, to the deme Thria or Thrio, in the ‘ Thriasian plain,’ 
near Eleusis. 

1. 13. dwexapynoav. Pleistoanax was suspected of having been bribed 
to retreat, ii. 21. 

1. 16. avbrot riv yfiv éoxov. See note on ch. 98, |. 4. 


1 In 1. 6 [wal dy8parodicayres], bracketed by Bekker, is only in a few 
of the MSS. 
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Ch. 110, f, 2—Ch. 118, U. 10. 


1, 3. GwoBévres ..."Ayatav. See note on ch. 111, 1. 13. For Nisaea Ch. 115. 
and Pegae, see ch. 103, 1. 12-14. Troezen on the North coast of the 
Argolic peninsula must have been occupied by an Athenian garrison 
at some time since the outbreak of the war in 459. 

1. 12. és Afjpvov. Lemnos was occupied by Athenian «Anpotxo, and 
therefore appeared a safe place to deposit the hostages in. 

l. 15. rots Suvarwrdérovs, ‘ the most influential,’ and so in a political 
sense ‘ the leading aristocrats’ or party of the 3uvarof : who were not, of 
course, under the present circumstances ‘the most powerful men’ in Samos. 

1. 16. exe TapSas, ‘held Sardis,’ i.e. was satrap of Lydia, of which 
Sardis was the capital. 

1, a1. rovs dpxovras of figuav mapa odlow: these may have been 
the Athenian administrative and judicial officers’ called ésioxowo, now 
engaged in regulating the new democratical government at Samoa. 


1.14. ért Kavwvov nat Kaplas, ‘in the direetion of Caunus in Ch. 116. 
Caria.’ 

1.15. én’ abrovs wAlovow probably means ‘against the Athenians,’ 
not ‘to help the Samians,’ 


L a. ddpduree 7@ orparowlSe Emmecévres, i.e. on the blockading Ch. 117. 
fleet which was not protected by palisades or the like. 

1. 3. rds dvravayopévas évicnoav, ‘ the ships which were putting out 
to meet them,’ implying that the Athenian ships had not time to get into 
proper order of battle. 

1.8. perd @ouxv8lBou nal “Ayvavos nat Popplwvos. Who this 
Thucydides was is not known : Hagnon was the founder of Amphipolis ; 
Phormio was the famous admiral. An immense number of ships was 
sent at different times against Samos, 215 in all. 

1. 16. Sotwep xal wpdrepov. The Byzantines ‘became subject as before,’ 
unlike the Samians who had been independent allies before, and now 
became subjects for the first time. 


1. 1. ob woAXois Ereow Sorepov. 439—435 OF 434. Ch. 118. 
1, 8. atrol, Athens herself, as opposed to her dependent allies. 
1. 10. Svres pév kal apd rod pi raxeis Lévar. There is no apparent 

reason why #7, which simply negatives rayeis, should be used instead 

of od *. 


1 Aristoph. Birds, 1050: cp. Abbott, vol. ii. 10. 10. 

* «It may be difficult to find a better explanation of the anomalous 
yy than... that rot p? raxeis [éva: had a more natural sound than rov 
ob vaxeis léva:, although neither vou nor the negative has anything to 
do with the infinitive. So some people say between you Z merely 
because you and me sounds vulgar.’ Goodwin, Syntax of Greek Moods 
and Tenses, § 685. 
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ASSEMBLY OF THE ALLIES AT SPARTA. 


1. 16. atrots pév otv, «.7.A. See ch. 87. The narrative after a long 
digression goes back to the decision of the Lacedaemonian assembly 
after the speech of Sthenelaidas. 

l. at. abrds Sn EvAAhperGar: adrés goes with fuAAfecGa, not 
with én. 

kat twapaxadotpevos kal deAyros. A God would often promise 
help on condition that certain vows or sacrifices were offered to him. 
Pan (Hat. vi. 106), while declaring that he is and will be a friend of 
Athens, complains that the Athenians pay no attention to him: Apollo 
(Livy xxiii. 11) tells the Romans by what rites they are to obtain his 
help in the Second Punic War. Here Apollo promises unconditional 
help. 


1, 2. trav xptoPewv, ‘ representatives’ or ‘deputies’ (not in our sense 
‘ambassadors’) of the allied states. Glossary, wpeoBevrfs. 


‘ We have nothing to say against the Lacedaemonians this time : for 
they have done their duty as the head of a confederacy: they have 
paid due attention to their own interests by discussing and resolving 
upon war in their own assembly, and they have taken thought for the 
common interests of the confederacy by calling us together. Neither 
need we urge to war those members of the confederacy who know by 
experience what the Athenians are (Megara, Boeotia, Phocis, Epidaurus, 
Sicyon, etc.). But to those who may think that their interest in the 
question is but slight, we would say two things. First, interest as well 
as honour demands war. Secondly, you need not fear that you are 
embarking on an enterprise of unlimited extent. We are quite aware 
that no success will justify us in prolonging the war a moment longer 
than is necessary.’ 

For the correct forecast of the war contained in the remainder of the 
speech, see below, p. 108. In c. 120 we notice a trace (a) of the influence 
of commercial motives on politics (yarerwrépay Efova: ri xaraxomdiy 
Taw wpaloy wat wdduy drrianfw dy 7 Odracca +7 freipy Bi8wow), and 
(5) of the division of interests between the maritime members of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy and those situated inland or remote from 
the highways of traffic. Some of the latter (e.g. Tegea and Mantinea) 
may have formed the minority who voted against the war’, 


1. 3. xp} ydp rovs fryenévas, «.r.A. ‘This time we cannot blame 


' The inability of the Athenians to get at these inland states is the 
point of the joke in Aristoph. Eq. 798, where the ‘ extension of the jury 
system to Arcadia’ is the promised reward of Athenian perseverance. 
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_ the Lacedaemonians’=‘we can only praise the Lacedaemonians’: Ch. 120, 
hence ydp. ‘ For the duty of the heads of confederacies is, while giving 1 38. 
a just share of attention to their own interests (as the Lacedaemonians 
have done), to guard the interests of the whole,’ and thus merit their 
place of honour. rd (Sa, rd xowd, answer to «al avrol, xal Huds above. 
vépew =‘ manage ’,’ ‘attend to.’ «al év dAAots =‘ generally,’ ‘ on ordinary 
occasions,’ i.e. where it is not a question of 7a cowa mpooxomeiy, ‘where 
their privileges and not, as here, their duties are concerned.’ (Jowett.) 

1. 8. alSévar xph, «.7.A. xp governs pu?) eaxots xpirds ... elvas and 
spooBixeca: below. PovAeieorGar (1. 14) is governed by xph; or by 
tyyeto@az involved in wpoo8éxeoGa:, ‘to remember that they are deli- 
berating.’ xaxovs xpurds (1. 11), careless or indifferent judges. 

1. 16. al ph GSuoivro, ‘if they are not wronged.’ The optative is 
used only because dy3pay cappdvev toriv faovydlay = dydpes odxppoves 
havydafoey dy. Grammar, § 15. 

1. 24. GBovAoripwy rOv évavriav ruxévrev. rvyydvw is occasionally 
found in prose, as here, with an adjective and without a participle °. 

1, 26. évOupeirar ydp obSels Spota, «.r.A. ‘What a man purposes 
in his confidence is very unlike what he practically goes on to do’ or 
‘what he really does‘.’ The single phrase épyq dwefépyerae (Glossary) 
is opposed to évOupeira:: rp wiores and épyy do not precisely corre- 
spond. 


1. 2. Srav Guuvépefa, aor. not pres. Ch. 121. 

1. 7. &xdorrovw, each member of the confederacy. 

1. 10. avyrh yde "Abyvalov fh Swaps p@AdAov f olxela, «7A. dvnrh 
~hired, mercenary (mot ‘capable of being bought’). Svvayus is first 
concrete, ‘forces,’ then, when supplied with 4 #yerdpa, abstract, 
‘power’; as the words roi oda: 7d wAdov loxtovea ff Trois xphyacw 
show. focov dy rovro ado refers, not to dvyrh, but to droAafeiy oloi 
Tr’ éopdy, ‘is not so liable to this danger.’ 

1.13. ef 8 avrloyovev, ‘but supposing them to hold ont.’ Grammar, 
§ 14. 

1. 17. 8 8 exeivor dmorhpy mpovxoun, «.7.X., ‘ the superiority which 
skill gives them, we must acquire («a@atperéov) by practice 5.’ 


' Cp. viii. 7o med. 1a 32 dAAa Evepov xara xpdros riy wéduy, 

* wpo-, in mpooxomeiy, expressing ‘forethought,’ does not answer to 
wpo- in wportpa@vrat. 

5 ruvxévra, the reading of some inferior MSS., is very likely right, 
‘meeting with enemies who are better advised.’ 

‘ duota gives as good a sense as the correction dpoilg. 

5 gaBa:peréov might also mean ‘ destroy,’ ‘ cancel,’ as in ch. 118, 1. 15 
above, but the opposition to ob ay -yévorro makes the meaning ‘ attain,’ 
though rarer, more suitable here. Stahl compares Hdt. vii. 50 peydAa 
yap xpiyypara peydAos xivdivor: &0éde: maTapéecOa. xadawperéy would 
mean ‘we can, sof must, ‘acquire.’ 
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1. 19. xpfpara 8 Sor’ dxav és abrd, olcopey refers to the mainten- 
ance, not to the establishment of a fleet; the latter has been dealt with 
already, Il. 7-9. 

L 23. atrots rouvrow, ‘ suffer by means of this same wealth,’ ‘see our 
own property used to our hurt.’ 


1. 4. dt Syrois, ‘on stated terms,’ ‘according to programme.’ 

1. é dv @ & pdv ebopyhres abr} mporopAfoas, «.7-A. év @, ‘and this 
being so.’ P«Bacdérepos, ‘safer than the hasty man.’ ot«x éAdcow goes 
with wept abrév, ‘through his own fault as much as anything’; or, as 
we say, ‘the man who retains his self-command in dealing with war is the 
safest: he who loses his head has on/y himself to blame for his disaster’.’ 

épyh is excitement or ‘ flurry’ generally; not only loss of temper. 
‘If you do not keep cool, you will miss the opportunities which cannot 
be foreseen, but which always come in the course of a war.’ 

1, 9. dvrurdAovs, not ‘enemies’ but ‘ equals in strength.’ olo-rav av 
fv, ‘we might put up with it,’ means, as the opposed clause, dove el 
eh) wal dOpdo, «.7.A., shows, ‘we might sit still.’ 

L. x1. wat dOpdor cat ward vn, «.7.A., ‘both the whole confederacy, 
and every race (Dorians, Aeolians, Achaeans, etc.), and every single 
town in it’ (doru, locally, not wéAss, which would mean every political 
community) ?. 

1, 16. tard pds kaxomaSetv refers, not to the prospective miseries of 
political slavery, but to the way in which the confederacy was at the 
present moment letting itself be ill-treated (‘bullied’) by Athens. é& ¢ 
4 Suxalus, «.r.A. ‘And, things being so, we cannot but be thought 
(Soxotuev dv) either to be getting no more than we deserve (i.e. to 
keep still because we know we are in the wrong), or to be submitting 
out of cowardice; and showing ourselves inferior to our fathers,’ etc. 

1. 23. ob ydp 8x) wedevyéres taba, «.7.A. ‘For we cannot suppose 
(i.e. we strongly suspect) that you have shunned these errors only to 
take up with that most calamitous spirit of contempt (the only other 
possible explanation of your patience) which,’ etc. 

1, 24. xaradpévyotw ...ddpootvyn. The meaningless play on words 
is an instance of the element of weakness in Thucydides’ writing, due to 
the influence of contemporary rhetoricians and sophists. See vol. i. 
Intr. ii. 

1. 24. Kexophcare is addressed to the assembled allies: though here, 
and throughout this part of the speech, the Corinthians are thinking 
mainly of the Lacedaemonians. 


L. 2. wept 82 r@v éwara peAAovrev, «.rA. ‘With a view rather to 





1 Or, reading wept abrév (rdv wéAepor) or wept abraw (these matters), 
each with a good MS., ‘he who loses his head over a war gets most 
falls.’ 


2 Cp. vi. 44 med. ry wédcow ob Bexopdvan abrods dyopG ob82 dover. 
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the future, we must work hard in the service of the present.’ ém- Ch. 123, 
rararepey, it. ‘toil over,’ spend our labour in meeting the needs of 1. 3. 
the present. 

1. 3. warprov ydp fipiv...«l dpa... mpodépers: similarly the speaker . 
changes from the Ist pers. éa&pev, dfrovpev, to the 2nd xexapheare above'. 

1. 8. abroO, with fvAAAWeoGau, not with drocxopévov. 

lL. 10, &eAlq, ‘motives of advantage.’ Grammar, § 1. 

l. 10, owov6ds ... &s ye may be ‘the treaty which,’ or ‘a treaty, 
which,’ etc. See on ch. 67, 1. 5. 


1, 2. 4pdv 1a8e nowy] trapaivotvrev. As the whole speech is ad- Ch. 124. 
dressed, in form at least, to the allies (dy8pes fvupayor, 1. 10 below), 
fav . . . eowvg) must mean ‘we, in the name of Corinth.’ 

eltrep BeBarérarov td Tatra Eupdépovra kal méAcor Kwai lborTa18 
elvas, «.1.A., ‘seeing that it is most assured that this course (war: 7avra 
=748¢ above = 70 woAepeiy) is to our interest both as states and as tnds- 
widuals,’ not ‘to the interest both of states and individuals’ generally *. 

1. §. ob wpdbrepov Fv rotvavriov, ‘ for times have changed.’ (Jowett.) 
The reference is to the boasted superiority of Dorians in war or to the 
expulsion of the Ionians from Peloponnese in consequence of the Dorian 
invasion :—‘ legendary’ to us, historical to the Corinthians and Thucy- 
dides :—not to any previous siege of Ionians by Dorians. 

1. 7. ef ywwoOncdpeba, ‘if it is to go abroad that.’ Grammar, § 13. 

lL 12. ris... Sta wAclovos elpfivys is opposed to 1rd abrixa Saviv, 
‘setting your hearts upon the peace, though still distant, which it will 
bring,’ /#¢. ‘at a longer interval.’ 

1.14. oby dpolws dxivSuvov. Remaining at peace, in our case, ‘is not 
(really) so safe ' as making war for the sake of ulterior peace. 


1.7. évavrds piv ot Sterp(Bn, ZAaccov 8f. About six months Ch. 1265. 
passed between the battle of Potidaea and the surprise of Plataea (ii. 3) 
and nearly three months (eighty days, ii. 19) between the surprise of 
Plataea and the invasion of Attica. Between the battle of Potidaea 
and the time at which Thucydides has now arrived, the allies had been 
invited to address the Lacedaemonian assembly and had dispersed again, 
the Delphic oracle had been consulted, and the assembly of the allies 
had been convened. So the time spoken of in éAaccov 8é, if the dates 
given in our present text of Thucydides are correct, is only seven or 
eight months: and the clause must be taken to lay stress on the rapidity, 
not the slowness, of the Peloponnesian preparations. ‘They could not 


? But many good MSS. read ipiv. 

2 But it is better to read ravrd (a correction in one good MS.), ‘since 
community of interest (rd radra fuppépovra elvat) is the safest ground of 
action for states as for men,’—therefore, help against Athens those whom 
it is your interest to help. 
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fight at once, but they meant to have no delay; delay, however, there 
was, but not of a whole year'.’ 


NEGOTIATIONS BEFORE THE WAR (126-146). 


If Thucydides had always written as he has done in ch. 126-138, 
no one would ever have called him ‘harsh’ or ‘ obscure’ or even ‘ con- 
cise.’ ‘Some, admiring the perspicuity of the narrative about Cylon, 
have said, “here the lion smiled” (Adaw lyéAacey évratéa),’ remarks 
a scholium on 126-7. The grace and sympathy with which the stories 
of Cylon, Pausanias, and Themistocles are told, and the manner in 
which Thucydides strings them on the thread of the negotiations between 
Athens and Sparta, passing easily from one episode to another without 
regard to the order of time, remind us of Herodotus. The fate of 
Themistocles has nothing to do with the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war, and is related simply as a parallel to that of Pausanias. The con- 
cluding words of ch. 138 show how deeply Thucydides was moved by 
the tragic interest of the story, and the similarity between the life and 
death of the two great traitors who had once saved Hellas. ‘Such was 
the end of Pausanias the Lacedaemonian and Themistocles the Athenian, 


_ the two most famous Hellenes of their day.’ 


Greek re- 
ligious 
ideas. 


These chapters also bring vividly before us the ancient feeling about 
the sacredness of suppliants, the ‘corporate responsibility’ of a city 
polluted by a crime, and the means by which the pollution might be 
removed: compare the Oedi~us Tyrannus, and the alarm caused at 
Athens by the outrages on the Hermae and the Mysteries.—There is a - 
curious passage in Lycurgus the orator, in which he expresses approval 
of the execution of Pausanias, and thus shows greater zeal for the 
honour of the Gods than Apollo himself, who insisted on the expiation 
of the deed *. 

It is strange that the Spartan government sbould, even as a prelimi- 
nary to more serious negotiations, have made diplomatic representations 
to Athens about the connexion of Pericles with the Alcmaeonidae 


' This rendering of éAaggoy 8é has been supported by Hdt. vii. 39 7} 
pev dfiny ob Adppea, EAdoow 82 rijs dtins, where, as the context shows, 
the meaning is ‘ considerably less than your deserts.’ But, though not 
impossible, it is very harsh; going by the present passage alone we 
should certainly translate ‘a whole year did not elapse, but nearly a 
whole year,’ implying more than seven or eight months. This is the 
second time in Bk. i in which a difficulty is caused by the words tere pnvi 
in ii. a, and we are led to suspect their genuineness. Cp. p. §2, footnote 1. 

* Lycurg. c. Leocr. 129, p. 166 wal wdow éwionyov twoingay riyy ripes- 
play, Sri od’ al mapa Tay Oewy Emxoupia Tois mpodérais BonOovow, eluadross 
ob3ty ydp apérepov Adicotow f wept rods Geods dceBovar, Tar xarpefaw 
vouluav abrods dwoorepourres. 
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Ch. 126, l. 5—d. 18. 


or should have expected to produce any impression whatever on the 
minds of men who were by this time etyOins fAd@lov danAdAaypeva 
vaddorv. They probably judged of the Athenians by themselves, and we 
know from Thuc. v. 16 med., that the irregular restoration of the 
Spartan king Pleistoanax was used by his enemies, whenever anything 
went wrong, to work upon the scruples of the people, ws dd ri éxelvou 
xd8odov wapavounGeicay ravra fupBalvo:. 


1. 5. td dyos éAatwawv rijs Oecd, ‘to drive away the curse of the Ch. 126. 
Goddess,’ by expelling the men who had brought her curse upon the 
land. 

L 7. KuAwv fv, ‘there was one Cylon,’ etc. See Abbott vol. i. 9. 
15, 16; Oman, p. 1047. 

1,13. "OAtpma rad dv IleAorowhow. There was a festival called 
the ‘ Olympia’ also at Athens, and in Macedonia. 

1. 16. daur@ te tpootev, ‘had some connexion with himself,’ ‘ was 
after a manner 42s day.’ 

1.17. obra dxeivos én xarevénoe . . . ox BHAov, ‘he did not stop to 
make out, and the oracle never told him,’ or ‘ left untold.’ 

1,18. gon ydp xat "A@nvalors Ardora & xadetrar Ards dopri) MeAryxlou 
peylorn, ‘for the Athenians also have a Diasia, which is called ‘the 
greatest festival of Zeus Meilichios.’ So the words must be translated 

| as they stand: but the sense required is, ‘The Athenians also have 

a festival of Zeus, the Diasia, in honour of Zeus Meilichios, which 
is called ‘‘the greatest festival of Zens.”’ In this and the following 
passage the explanations of commentators may have got mixed with 
the original text. A:déo.a implies, by its derivation, ‘feast of Zeus’; 
so that the want of logic in the xal (implying that the Olympian 
festival was also called A:doca) is hardly felt. We must either leave 
out MeArxlov or suppose that there were other festivals of Zeus Meili- 
chios besides the Diasia. 

The Diasia was an old festival which had already lost some of its 
importance since the time of Cylon, perhaps because newer worships, 
e.g. of Dionysus, and of Demeter and Persephone, had become popular ?. 


} The first complete sentence of [Aristotle] Athen. Polit. § 1 («ara- 
yrorbévros 8 rod dyo[v]s [ad]rot péy dx raw rapa EfeBAHOnoay, 7d Be 
yévos abray ipvyer dagpvylav) puts the banishment of those implicated in 
the death of Cylon’s adherents before the legislation of Draco, which 
is assigned on late authority to about 6231. Hence the attempt of 
Cylon may be assigned to 632 or 628; it was in any case in an Olympic 
year, as Thucydides’ narrative shows, See further n. on ch. 126, 1. 39. 

* A. Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 379-386. In Ari:tophanes, Clouds 
407, 864. the Diasia appears in a more homely light as a festival at 
which Strepsiades gets singed by the bursting of a haggis which he 
meant to enjoy at a family party; and at which he buys his little boy a 

toy-cart with the first obol which he ever got for sitting on a jury. 
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Meilichios, ‘ gentle ’ or‘ reconciled,’ was a title given to other deities 
as well as to Zeus. The epithet may be euphemistic like Edpevides*. 
' 1. 20. wav6ypel means that the festival was kept by the whole people 
together ; not by particular clans or demes, or by the whole people in 
their several districts. 

l. 21. Ovpara émydpia*. A scholium here says that these were ‘ cakes 
made into the shape of animals.’ If this is correct, woAAol may refer to 
the poorer citizens, and we may compare, with Arnold, Hdt. ii. 47, where 
‘the poorer Egyptians sacrifice dough figures of swine to the Moon*.’ 

1. 21. dp0Gs yyvoonev, ‘that he understood correctly’ the mean- 
ing of the oracle. 

1. 26. abroxpdropor SiaGeivar, i.e. the archons were to be solely respon- 
sible for the blockade and for disposing of Cylon and his followers when 
taken. This detail is mentioned, because it shows that the guilt of 
what followed lay with the archons and not with the Athenian people. 
Megacles the Alcmaeonid was one of these archons, according to 
Plutarch, Solon, c. 12. 

1. a7. réte 5é, w.v.A. In later times, the functions of the archons 
were mostly transferred to the otparryoi and other magistrates who 
were elected, and not, like the archons, chosen by lot. 

Herodotus says (v. 71) that ‘the heads of the Naucrari‘, who then 
administered the affairs of Athens, raised up the suppliants, who were 
to be liable to any punishment short of death, but as for their 
slaughter, the Alcmaeonidae are charged with that.’ So his account 


1 Xen. Anab. vii. 8. 4-6, relates how he came back from the famous 
Retreat so poor that he had to sell his horse; how he met a sooth- 
sayer who was led by bad omens to ask him whether he had sacrificed 
during his absence to Zeus Meilichios, ‘as I used to do for you all at 
home’; how Xenophon confessed that he had not, but promptly did so, 
and how on that very day money came for himself and his army and 
he recovered his horse through the kindness of some friends. 

2 Pollux, an encyclopaedic writer of the end of the second century 
A.D., says (i. 26) na 82 dpwyara wai (also) Oujudyara xoAdcirar: Govxu- 
Bidns 3' abra elpyxey dyvd Ovpara xpds (in opposition to) rd alydecovra 
wai oparrépeva. Hence some editors read dAA’ dyva Ovpara in the 
text of Thucydides here. Plato, Laws 782 C, uses the expression dyva 
O@vpara, Pollux may have baa Thucydides by a slip for Plato, 
as he quotes Xenophon for Thucydides (iv. 121 éra:viour) in ili. 152; 
but if so, he must have misunderstood Plato, who is referring, not to 
incense (@uzsduara) but to meat-offerings and drink-offerings. 

* Dict. Ant. s.v. ‘Sacrificium,’ pp. §82, 5%3, gives interesting instances 
of the substitution of lifeless for living sacrifices, or of animals and 
things for human beings. 

‘ of wpurames Ta yauxpdpaw. The ‘naucrari’ were financial officers ; 
one for each of the forty-eight ‘naucrariae,’ or divisions of the four 
old tribes (Athen. Polit. 8, 3; Abbott, vol. i. 9. 16). 
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differs from that of Thucydides. He is probably giving the version of Ch. 126, 
the story least unfavourable to the Alcmaeonidae, whom he elsewhere 1, 27. 
vigorously defends from the charge of Medism. 

1, 32. éwt rov Buopdv: probably the altar of Athene Polias in the 
old Erechtheum, the most ancient sanctuary of Athene at Athens, 
destroyed in the Persian war. 

lL. 36. xaGefopévous Sé rivas, «7A. dy 79 mapddy, ‘as they were being 
led by,’ and all the words preceding it, go with xaSe{ouévous, not with. 
dexphoayro. ‘Some of them too, who took sanctuary in the presence 
of the Awful Goddesses at their altars! as they were passing by, they put 
to death.” év rq wap68— could not be said of the murderers, who must 
have fol/owed their victims to the altar, not killed them in passing. The 
altar of the Eumenides was probably that at their famous shrine near 
the Areopagus, west of the Acropolis. 

1. 39. fAacav pév ofv, «.7.A. Thucydides gives the facts very briefly. 
The first expulsion of the Alcmaeonidae appears from the detailed 
account in Plutarch, confirmed by Athen. Polit. § 1, cited above, to 
have taken place some years after their crime. The second expulsion 
mentioned by Thucydides was that of Cleisthenes and others in 508, 
quickly followed by his recall and the completion of his political reforms 
(Abbott, vol. i. 15. 19, Oman, p. 160). Thucydides has no occasion 
to mention the intermediate exile of the Alcmaeonidae after the final 
establishment of the power of Pisistratus, because it had nothing to do 
with the guilt attaching to them. For the connexion between Pericles 
and the Alcmaeonidae, see further in Appendix. 

L 41. perd "AOynvalov oractafévrwy, ‘with a party of the Athenians 
who were at strife with the rest,’ i.e. Isagoras and the aristocratic party. 

1, 42. rous re fGwras, «.7.A. ‘ Both banishing the living, and they took 
up and cast out the bones of the dead’ : a slight change of construction. 
The Athen. Polit. § 1 shows that ray reOved@ray 7a dara dveAdyres below 
was true of the first and not only of this second expulsion. 


1. a. 840ev here emphasizes the words which follow it. Ch. 127. 
L. 8. dywv riv wodtrelav, directing the whole affairs of the city. 


Thucydides takes up the story of Pausanias where he left it at ch. 95, Ch. 128. 
after his first recall from the Hellespont in 478, but immediately Chrono- 
digresses into a fuller account of his treasonable correspondence with psy of : 
the King and of the arrogance which led to his recall. int pests 

The dates of his departure from Sparta in the ‘ ship of Hermione,’ of ; 
his expulsion from Byzantium (put, on weak authority, about 470), and 
of his second recall are quite uncertain. If the denunciation of Themis- 
tocles to the Athenian government followed soon after Pausanias’ death, 


1 & rots Bupois adds nothing to éwi raw cepydy Ocay and is probably 
a gloss, as suggested by Dobree. 
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as we may perhaps infer from ch. 135, his death was not earlier than the 
ostracism of Themistocles, which is assigned on late authority to 471: 
this gives at least seven years of residence under suspicion in Sparta, 
Byzantium, Colonae, and Sparta again. 

In Thucydides’ narrative the personal interest prevails over the his- 
torical, and we seek in vain for an answer to the question, What were his 
exact relations with the Spartan government ! and what were the circum- 
stances of his expulsion from Byzantium by the Athenians? He went 
out without the authority of.the ephors ([8fg 32 airds ... dvev Aaxedas- 
poview ... ob xehevodvray abray, ch. 128, ll. 11, 12; 131, 1. 3), but he 
was all the time a Spartan magistrate (as regent and guardian of 
Plistarchus; ch. 132, l. 4; note on ch. 131, 1. 14), for how else should 
he have read a oxvrdAyn or secret despatch to which Spartan officials 
only held the key (ch. 131,1. 9)? He seems to have wished, as far as he 
could without actually breaking with the home government, to assume 
the position of a private adventurer, such as Histiaeus maintained for 
a time before him, and Alcibiades later. 

The words é« rov Bu(avriou Big ix’ ’AOnvalay terodsopanOels (ch. 131, 
1. 4) imply a forcible expulsion, of which we should like to know more, 
but we have no right to assume, on very doubtful and indirect evidence, 
that he installed himself in full possession of Byzantium and was regu- 
larly besieged by the Athenian forces', Thucydides uses the same strong 
word (éeroddpenoay Aspq) of his starvation in the temple of Athene. 


1.x. 70 Gd Taivdpou dyos, ‘the pollution coming upon them 
from—incurred upon—Mount Taenarus.’ dao Taivdpou just below is 
local after dvacroayres, ‘raising them up from,’ implying a pledge of 
safety. 

1. 26. & hyspav ris 2rdprys, ‘ commander of the forces of Sparta.’ 
Glossary. 

1. 28, yvopyy worodpar, ‘I propose.’ Glossary, 5.0. yvdny woceioGa. 


1. 3. AagxvAtnyv, of Dascylium. 

1, 6. riv odpayiéa drroSeifa, ‘show him the royal seal,’ that is to 
say, through the messenger whom he sent. The same ceremony is 
mentioned in connexion with the reading of a letter from the King, 
Xenophon, Hell, v. 1. 30, vii. 1. 39. 

1. 12. evepyecta * means the kindness which the King owed to Pausa- 
nias; hence the genitive ray dy8pmy, ‘ Not only is a kindness in retum 
for the men whom thou sentest safely over sea to me from Byzantium set 
down as thy due in a record in our house for ever.’ 


1 See Abbott, vol. ii. p. 262, note. 
2 Cp. ch. 128, 1. 16 evepyeciay 82 dwd rovde wpwroy és BaciAda xar- 
Gero: 137, 1. 24 wai poe ebepyecia dpeiAcras, 
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1. 13. dvaypamros refers to the Persian custom mentioned in Hdt. Ch. 129, 
viii. 85 ebepyérns Bacir€os dveypdgy, and in the Book of Esther 1.18. 
ii, 21-23; vi. 1-32. 


1. §. Sd ris Opgeys. The Persian garrisons had not yet been ex- Ch. 1380. 
pelled from Thrace: Pausanias may have communicated with them ; in 
any case he behaved as if he were a Persian governor, like Boges or 
Mascames (Hat. vii. 106, 107), and were holding Byzantium under the 
King, and not for the Greeks. 

1. 7. waréxev tiv Scdvotav, ‘restrain his ambition.’ rf yopy below, 
‘in his intention,’ goes with geAAe. 


1. 2. dvexdAerav, translate, ‘Aad recalled him.’ Thucydides re- Ch. 131. 
capitulates after a long digression. 
1. g. rod eipucos pt AclweoGar, ‘to come back at once along with 
the herald.’ 
1. 14. tTév Baorrka 8pacm otro, ‘to the king himself,’ much more 
to Pausanias, who was only the king’s cousin and guardian. atrdvy may 
easily have dropped out before réy. 


1. a. obre of éxOpot obre { waca wédis. The distinction corresponds Ch. 182. 
to the private and public charges against Pausanias already mentioned, 
ch. 95 Taw pew [dig apds twa ddunpdrov ebOdvOn, TA 88 pbyora dmo- 
Avera: ph) ddixeiy. 

1. 7. prj loos BotAecGar evar rots wapodow, ‘that he wished to rise 
above—was not contented with—his position’ as a magistrate of a free 
state. A departure from established usage was no trivial matter in 
a powerful Greek citizen: the constitution of the wé\:s was unstable 
to a degree which it is hard for us in a great modem state to realize. 

ll. 7, 8. ra re AAa ... wal Sr = Kal ra re dAAa ... katdrs*, The 
distich was the work of Simonides. The bronze stand which supported 
the tripod (and which Thucydides does not distinguish from it) still 
exists in the hippodrome at Constantinople, having inscribed on it the 
names of the cities which joined in the Persian war’. It is eighteen feet 
high, in the form of three serpents twisted together; a place where the 
surface of one of the coils has apparently been scraped flat may possibly 
be a trace of the erasure of Pausanias’ inscription. 


1 ¢On that night could not the king sleep; and he commanded to 
bring the book of records of the chronicles, and they were read before 
the king. And it was found written, that Mordecai had told of Big- 
thana and Teresh, two of the king's chamberlains, of those that kept 
the door, who had sought to lay hands on the king Ahasuerus,’ 

9 Cp. p. hi footnote a. 

3 See fi t. ix. 81; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iii.c. 17; Rohl, 
1.G.A.70; Abbott, vol. ii. 5.16; Hicks, Manual of Gk. Inscriptions, 11, 
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Ch. 182, 
1 14. 


Ch. 133. 


Ch. 1384. 


Book I. Notes. 


1. 14. 7d prev otv éAeyetov . .. rod pdvro: Tlavoaviov. yéyro: means 
that, even after the offending inscription had been erased, Pausanias 
remained under a cloud. 

1, 17. wat tobro ... kai éweSh, ‘not only did this action (rovro) 
look like a crime on the part of Pausanias, but when he had become 
involved in the present charge’ (¢v rovrq) ', etc. 

1, 18. woAA@ pAAAov wapépoov mpaxOyvac épalvero +r wapotvoy 
Sravolg, ‘the action received a far darker colour from its likeness 
to his present design,’ /if. ‘seemed to have been done much more like 
his present design.’ Of course the inscription on the tripod could not 
‘seem like his present design’ at all, before the latter was formed, so 
that woAAg@ paAdAoy is slightly incorrect; but Thucydides only means 
‘seemed much more treasonable, as his present design was.’ 

1. 21. wal Gv 8 otrws, ‘and it really was so’ (note on ch. g, 1. 19). 

1. 29. wa8ucd wore Sv abrod nal morératos éxelvp, ‘a former 
favourite of his, and most trusted by him,’ adrov and éxelyy both 
referring to Pausanias. 

1. 32. nal waparonoduevos oppayiba, «.7.A. «cai joins, not Seicas 
and waparomodpevos, but pnvuris yiyvera: and Ade rds étmoroAds, 
though Ave: rds émoroAds in point of time precedes unvuris yi-yvera. 


1,1. rére &2 of Epopor, x.7.A. The main verb of the whole sentence 
is yo9ovro wdvra gapas. The circumstances which led to the discovery 
are expressed in a series of genitives absolute, rot dy@pwaov dwd wapa- 
oxeuns (by arrangement) olxopxévov cal oxnyncauévoy . . ., xai Mavoaviov 
éAOévros wai dparravros. 

1. 3. rod dv@perou is not yenitive after wapaceevi;s. ScwAfv Sia- 
dpdypart =‘ divided by a partition.’ 

1. 5. és Av rQv [re] ébdpov évrds Tivas éxpurpe. 

ré can have no grammatical connexion with the «af beginning the 
next clause, which is completely outside and independent of the short 
relative clause és fv... Expuye. It should be neglected in translation *. 

1. 10. wporysnGely év Cow is an ironical contradiction in terms : ‘his 
preferment was to be treated like the rest, and be put to death.’ 

1. 13. wlonv de rod lepod ESévros ris dvacracews, ‘ offering him 
a pledge in the form of raising him from his place in the sanctuary.’ 


1.11. iv8ov Svra thphcavres abrdv cal drodaBévres efow, ‘ Making 


sure that he was within, and cutting off his retreat.’ 


1 «ai rére, a correction for «al rovro (Struve), gives a better opposition 
to wal éwecd?) ty rovry xadaorhee. It also avoids the awkwardness of 
rovro and éy rovry referring to two different things. 

2 It may very well have been written because Thucydides thought 
for a moment of the presence of the ephors and Pausanias in the same 
place; although he did not complete the expression of the idea by 
writing AG¢ wai #pwra for éAOdvros Kal tpwrawros in the next clause. 
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Ch. 132, 1. 14—Ch. 136, f. 18. 


1, 14. alo@bpevol re Ed youow ... xal Eaxbds, «7A. ve... af and 
the repetition égd-youvow, éfayGels mean, ‘no sooner had they ‘perceived 
it and brought him out, than he straightway died.’ 

1.17. érera @ofe wAyolov rou xaroptgat, i.e. near the Caeadas, 
which was a ravine near the city like the BapaOpoy at Athens. 

1. 23. dvinadvras 800. These two statues (of Pausanias) were still 
to be seen at Sparta in the time of Pausanias the geographer and anti- 
quarian (iii. 17. 7), more than six centuries later. 


1. 7. yap at ains wéyrovo: which follows, not wacOévres. The cir- 
cumstances of Themistocles’ ostracism can only be conjectured; 471 is 
probably the date. For the different versions of his story, none of which 
are preferable to that in Thucydides, though some of them are earlier, 
see Intr. ii. to Part i; Abbott, vol. ii. 7. 12, 13. 

Argos, it should be remiembered, had incurred suspicion by remaining 
neutral in the Persian war, and was about this time engaged in war 
with Sparta, as were other states in the Peloponnese (Hat. ix. 35). 
Hence the Spartans had very good reason for objecting to the residence 
of Themistocles there and his visits to other places. 


1. 2. dv abrév elepyérms. According to a scholium on this passage, 
he had prevented the Greeks from destroying Corcyra for her neutrality 
in the war with Persia; according to Plutarch (Themist. 24) he had 
decided for Corcyra when called upon to settle a dispute with Corinth. 

1. 6. xard wionv q xwpoly: /i¢. ‘ according to inquiry which way he 
was going.’ 

1.6. ward n daropov, ‘in consequence of a difficulty’; an accident, a 
flooded river, or the like. 

l. 12. ove &£vot, ‘claims,’ or ‘ requires, of him not to,’ etc. 

1. 13. kab ydp Gv im’ dxelvou wodAG doGeverréipou ty rH wapéyr: 
wakas wdoxey, yervaioy 32 elvas rods dyoious dd rot (cou ripopeiobas. 
‘1,’ says Themistocles, ‘might saffer, in my helpless condition, at the 
hands of one far less strong than you" (iw dvbpds woAAG dodevecrépou 
4, txeivés tori), ‘whereas honour bids us revenge ourselves upon our 
equals only when we are equally matched’: i.e. it is ungenerous to 
take at a disadvantage those who are as good as ourselves (fellow 
Greeks and freemen, or, men of similar standing in other states). 

1. 16. xpelas riwvds kat otx és rd chpa coferOar évavrimPivat, ‘in 
the matter of a request.’ @vexa is generally found governing such 
genitives. 76 goes with od{ecOu, not with o@a. (Shilleto.) 

1. 18. cernplas dv rijs puis dwoorepiioa, may here mean ‘ would 
meanly refuse him the preservation of his life’: see note on ch. 69, 1. 3. 





1 But doOeréorepos (1. 14), which is found as a correction in one MS., 
gives a far simpler and better sense. ‘If you ill-treat me now, you ill- 
treat one far weaker than yourself.’ 
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Ch. 134, 
L 14. 


Ch. 135. 


Ch. 136. 


Ch. 136, 
1. 19. 


Ch. 187. 


Ch. 138. 


Book I. Notes. 


1.19. Sowep cal Exov abrdv éxaOéLero, cal piyrorrov Fv leéreupa roOro. 
The first «al is not connected with the second, buat goes with dowep. 
wal péyioroy ... rovro is parenthetic. sai Sorrepov follows dvioryai re. 


l. 4. ri ’AAcgdvBpou, as we should say ‘in Macedonia,’ of which 
Alexander was at this time king. 

l. 22, rdv odv warépa émévra duol. Themistocles talks as if he stood 
in the same relation to Greece as the Great King to Persia. 

1. 25. ypdwas tiv dx Zadapivos wpodyyelow ris dvayophcens. 
These words probably refer to a message sent by Themistocles imme- 
diately after the battle of Salamis to the King, ‘warming him to retreat’ 
as quickly as possible, for fear the Greeks should break down the 
bridges over the Hellespont. We know nothing of such a message except 
from Plutarch and other late authors; but Thucydides’ words here imply 
that he believed something of the kind to have taken place. The 
passage cannot without difficulty be supposed to refer to either of the 
messages said by Herodotus to have been sent by Themistocles to the 
King—one before the battle of Salamis, warning him that the Greek 
fleet meant to retreat, and one from Andros (not Salamis) telling him 
that he might retreat at his leisure. See Appendix. 

1. 26. 4v Wevbas wpocenorjcaro. It was true that Themistocles had 
dissuaded the Athenians from going and breaking down the two bridges 
over the Hellespont: how then can Thucydides say that he falsely 
claimed the credit of saving the bridges? Because he had, to begin 
with, urged the whole Greek fleet to go and break them down; the 
Spartans and Corinthians rejected the proposal, but the Athenians 
wished to go by themselves: then, and not till then, Themistocles 
dissuaded them. The credit which he claimed really belonged to the 
Spartans and Corinthians. (Hdt. viii. 108-110.) 


l, 1. ry Stdvorav. ‘The character’ of the man as shown in the 
letter and in the boldness of his action. 

1, 6. rot “EAAqvcod dAlSa, fv trerlOa abrg Sovddcav = riy dAzida 
fv iwerida abrg, SovrAdcey 7d “EAAnnady. tod “EAAqvixod, ‘ about all 
the Hellenes.’” SovAecav (act. not neut.), ‘that he,’ Themistocles, 
‘would bring them into slavery to the King.’ 

1.9. qv ydp & GenoronAgs, «.r.A. The reader should observe 
(a) the emphasis on @vcews, which is the keynote of the whole passage, 
and the rough and almost clumsy energy of expression in dapepévras 
ts bs abrd paddov érépou dfcos Oavydoas': (6) the elaborate antithesis 
in the sentence raw re wapaxpijya .. . obx dmpAAaxro, 


1 Cp. ii. 60 fin. ef pot xai plows fryovpevror pGAdAov eripaw wpoceivac 
avira (where ‘even in a moderate degree more than others’ is like ‘in 
a special degree more than others’ here): iv. 3 fin. r@ 3é dcdgopdy ri 
’3dner elvas TrovTo Td yaploy érépov paGAAoy : viii.68 med. wapéoyxe 82 xai 
& Spuvcxos tavrdv wavraw divapepdvras wpodupdraroy ts ri dAryapylay. 
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Ch. 136, 1. 19—CA. 138, /. 24. 


ll. 9, 10. fv ydp ... SyAdoas, ‘ was a man who had displayed '.’ 

1.11, obra mpopaddyv dg atdriy obBtv ofr’ émpalwv. ‘ By his native 
wit, which was unassisted by knowledge acquired either previously or 
at the time.’ éwi- =<‘ after the occasion for action had arisen.’ Themis- 
tocles would take the right course without previous knowledge of the 
circumstances and withont ‘getting them up’ on the spur of the moment. 
He ‘saw into the heart of the situation,’ and did not have to go round 
asking questions about people’s characters or otherwise making sure 
of his ground *, 

1. 12. rév wapaxpfipa is governed by yrwpav: rav peAAdvrov by 
elxagrys. ‘No one could more ably judge of the present with less 
time for thinking: no one could better guess the secrets of the remotest 
fature’ (‘of the future to the utmost of what was coming ’). 

1.14. wal & pav perd xetpas got, wal dEnyfjoacGar olds re, 1.1.A. 
‘Whatever he had in hand,’ and therefore knew something about, is 
rather imperfectly and indirectly opposed to dy dwepos ein, ‘what he had 
no experience of.’ ‘He could explain to others what he was doing, 
and was not unable to pass a sound judgment on what he had never 
done himself.’ Thucydides often has in mind the distinction between 
ability to do a thing and to explain it (&£yjoac@a); and again, 
between ability to originate a course of action, and to give a sound 
judgment on it when proposed by others *. 

1. 16. 76 ve Guewvov 4 xeipov dv re ddavet in mpoewpa pddiota, 
i.e. the better result which would follow from one line of action—the 
worse result which would follow from another—when he had to choose 
between them: the prospective advantages or disadvantages of a given 
policy (Jowett). 

1. 18. @boews pev Suvdpe peAérys 82 Bpaxiryn, ‘ by force of intel- 
lect; with little time for preparation’: two different senses, as we 
should express it, of the dative. 

1, 24. Sévros BacrAdas abrg Mayvyclav. .. Aduwpaxov. .. Muodvra. 
Lampsacus was on the coast of the Hellespont ; Myus was very near 
the sea and close to Miletus. How can Artaxerxes have ‘given them’ 
to Themistocles at a time later than 465, long after Ionia and the 
Hellespont had been freed from the Persians? The simplest explana- 
tion, though we know nothing positive, is that the revenues of cities 


1 Or a comma may be placed after @esucroxAtjs and SyAwoas, and 
wai may emphasize 8:agpepdvrws, 

2 It seems to be over-refining to suppose that Thucydides intends by 
these words to contradict Herodotus’ story (viii. 57), according to which 
Themistocles did not realize the importance of the Greek fleet remain- 
ing at Salamis until it was suggested to him by Mnesiphilus. 

> Cp. for the first, ii. 60 8s obderds ofopa: focow elvar yvaval re ra 
3éovra xal tpunvetoa ratra: and for the second, ii. 40 «al abrot #ro 
xpivopnéy ye } tyOvpovpeba bp0as Ta apaypara. 
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Ch. 188, which were at the time in the hands of the Greeks were assigned to 


1. 24. 


Ch. 139. 
Serious 
demands 
of Sparta. 


Themistocles, to be enjoyed by him when he could conquer them for 
the King’. We know (Thue. viii. 5), that after the Sicilian expedition 
the King demanded from a satrap the tribute which he had been unable, 
‘because of the Athenians,’ to exact from the Greek cities in his satrapy. 
This shows that the Persian court maintained, in theory at least, its 
right over the Greek cities. See further in Appendix. 

There is no difficulty about Magnesia, the only town from which 
Thucydides mentions a definite sum of money as coming in to Themis- 
tocles: for Magnesia on the Maeander, above Myus, is some twenty 
miles from the sea. 

1, 27. Swpov, anything besides bread *. 


The ‘ Megarian decree’ was a measure of great importance; for the 
Megarians might, by commercial disadvantages, have been induced to 
rejoin the Athenian alliance, the passes of the Megarid might have been 
permanently occupied, and a Peloponnesian invasion by land rendered 
impossible. The precise date of the decree is unknown, but it must 
have been passed between the Thirty Years’ Truce (445) and the autumn 
of 432, when the Megarians complained of it at Sparta (i. 67), and was 
probably passed not long before the outbreak of the war (Aristoph. 
Ach. 515-539): : 

There is a story (Plut. Pericles, 30, and other late authors) of an 
Athenian herald, Anthemocritus, who was sent to demand reparation 
from the Megarians, and so roughly handled that his subsequent death 
was attributed to them. There was apparently a statue of Anthemo- 
critus at Athens commemorating his fate. The silence of Thucydides 
need not cause any difficulty. He describes the matters of Potidaea 
and Corcyra at length because they led to actual fighting: he dismisses 
the affair of Megara (equally a pretext for the war) in a few words 
because it did not. 


1. 10. ris lep&s nal ris dopiorov. We do not know whether the 
‘consecrated ground ’ and the ‘ uninclosed ground’ were the same or, as 
the repetition of the article rather indicates, different. déporos again may 
mean ‘not inclosed as private property,’ or ‘not included in the 
boundaries either of Attica or Megara’; a ‘neutral zone.’ 





1 Busolt. vol. ii. pp. 394, 395 ; so Abbott, vol. ii. p. 286, note 1. 

2 There is a curious illustration of the wide meaning of the word in 
Xen. Cyropaedia, i. 2. 11, where the young Persians, on their hunting 
expeditions, have as dow to their bread, esther the game or venison 
which they take, or the ‘cress’ which they have brought with them. 
(wai Spor 32 robr0 éxovow ol THAKovTa & Tt Ay Onpdowow: el Se wh, Td 


xapdapov ). 
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Ch. 138, 2. 27—ChA. 139, ¢. 22. 


1. 11. Gv8paréSuv SwoBoxfv. We have no warrant for seriously Ch. 189, 
connecting this passage with the story in Aristophanes, Ach. §25, about 1. 11. 
Pericles and Aspasia’s slave-girls stolen by the Megarians; one of the 
many pieces of scandal current about Pericles, or perhaps a mere joke 
of the poet, not intended to be believed. 

1, 14. Gv wpérepov eldbecav, is explained by porravres in 1. 3 above. 

The Lacedaemonians had sent several embassies. 

L 22. wp@ros 'A@nvalav, «.7.A. Pericles has already been mentioned, 
ch.127. But he is more formally introduced to the reader, as Athens’ 
‘ greatest orator and statesman’ by way of preface to his first reported 


speech. 


We have already had in Book i two forecasts of the coming war: one The three 
from Archidamus (ch. 80-83), and one from the Corinthians (ch. 121, forecasts 
1a2). Wenow havea third from Pericles. A comparison of them with of abt 
the actual course of the war will show with what dramatic propriety ie : 
Thucydides has put before us the reasonable fears of Archidamus, the 
reasonable hopes of Pericles, both belied by the event, and the sagacious 
and accurate estimate of the Corinthians. 

The Peloponnesian war was an equal and protracted struggle, in which 
first one side then the other was brought to the verge of overthrow by 
unforeseen and often accidental disasters ; such as the plague, the occupa- 
tion of Pylos and the loss of the Spartans on Sphacteria, the battle of 
Delium and the loss of Amphipolis, the Sicilian disaster, the near 
approach to civil war at Athens in 411; the Peloponnesian defeat at 
Cyzicus; the help given to Lysander by Cyrus, and fmally the almost 
incredible carelessness or treachery which brought about the catastrophe 
at Aegospotami. 

Now the speeches delivered at the beginning of the war, though in 
places they are coloured and made more definite by Thucydides’ know- 
ledge of subsequent events, are not allowed by him to anticipate any- 
thing which could not in some measure have been anticipated in 4332. 

They may very well ‘keep to the general sense of what was actually 
said’: in any case they do not correspond in all respects with the 
actual course of events. 

(i) Archidamus assumes as a matter of course that his hearers are un- (i) Archi- 
willing to engage in ‘a long war’: and he never contemplates the possi- damus. 
bility of the Peloponnesians making up their deficiencies in ships and 
money during its course, although he urges them to do so before they 
begin it. Now we know that, thanks to the Syracusans and Corinthians, 
the Peloponnesians raised their navy to an equality both in numbers and 
skill with that of Athens. And of financial difficulties (though this 
may be accidental), we hear less on their side than on the Athenian side. 

In the same way, Archidamus takes for granted that no serious attempt 
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will be made to raise a revolt among the Athenian allies. He is antici- 
pating the action of men like Alcidas, and his ridiculous dash across the 
Aegean to relieve Mitylene (iii. 29. 33), not men like Brasidas and his 
march through Thessaly to Chalcidice (iv. 78). 

(ii) Peri- = (ii) Just as Archidamus in his forecast of the war takes for granted 

cles. that the Spartan character and mode of warfare will remain, for good 
and evil, what they have been in the past, so does Pericles (i. 140-144) 
promise success to Athens only if his own cautious policy is maintained : 
‘ I dread our own mistakes more than the designs of the enemy ’ (ch. 144). 
And he says many things which were true, but which, as it happened, 
were not decisive. The Peloponnesians were hampered by the difficulties 
of which he speaks—want of unity in their confederacy (which at one 
time, after the peace of Nicias, fell to pieces), defective seamanship, the 
sloth by which they lost so many chances; but they persevered and 
brought the war to a triumphant close in spite of them all. Pericles 
maintains that an éwrelxiors cannot do so much harm to Athens as the 
Athenians can do to the Peloponnesians by ravaging the coast. It is 
true that such incursions (combined with other disasters) almost 
brought the Spartans to despair in 424 (iv. 55). But the mischief 
thus done is not to be compared with the blow inflicted on Athens 
by the fortification of Decelea in 414. When however the Spartans 
fortified Decelea and maintained a permanent garrison there till the end 
of the war, it was under circumstances which Pericles would have re- 
garded with horror could he have foreseen them: the best part of the 
strength of Athens had been imperilled and lost in Sicily ; the most im- 
portant cities in the empire were disaffected or had revolted ; and (after 
411) there was a revolution or an angry and unreconciled oligarchical 
party at home (ii. 65 fin.). 

Lastly, neither Archidamus nor Pericles (either here, ch. 141, ]. 31, or 
in the Funeral Oration, ti. 39) are represented as fully realising the 
immense advantage which the Peloponnesian confederacy possessed, at 
some of the most critical points of the war—Delium, Mantinea, and 
above all in the night battle at Epipolae, vii. 43 fin.)—in the numbers 
and steadiness of the Boeotian and Spartan infantry. 

(iii) The (iii) The speech of the Corinthians (i. 120-124) seems to be intended 
Corin- by Thucydides for a forecast as nearly accurate as possible of the 
thians. actual result. Archidamus and Pericles are only so far correct that in 
the first ten years of the war neither side could conquer the other. The 
Corinthians foresee more remote contingencies, they lay stress on the very 
things which proved decisive—the superior numbers and discipline of the 
Peloponnesians, the possibility of revolt among the Athenian allies and 
of an ém:reixions: they point out the necessity and possibility of improve- 
ment in seamanship; and while admitting the difficulty they insist on 
the value of unity among the various members of the league. Their 
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Ch. 140, 1. 4—Il. 25. 


anticipations, largely through their own exertions, were realised, and their 
prediction that a single defeat at sea would overthrow Athens, though 
not literally correct, proved not far wrong; and is a striking instance, if 
it was not actually spoken, of the dramatic art of Thucydides. 

We do not know that, except under the peculiar circumstances of 
the Sicilian expedition (vii. 13) the Athenian navy suffered much from 
desertion (i. 121). Lysander (Hell. i. 5. 4) asks Cyrus to increase the 
pay of the Peloponnesian seamen on the pround that it will induce the 
Athenian sailors to desert. 

Nor is it certain how the Peloponnesians succeeded in paying their way 
during the war before they gained the help of Cyrus. We never hear of 
the loans from Delphi and Olympia suggested by the Corinthians. 
Probably their other suggestion was adopted, and although no regular 
‘tribute’ was imposed (i. 19) payments in money and kind, such as 
Thucydides occasionally mentions, were levied from the allies! when 
required. 


1. 4. mpds 88 rds Evpdopds, x.7.A. Not ‘misfortunes’ but ‘what Ch. 140. 


happens’ to them ; much as in rds fuydopds Taw wpayparow below. 

1. 7. 4 pySe xaropSoivras, «.7.A., ‘or equally, if they succeed, not to 
claim,’ etc. 

L 8. évBéxeras yap, «.1.A. yép explains why failure does not always . 
condemn a policy. ‘For the course of events may well be quite as 
wayward and unintelligible as the minds of men’ (to whose unreasonable 
changes of temper Pericles has just been referring) ‘and this is the 
reason why we usually charge upon fortune all that contradicts our ex- | 
pectations’: i. e. because so much happens which cannot be accounted ~ 
for by any known cause. 

1. 23. ef waBaipeBely, pr) Gv ylyveo8ar tov wéAepov is in ‘oratio 
obliqua’ explaining Swep, for it is what the Lacedaemonians say when 
they ‘make so much of the decree’ : ‘ telling us that if it were rescinded, 
the war would never come.’ 

1. a5. alrtay, ‘self-reproach ’: Glossary. 

70 ydp Bpaxd n, «.7.A. ‘For this one small point :neans all that 
can confirm and that can try your resolution: if you do what they 
want, etc. Thucydides says ‘confirmation and trial,’ not (which might 
seem more forcible) ‘trial and confirmation’ because as the following 
words show, he really means ‘confirmation or overthrow’ of your 
purpose *: ‘trial’ suggests ‘ failure. ’ 

Pericles is represented by Thucydides as exactly divining the intention 


+ Thuc. ii. 10; vii. 18 ; viii. a. There is also evidence of such payments, 
perhaps however at an earlier date, in an inscription (see Appendix). 

* Such apparent inversions cannot really be explained by a phrase 
like ‘ hysteron-proteron’; there is generally some logical or rhetorical 
reason for them, 
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Ch. 140, of the Lacedaemonians : they had made up their minds to fight, what- 
1. 25. ever concessions Athens might make (ch. 126, ll. 1-3). 
1, 28. xal ro@ro, ‘this first point.’ Grammar, § 19. 


Ch. 141, 1.1. atréGev 84 StavofOyre, «.7.A. d:av0s6yre takes two different con- 
structions after it-—first draxovey, then pu «ffovres, the participial con- 
struction expressing the firmer resolution ‘ not to yield.’ Grammar, § 29. 

1. 5. dtd trav Spolwv, masc., ‘coming from equals’: mpd Slens, before, 
i.e. without, offering or accepting arbitration. 

1. 7. ta 88 roO woAépov, «.7.A., ‘as to the prospects of the war, and 
as to our respective resources generally.’ 

L. 9. avrovupyol, i.e. not keeping slaves, but working on their farms 
with their own hands. 

1. 10. o6f’ év xowvg, ‘ nor in any public treasury’: cp. note on ch. 80, 
1. 18. 

1. 11. Sid rd Bpaxéws, «.7.A., ‘because they are too poor to do more 
than carry on war in person, against each other (i.e. without employing 
mercenaries, and within the limits of the Peloponnese) and for short 
periods.’ 

1, 12. obre vads awAnpotvres, «.7.A. dexduwey governs vais as well 
as orparids, wAnpotvres = wAnpotvres abras. 

L. 13. dad rv WGlov, «.7.A. They cannot send out a succession of 
fleets and armies: they will have to spend their own money (not receiv- 
ing state pay) at the very time when their farms are suffering from their 
absence’. They will be cut off from commerce by our cruisers, so that 
nothing can be imported by sea. ‘They will be unable to accumulate money 
(as we have done): forced exactions will be their only resource : these 
never come to much, and will be very unpopular. A population of 
yeomen will fight bravely enough in the field, for they are not afraid of 
death ; but they will soon tire of the expense of war, and be anxious 
lest their resources should be exhausted before victory comes within 
sight. 

1, 19. dAAws tre xv rapa Séfav, «.7.A., ‘especially are they likely to 
be anxious about the drain upon their resources if they find that the war 
in which they are engaged goes on longer than they expected ; as it 
very well may.’ The clause dAAws re «dy, «.7.A., is a reflection of the 
speaker's, not, like spoavaAdoey, part of the fears of men like the Pelo- 
ponnesians, in which case there would be an absurd contradiction in 
terms: ‘they are afraid that their money may all be spent, especially 
if the war goes on longer than they expect, which is very likely.’ 

l. ar. paxy pev ydp prd . . . wodepetv &. Contrast what Tacitus, 
Annals ii. 88, says of Arminius, ‘ proeliis ambiguus, bello non victus.’ 


Cp. iii. 15 of 88 GAdros ~vppayor Bpadios re fuveAdyovro, wai ty 
kapwou fuyxopudp foay wal dppworig Tov orparevay. 
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L 23. &8dvaro, Grav, x.7.X. §Sray with a negative preceding may be Ch. 141, 
translated ‘as long as.’ Cp. on ch. 36, 1. 7. L. 28. 
L 31. Tt mpotSelv, ‘exercise a little forethought’: see Glossary, 71s. 
L 32. 1 abr6 bd drdvrov (Sia Sofdopan. bad drdvrow and ldaig 
depend on the verb implied in the verbal substantive 30fdcpar:. 


lL. 5. tiv pev ydp xaAerdv, «.7.A. ‘For the one (scé/. an éwrrefyions) Ch. 142. 
it is difficult to establish in the form of a rival city, even in peace: much 
more so in a country exposed to hostilities, and when we, just as much 
as they, are established in fortifications of our own against them.’ rij 
pey yap is answered by 7d 32 rijs Oaddoons émorhpovas yevéoOa (1. 14) : 
wékuy dytinadoy (in apposition to ri» pév) is opposed to ppovpioy 8 el 
sorhoovra, ‘if they are only going to raise a fort.’ 

An éwreixiots might take two forms: (a) a regular city, founded as 
a rival to, and check upon, an enemy’s city: (4) a mere detached fort '. 

1. 6. év oAqulg does not mean exactly ‘in an enemy’s country’; a rival 
city would not necessarily be that; but ‘in a country exposed to the 
attack of an enemy,’ because war is going on: the ordinary meaning of 
the word being qualified by the opposition to éy elphvp *. 

1. 7. ob Fooov éxelvors fpdv dvremrerayiopéve refers cither to the 
fortified cities of the Athenian empire and allies, Naupactus, Amphi- 
polis, Corcyra, Plataea, which ‘held the field’ already, and were a 
standing threat to any new city which Sparta might endeavonr to set up: 
or to the fortifications of Athens herself, which made Athens more of 
a ‘rival city’ to the unfortified Sparta than any new city would ever 
be to Athens. (Appendix.) 

1. 13, dptveo@Gar, ‘defend our new émreiycors’—as the Athenians had 
to do at Pylos. The next sentence explains why they may hope for 
success in the operations by land, as well as by sea, which the erection of 
a fort on Peloponnesian territory would involve. (Appendix.) 

1, 12. damaplas is genitive after wAtov: rod xara yiv is genitive after 
dumescpias. ‘We have more experience of land-service from our naval 
service than they of naval operations from their warfare on the mainland.’ 
éuwerpia refers to the occasional descents on land which had formed part 
of the operations of Athenian navies. 

1.17. o082 peAerijoa facdpevor. dacdpevor is passive in sense. pede- 
Thoa means the continual cruising about, which was necessary to keep 


1 Instances of the first are Naupactus (i. 103), Heraclea (iil. 92, 93), 
Anaea and Antandrus (iv. 57, 75). Instances of the second are Pylos 
(iv. 3), Delium (iv. go), Atalante (ii. 32), and a place on the Laconian 
coast, fortified by Demosthenes (vii. 26). 

2 Thus Naupactus, though garrisoned by Athens in the friendly terri- 
a of the Locri Ozolae, was exposed to the attacks of the Aetolians ; 

Heraclea founded by Sparta in Trachis, to those of the Oetaeans 
(iii. 93, 102). 
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crews and ships effective. How much the word can mean may be seen 
from iii. 115, where the Athenians send out forty ships to active service 
in Sicily partly ‘because they wanted to exercise their fleet,’ BovAd- 
pevos pérAETnY TOU vavTiwoy woeiaOa:, 

lL, ar. év 7G pt peAeravn. Grammar, § 12. 

1. 22. +d S¢ vaurinéy, x.7.A. ‘Sea-craft is a matter of trained skill 
like other things.’ 

l, 24. Srav tuyxp, ‘ at odd times.’ 


1.1. swhoavres, cp. note on ch. 93, 1. 7. 

1. 3. doPdvrev, «.r.A., means ‘s/f’ or ‘when’ we citizens and our 
pérowwo: embark: for this was only done on exceptional occasions 
(iii, 16). Pericles does not mean that the sailors in the fleet were 
mostly citizens. 

1, 4. vOv 5é, «.r.A, ‘The argument is (a) that the pilots of the fleet’ 
(‘and this is the main point’) ‘are Athenian citizens. (4) That the sailors, 
whether citizens or not, are the best and most numerous in Hellas, and 
that therefore the possible loss of a few hired sailors will not matter. 
And (c) that the févo: themselves will be less likely to desert because of 
the danger of fighting against so superior a force.’ (Jowett.) 

1, 7. dai re wavbuve, ‘in face of the danger.’ 

1. 8. viv ... atred gdevyav. Entering the Peloponnesian service 
would entail banishment from any city in the Athenian empire. 

1. 8. perd ris focovos Gua tAmlSos. This is a natural utterance 
in the mouth of Pericles; but Thucydides elsewhere says that at the 
beginning of the war no one in Hellas thought that the Athenians could 
possibly hold out more than three years (vii. 28 med.). 

1,9. peyaAov pic0o0 is genitive after 8écews, and SAL yov fyrepdy after 
peyddou puc80u Sécews. 

1. 13. GAAa ote dad tod toov peydAa, ‘ others quite on a different 
scale,’ ie. very much greater. ‘Not equally great ’ means in English, 
‘smaller,’ in Greek either ‘ smaller’ or ‘ greater.’ Grammar, § 25. 

L 1g. otecér de rod dpolov tora, «.7.A., ‘it will no longer be the 
same thing,’ i.e. ‘ it will be quite a different thing.’ é7: is here logical, 
not temporal. 

1. 24. ox EAdococ payowpeda, ‘we shall Aave éo fight against as 
large an army.’ Grammar, § 22. 

1. 28. ob ydp 7ré8e rods dvSpas, GAA’ ol dvipes ratra xravra. Cp. 
a story of the siege of Valenciennes in the French Revolutionary War, 
1793. ‘Un bourgeois trés riche, apprenant la chute de sa cinqui¢éme 
maison, demanda si quelqu'un était blessé. Rassuré a cet égard, il dit 
en riant: Voila qui est pour le mieux; les hommes font les maisons, et 
les maisons ne font pas les hommes *.’ 


1 Louis Blanc, History of the Revolution, vol. xi. p. 36. There is a 
parallel of a different kind in Plato, Apology, 30 B Adyow Sr: ob« tx 
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Ch. 142, l. 21 —Ch. 146, L. 6. 


1.6. wat év EAAmp Ady, no doubt the words of Thucydidés, not of Ch. 144. 


Pericles: a reference to the speeches in ii. 13, 62 ff. 

1. 8. Av wai AaxeSaipdvor fevnAactas pr wousor. Strangers were 
not forbidden to reside at Sparta altogether; but their residence there 
was restricted in some way: probably the Ephors might expel them 
whenever they thought advisable'. For the act. wordoc see Grammar, 

6. 

: 1. 10. kwAva, impersonal, ‘For nothing in the treaty forbids’ (/¢. 
it does not forbid in the treaty) ‘ our decree against Megara any more 
than your exercise of the right of expelling strangers.’ This use of 
xodve, an extension of the common od8éy «wAve, is paralleled by Aris- 
toph. Birds, 463 y &aparrey of adver: Liddell and Scott compare 
Aristotle, Phys. 3. 3, 5 ofre play duoty riy abrijy elva nodvec?, 

1, 14. avrovopetoGas is used ironically instead of woAcrevev. Cp. ch. 
19, l. 3. 

1. 16. dpEopev, dpxopévous. ‘We do not mean to strike the first 
blow, but if you take up arms we shall retaliate.’ Grammar, § 6. 


L. 4. ob8ev reAevépevor trovhoev, ‘that they would do nothing upon Ch, 145 


dictation,’ or ‘on compulsion’: 47%. ‘ because they were ordered.’ 


1.6. owovBGv ydp fvyxuors, «.7.A., ‘the situation was such as to Ch. 146. 


abrogate the treaty, and to give sufficient cause for war.’ 


xpnuarow dperi yiryvera:, GAAA Uf dperfs xphyara wal rdAdAa dyabd rois 
dyOpinoas dwayra «ai [8ig xa 8npoolg. 

1 Something of the kind is implied by the constant use of the plural 
fernAacia, by the use of the present active momo: in this passage 
(‘ enforce from time to time’), by the use of the words gory 57 in ii. 39, 
and by other places where the practice is mentioned. See Dict. Ant. s. v. 

* The reading of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Thuc. Propr. 7.) obre 
yap txeivo nwAve: Tais owovéais ore 745¢, if correct, must have the same 
meaning, ‘there is no hindrance to the one or the other by the treaty’: 
xwAver cannot = xwAvera: as Dionysius interprets it, nor can cwAveyv 
take a dative. 
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_ Boox I. 
klvnows yap atrry peylorn 81 Trois “EAAnow éyévero cai pipa mi Ch. 1. 
vtav BapBdpwv, os 52 elretv kat émi aAciotov dvipdamwv. L 9. 


dnt wAcicrov dv@pérev is usually taken as parallel, not to peylorn, 
but to rois "EAAnow and pépes trivt trav BapBdpov, implying that 
these two classes formed ‘ a very large part of mankind.’ If the words 
are taken thus, éyévero only, and not peylorn tyévero, may be supplied 
with pépe: rivi raw BapBdpoy and ém wArcioror dvOpémev (Amold): ‘it 
was shared by many of the Barbarians, and might be said to affect even 
the world at large.’ 


cal mapéSaypa 165 ro) Adyou otk éAdxiorrév don, Sed rds perouclas Ch. 2. 
és td CAA p23} Spolws atfnPiivar: dx ydp ris GAAns “EAAdbos, «.7.A. 11. a0, 21. 
The sense given by Ullrich’s correction, 8d rds perouchoas ta GAAa 
py Spolws altnGiivat, is better: ‘that the rest of Greece did not increase 
so fast because of the migrations,’ a repetition, needed for the sake of 
clearness, of Thucydides’ main thesis, rod Adyou: +68¢ will then be ex- 
plained by é« ydp rfjs CAAns “EAAG80s. 
The MS. reading cannot be translated so as to give the same sense, 
‘that Greece in its other parts did not increase as fast as Attica because 
of the migrations’: not only because perouia: means ‘settlements of 
resident aliens’ and not merely ‘ migrations,’ but because, as the sentence 
stands, ri)y "Arri«fy and not ‘ Hellas’ must be the subject of abfnOjva:. 


ol 8’ otv ds ixacro“EAAqves xara wéAeg re, Soo GAAfAwy Evvlecav, Ch, 3. 
nat Edutravres Vorrepov kAnGivres, «. 7. A. 1. 18. 
We may also translate, ‘The several Hellenic tribes, I mean all who, 
while dwelling in separate communities, understood each other's language, 
and who afterwards had a common name.’ Thucydides would then be 
explaining his anticipatory use of the term ‘ Hellenes’ for all who after- 
wards bore the name: and would imply that he conceived the Pelasgians 
and other tribes who ‘ gave their own names to different parts of Greece’ 
to have spoken the same language as the original Hellenes. But (a) in 
two other places (iv. 109; ii. 68, cited on p. 7, footnote 1) he clearly 
implies that the Pelasgians and the Amphilochians (colonized from Argos 
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soon after the Trojan War) spoke a ‘ barbarian language’ : and (6) there 
is no difficulty as a matter of Greek, in taking “EAAnves as predicate to 
«AnOévres and so referring 800: dAAHAaw fuvlecay to the gradual spread 
of the Hellenic language under the influence of the Hellenes proper 
of Phthiotis. Otherwise we might suppose that Thucydides had not 
formed a consistent and definite idea on the question. It was disputed 
in antiquity, as we know from Hdt. i. 57, whether the Pelasgians spoke 
a Hellenic or a barbarian language. 


Full discussions of this passage, in connexion with what is known or 
conjectured about early Greek dress, will be found in Helbig, Das 
Homerische Epos (pp. 118-121, 162-170); Studniczka, Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Altgriechischen Tracht, p. 18 ff. See also Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch, vol. iv. Privat-Alterthiimer (§§ 42-56). 

Two or three other passages in ancient writers describe the old Ionian 
dress. Pausanias (i. 19) ascribes something of the kind to Theseus 
(xerawa Exovros abrot wodhpy nal wenreypévns ts ebuperds ol ris xopns), 
and tells how on his arrival at Athens he was ridiculed for his girlish 
dress. In a fragment of Asius, an early epic poet, quoted in Athenaeus 
xti. 525 f., the festival of the Samian Heré is described :— 

ol 8 abras dolrecxov, Saws wAoKdpovs Krevicawro, 
els “Hons répevos, wervxacpévos eipaci xadois, 
Xtovéas Te xir@ar wéSov xOovds evpéos elxov', 
xpvoca: 82 wdpupBa tx’ abrav, rérriyes &s° 
xaira: 8 lppodyr’ dvévngy ypucias tri Secpors. 

A Samian inscription of the fourth century mentions «dures Avdior 
and rérriyes ¢xixpuvoo: among the treasures of the same goddess. 

Daris of Samos, fr. 50 (circ. 300 B.C.), after giving the story contained 
in Hat. v. 38, says adrol re tedpoy, al 8¢ yuvaixes ixeipovro, wal Trois pty 
dyBpdot wothpas Foay of xirawes, al 82 yuvaixes EBpvatoy rais Awpias 
oroAais. Athenaeus, xii. 512 c, gives a rhetorical description from 
Heraclides Ponticus (a pupil of Aristotle) of the luxury combined with 
bravery of the old Athenians. 

Some fragments of the ‘Chirons’ of Cratinus (238, 239, 231. Kock, 
Fr. Com.) help us to complete Thucydides’ picture of the Athenian 
gentleman in the ‘ good old days ’— 

238 paxdpos jy 6 apd rot Bios 

Bporoto: xpds ra vuv, by elyov dydpes 

dyavédpoves fdvAdyy codig Bpotaw semocoxadAdis. 
239 dwaddy 82 cicvpBpov 4 pd8ov Ff 

aplyov wap’ ots tOdces 

pera xepal 82 pydoy éxav oxinava ° iydpaCoy. 
231 ols Fw péyioros Spxos 

Gwarrt Adyqy xvow, Ewacra xhy, Geods 3° lal-yay. 


2 ‘ Covered,’ or Tov e conj. ‘ reached to.’ 
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Helbig, Das Homerische Epos, pp. 116-121 discusses at length the Ch. 6, 
ancient monuments of various kinds on which the long and short 1, 16. 
forms of chiton appear. The former is found on some of the earliest 
Spartan reliefs, as well as on Corinthian and other Dorian vases : hence, 
he thinks, Thucydides means that the more luxurious form of dress was in 
vogue among the richer classes of Lacedaemonians for some time, and 
was then given up in favour of a simpler dress. Neither on Dorian nor 
on Ionian monuments does the long chiton prevail exclusively : it is the 
dress of the greater Gods, old men, persons celebrating festivals, and 
the like, and is always accompanied by the short chiton as the ordinary 
dress. 


ol rd cadéctrata Hedkowownolwv ... SeBeypévar. The imitations of Ch. 9, 
the phrase by Dio Cassius, fr. 5. 13, 5 of rd capécrara Xaflvow |}, 4 
el3éres, and by Dionysius Hal., Ant. Rom. §. 18 ol 7a ‘Papatay capiorara 
ifnraxéres, do not necessarily show that these writers took MeAoworvnolaw 
as gen. after rd capécrara, ‘the most accurate traditions (among the 
traditions) of the Peloponnesians.’ For a writer may imitate a phrase 
of a favourite author which ‘ runs in his head’ without thinking precisely 
of the construction. Much less does it follow that the words ought 
to be so taken. 


nal Stu pév Murcfivar pucpdv fv, 4 ef nm trav tére wéAvcpa viv py Ch. 10, 
d£vdxpewv Sonet elvar, «.7.A. l. 1. 
pucpdv dv has been explained ‘ was a small place before its destruc- 
tion by Argos.’ But, for Thucydides’ purpose, it is immaterial whether 
Mycenae existed at the time or only its ruins The argument which he 
is refuting is drawn from the appearance of the sites of cities, whether 
the cities are standing or not (Poppo). 
Classen may be right in taking ef rs ray rore, «.7.A. as parallel to 
Musfjva: and as making up, with Musfvaz, the subject of fv: Src { Mushvai 
ve al Ta Gdda ray rére wodcpdray Soa viv pi) dfidxpew Bone’ elves} 
puxpa vy. But the use of ef in the second clause in place of 57: may 
merely serve to mark off from Mycenae, the centre of Agamemnon’s 
power, an indefinite number of other cities. 


The destruction of Tiryns and Mycenae by the Argives rests on late 
and somewhat contradictory accounts in Diodorms and Pausanias: but 
Herodotus’ mention of Mycenaeans at Thermopylae and Mycenaeans 
and Tirynthians at Plataea (vii. 202, ix. 28: cp. vii. 137 and note on 
Thuc. i. ch. 105, 1. 1) shows that the cities survived till after the 
Persian War. It has been maintained (Professor Mahaffy in Herma- 
thena, iii. 1879, p. 60 ff., 277 ff.) that the non-ovcurrence at either place 
of remains belonging to the period 660-460 shows that they had really 
been destroyed at a much earlier period, and that the ‘ Mycenaeans ’ and 
‘ Tirynthians’ spoken of by Herodotus must have been the descendants 
of the expelled inhabitants (like the ‘Messenians’ of Naupactus in 
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Thucydides) settled at the time of the Persian War in some other part 
of Greece. But the last supposition cannot be accepted without strong 
evidence that the natural meaning of Herodotus’ words is impossible. 
And Professor Percy Gardner (New Chapters in Greek History, 1892, 
p- 94) says ‘ Of course if it could be proved from archaeological evidence 
that Mycenae and Tiryns were entirely ruined long before the Persian 
Wars, we should thus be compelled to correct Pausanias ; but this is not 
the case. Even if no remains belonging to the seventh and sixth 
centuries had come to light in the upper part of the citadel, they 
might still remain underground in the lower part of the citadel which 
has not yet been explored. But as a matter of fact a Doric capital has 
already been found at Tiryns, which is given by Mr. Ferguson to about 
B.C. 600.’ 


kard viv 32 wédeuos, Sev ns wal Sivayis wapsyévero, ovdels 
fuvédorn. 

These words may also mean, not ‘ whence any power accrued,’ but 
‘which brought any considerable force into the field.’ sapayi-yropa 
is very common in Thucydides in the sense ‘come into the field,’ and is 
never used by him in the sense of xpoo+yi-yvoua:, ‘ accrue.’ On the other 
hand sapayiyroua: is found in the sense of xpooyiyvoyza: in other Attic 
prose authors (see Liddell and Scott): and the use of Sey here (not @ or 
ép’ Sv) and the parallel in sense with loxiv 3¢ weprerorhaoarro Spas ob 
dAaxiorny just above are in favour of the interpretation ‘ power accrued.” 
Stahl proposes to read wepeyévero, a slight change which removes all 
difficulty. 


Kal éyévero atrois és tév8e rdv wéAcpov f iSia wapackevi pelfov 
4 os ra kpdnoré tore perd dxparpvois ris Fuppaxlas FvOnoav. 

The interpretation given in the Notes (Stahl, partly after Herbst) is 
the best which has been offered of this disputed passage. The only 
objection to it is that the words rd xpdriord wore look as if Thucydides 
was stating a kind of paradox: they seem to indicate a time when the 
power of Athens might reasonably be supposed to have been greater than 
it was just before the Peloponnesian War. Whereas it is not at all sur- 
prising that Athens was stronger after the reduction of her independent 
allies than before. 

It is worth while to mention the older interpretations which are free 
from this objection. ; 

(a) Thucydides may intend to say either that the Athenian forces 
alone or that the forces of the Athenian empire and the Lacedaemonian 
confederacy separately were greater than those of both together and their 
allies, while the alliance against Persia remained unbroken. But it is 
almost incredible as a matter of fact that this can have been so. The 
land-forces of the Athenian empire cannot have approached the numbers 
who fought at Plataea; much less can the actual naval force of the 
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Peloponnesian confederacy have approached the number of ships which Ch. 19, 
fought at Salamis—even if we suppose that Thucydides did not accept 1. 6. 
Herodotus’ total of 110,000 for the former and 378 for the latter, and allow 
for the probability that some of the marines engaged at Salamis were 
also engaged at Plataea and not with the fleet at Mycale. Moreover 
the words per’ depapvots ris fuupayias after the repeated mention of 
the gvupaxo: of Athens and Sparta refer much more naturally to the 
€vypayos of Athens than to the alliance against Persia, which Thucydides 
has described by the terms dparypia and fupwoAeuhoartes. 

(6) ‘ The Athenians were stronger at the beginning of the war than 
when their body of allies was unimpaired,’ i.e. before the revolt of 
Boeotia, Phocis, and Megara in 447-6. But these events are not present 
to the mind of the reader: there is nothing about them in the context, 
and Thucydides nowhere marks them as an epoch in the history of 
Athenian dominion. Nevertheless these chapters (18, 19) are so brief 
and allusive, and would be so obscure without an independent know- 
ledge of the events related (see notes on 18, 1. 4; 19, 1. 5) that this 
rendering may after all be correct. 


Mr. W. E. Plummer, M.A., writes in answer to inquiries; ‘It is Ch, 28, 
interesting to compare the statement of Thucydides with the results 1, 73. 
derived from the Lunar Tables now in use, which represent well-observed 
phenomena with considerable accuracy. The lunar eclipses recorded by 
Ptolemy in the Almagest as occurring between the dates §23 and 383 B.c. 
are all fairly well represented, as well as those before and after these 
dates. No large error can therefore be admitted in the representation of 
the phenomena of the less satisfactorily recorded eclipses of the Sun. 
Admitting the accuracy of the astronomical data we find in the thirty 
years preceding 432 B.C. that the Athenians were not likely to have 
noticed and remembered other solar eclipses than those of 

B.C. 433, March 30. 
»» 434, Oct. 4. 
» 439, Dec. 27. 
»» 455, May 31°. 
»» 458, Aug. a. 

The first of these (if not the second also) is so near to the date of the 
Peloponnesian War, occurring too after the hostilities between Corinth 
and Corcyra had actually broken out, that popular feeling and Thucydides 
as well may have reckoned it among the troubles which ‘fell upon Hellas 
together with the war.’ It is doubtful whether the eclipse of 439 could 
have been seen at Athens, but it might have been seen in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Greeks could have heard of it. 





1 ‘With regard to the eclipse of B.C. 455. Mey 31, I am indebted to 
the Rev. S. J. Johnson, Vicar of Melplash, Bridport, Dorset, for calling 
my attention to the fact that the penumbra passed over Greece.’ 
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But the question may be raised whether rad lx rou xpiv yxpdvov 
pynpovedopnera does not include all times within living memory : and in 
the period from 493 to 463 we have the following eclipses which might 
well have been remembered or recorded :— 

B.C. 463, April 30. 
» 478, Feb. 17. 


» 480, Oct. a. 
»» 488, Sept. 1. 
493, Nov. 24. 


Of these, although the eclipses of 463, 478, and 488 were far more 
impressive than any at the time of the Peloponnesian War; yet the 
number (if we reckon in the war the eclipse of 433 and exclude a very 
considerable one which occurred four or five months after the conclusion 
of peace, on Sept. 3, 404) falls short by two of those that could possibly 
have been observed during the war. 

For this latter period we have— 

B.C. 433, March 30 (?) 
» 431, Aug. 3 (Thuc. ii. 28). 
» 426, Nov. 4. 
» 424, March 21 (Thue. iv. 52). 
» 418, June 11. 
9» 411, Jan. 27. 
»» 409, J une I. 

We do not know whether adverse meteorological conditions prevented 
the observation of many of these eclipses, but it is only fair to assume 
that such conditions would operate equally in the two cases, and there- 
fore it would seem that Thucydides’ remark applies rigorously to the 
period immediately preceding the war, and happens to apply as a matter 
of fact to an earlier period, though we cannot be sure that Thucydides’ 
remark is based upon accurate observation or tradition.’ 


otre ydp év wavnytpect rats Koivais BSévres yipa rd vopifspeva 
otre Kopivilp dvBpi apoxarapydpevor Trav lepOv, «. 7. A. 
The ‘ dative of interest,’ Kopiig dydpi, is very awkward ; and Gdller’s 
interpretation accepted by Arnold but rejected by later commentators 
may after all be right: Kopwbig dy8pi may be dative after &3érres yépa 
ra wopi(épueva, ‘They neither gave the customary privileges (to the 
Corinthians) in the religious festivals common to Corinth and Corcyra, 
nor did they give them to a representative of Corinth when they com- 
menced (apo-, or ‘by commencing through him’) ‘the initiatory rites 
of sacrifice’ at the public festivals of Corcyra. 
There is no parallel which really throws light on the meaning. 
Il. iii. 273 :— 
dpvay tx weparéaw rayye rplyas’ abrdp éwara 
xfjpuces Tpdaw wal ‘Ayam veipay dpicras, 

quoted by Classen, describes a covenant, not an ordinary sacrifice. 
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Classen’s explanation, founded on this passage and on a scholium to Ch. 25, 
mpoxarapxépevos (ddévres rds xarapxds) is ‘giving the hair cut from 1,14, 
the victim’s forehead to a Corinthian that he might throw it on the 
sacrificial fire.’ 

Another scholium says @€os ydp fw dpxepdas te ris pntpowdAcas 
AapBdyey:; the writer seems to have taken dvdpi KopwOly as =d:' dvdpds 
Kopiy@iov, which it cannot mean. 

mepuppovoivres 82 avrovs Kal xpnpatov Suvdpe Svres kar” ixeivov§ 1. 16. 

v xpévov dpota rots “EAAfvov wAovowrdros wal +i és wéAqpov 
wapackeuy Suvardérepor. 

The received text may be construed, but only by supposing a very 
clumsy order of words and an involved thought, ‘being more powerful 
than the Corinthians both in pecuniary resources, equally with the 
wealthiest of the Hellenes, and in military power’: or else by supplying 
(rather harshly) duvarol with dyoia from duvard&srepos below. So Herbst 
(Za Thukydides, Erklarungen, 1892, vol. i. p. 19), who ingeniously 
explains rots ‘EAAfvaw wAovowwréras of the Corinthians themselves, and 
points out the climax in the three clauses, dpoia, Suvardrepot, nal woAd 
mpodxey. 

Or we may change, with Stahl, dpoia to dyolg (a reading of which 
a trace may be preserved in It. Vat. dnoia), ‘ being more powerful than 
the Corinthians both in their pecuniary resources—which were equal to 
those of the wealthiest of the Hellenes—and in military power.’ But 
the order of the words is still objectionable. 


' qweprévn, or wepiiévrr, 7 Oiper. Ch. 380, 
The probabilities of the case, and the words rod xpévou rdv wAEioroy | 19. 
above and 7é 6é¢pos rotro, end of ch. 30, make it unlikely that wepiidy7e 
+r Oépa can refer to the mex? year, ‘ when the summer came round.’ 
Nor can the words mean ‘ when the summer came round after the 
spring in which the battle took place’; for @épos in Thucydides includes 
spring as well as summer. 
There is no difficulty in the use of the dative participle as a predicate, 
if wepedvr: rp Odpe, ‘in what remained of the summer,’ be retained, cp. 
Hat. vii. 20 wépwre 32 éret dvopdvy tarparnAdree: Thuc. iii. 20 éwecd) 
Te re olry tmduwdvri dméovro: vii. g ty 82 rh abrp Olpa rerAevrHwri. 
And wepidv7: leaves us more time for td 6épos rovro below: Herbst for 
this reason decidedly rejects the reading wepiédyrs. But rot xpévov roy 
wAcioroy above, and péxp: od, leading us to expect mention of a definite 
point of time, are strongly in favour of wrepidyre. 
nepiéyr: Te évavr® occurs in Xen. Hell. ifi. a. 28, but the difficulties 
of reading and interpretation there are similar. 


kal Evyyvdpun el pr} perd naxlos Séfns 8¢ paAdov dpapriq rij Ch. 32, 
ap6repov dmpaypoowwy évavria rolpapev. 1, 22. 
8éfns dyaprig cannot mean, as often translated, ‘ because of an error of 
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Ch, 32, judgment,’ i.e. because of the Corcyraeans’ previous policy of isolation : 


1. 23. 


Ch. 39, 
1. 3. 


it can only refer to the ‘disappointment of their expectations’ when 
they discovered the consequences of their policy («ai zepréorynxer }} 8oxovea 
huiv wpdrepoy caxppocuvn ... viv dBovAla «ai dodévea gawouérn). For 
the ‘ dative of cause,’ which is seldom much more than the ‘ dative of 
circumstance ',’ can only be used of a direct, not of an indirect, cause. 
We can say for instance ri fuppaxlay peravolg woiotpat, ‘ because I 
change my mind,’ but not ri fuppaxiay dyaprig rootpas, ‘ because I was 
wrong, for the words would then mean, not that the previous neutrality, 
but that the alliance itself was a mistake. 


ob8" émorparevopev dxrperdis pi cal Sadepévrus 7 dSucovpevor. 

Another interpretation makes the Corinthians, instead of admitting 
that their action in making war is exceptional, deny that it is improper ; 
and supposes a not unnatural confusion of thought in the second part 
of the clause ; ‘nor do we make war upon them unbecomingly, as we 
should be doing if we were not signally wronged by them.’ This satisfies 
the meaning of éxzpewdis better (cp. iii. 55 med. éy pévros TH word yp odder 
denpewtorepov tnd hycy obre éwdbere ore tpeAAQoare) and there are two 
pretty clear instances of a similar confusion in Thucydides*. But the 
order of words (not 008° lexperas bmorparevouey) and the use of xi 
before &adepdyrws make it more likely that the charge implied in éx- 
apenws is admitted by the speaker. é«mpewds contrasts the hostility 
between Corinth and Corcyra with the friendship between Corinth and 
her other colonies just referred to. 


GAAd tov és (cov th Te ipya Spolws nal tovs Adyous mpiv &- 
aywviferGar kahordvra. otros 8’ ob apiv modtopKetv rd xwplov, .7.A. 
If we interpret &ayori(eoGa: in the natural sense as in the footnote, 
‘before appealing to arms,’ the whole clause becomes obscure and over- 
loaded : for, instead of the simple ‘ who offers arbitration before fighting,’ 


1 In Thuc. i. 11, 1. 2 rijs rpopijs dwopig .. . Tdv aTpardy tddoow 
fyyayov, we have this commoner use: in Thuc. iii. 98 fin. Anpoodérys 
3 wept Navwaxroy . . . dwedreipOn, Tois wempaypévors poBovpevos rovs 
*A@nvaious we have the strict dative of cause. 

* iii, 11 med. Gua piv ydp paprupiy éxpawro py dy rods ye looyjpous 
Gxovras el ph rs Hdixouv ols bmfecay, fvarparevav. ‘They pointed to 
the fact that a city which had an equal vote with them would not join in 
their expeditions unwillingly, as would be the case unless those whom they 
attacked were in the wrong.’ iv. 86 med. ov3¢ doaph riv tAcvOepiay 
vopitw impépey, el rd wdrpov wapeis rd wA€ov Trois bAlyous 9 7d EAXacoor 
Trois maar SovAdoatyu. ‘And Ido not consider that I am bringing you 
liberty in a questionable form, as / should do if 1 were to enslave 
the many to the few or the few to the people.’ (dogaAj with a few 
MSS., or dv vapf, may be read here.) 
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we have ‘who makes his actions fair equally with his words before Ch. 39, 
fighting,’ i.e. who makes his words fair before his actions are unfair, 1.3. 
that is before fighting. 

As a parallel to the misleading correspondence in sound without 
a correspondence in sense between zply diaryowi(ecOa: and wply wodsopeeiy 
we may quote vi. 60 BePaorépay yap abr@ carnpiay elva: Sporoyhoayr: 
per’ ddcias, } dpynévrs 8:0 Slens érXOeiv, where not dpynbévr: but did dkens 
éAGeiy corresponds in sense to dpoAcyhoarr:. 

There is no reason why &a-yori(eoOar, a word of quite general mean- 
ing, dydéy signifying originally a contest in the games, should not be used 
of contending at law as well as contending in arms. There is however 
a passage in [Dem.] de Halon. 8, where d:ayavi{ecba: is opposed to 
naleoba:: wins tueis on . . . bmdelxvvre Exacww dvOpwmas Sri obdé wept 
évds abraw Siayaneiobe, ef ye wept trav by rp Oaddrry, od gare loxdeyr, 
py SvaywvietoGe GAAd Sixdorece ; 

On the whole it is impossible to decide with certainty between the two 
renderings: this is one of the passages in which Thucydides has ex- 
pressed a simple idea in an obscure and difficult way. 

Of course the words cannot mean, as sometimes explained, that the 
Corcyraeans should have given up Epidamnus before fighting: for they 
could not give it up before they had got it! The meaning might be 
that they should have withdrawn their blockading force from it before 
offering arbitration, or before ‘ proceeding to fight it out’—the original 
demand of the Corinthians, ch. 28, 1.13; but there is no reference, as 
in that case there ought to be, to their non-compliance with thi 
demand, in the sentence which follows here: ofro: & ob wpiy wodsopeciy 
7d xopiov, «.T.r. 


éyxAnpdrov 52 pévov dperédyous otras rHv perd rds mpdgtas rovrov 1. 15, note. 
pi) Kowvevely. . 

pévow is an awkward anticipation of obras raw perd rds apdtes 
rovraw pi) Kkowvoveiv. ‘You ought not—when the grounds of accusa- 
tion against them are thus the only things in which you do not share 
—this being so (ofrws) to share in the consequences of their actions. 
There is a very harsh change of subject from the Corcyraeans, the 
subject of the previous clauses, to the Athenians. 

No MS. of any importance has the words except the Munich MS. 
(Bekker’s G). The Laurentian (C) has the word éyxAnparov only: 
as it omits éywAnpdrov at the beginning of the next chapter the 
word may have been accidentally transposed (Croiset). In some of 
the inferior MSS. in which the words occur they are on the margin 
only. And the readings vary between pdvar and pédrov, duerdxous 
and dyerdxos. As it is no habit of the MSS. of Thucydides to 
omit clauses simply because they are obscure, we may safely conclude 
that Thocydides never wrote these words at all. (See further in Classen’s 
critical note.) 
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Two alternative reasons may be suggested for their insertion in 


1.15, note. a few MSS. 


(1) The Corinthians have just said ‘The Corcyraeans ought not to 
apply to you when (A) you who never shared their power will give them 
aid, and (B) you who never shared their crimes will share their responsi- 
bility. They should (C) have shared their power with you if you are 
now to share the consequences with them.’ Clause C answers in sense 
both to A and B: at first sight it seems to answer to A only. The 
words by«Anydrev 3¢ pévew, x.7.A4., may be an attempt to supply a 
fourth clause answering to B. 

Or (2) the words may have arisen out of glosses, on some of the clauses 
preceding, which were mistaken for part of the text, and added to and 
altered so as to make some kind of sense. E. g. there may have been 
a note dyxAnpdroy duéroxo: on ray dyapropdray dwoyeréperot, and 
another ray perd rds wpdfes Trovray xowovery on kowd cal ra dwo- 
Balvoyra éxew. 


Ch. 40, «al Sons pa rots Sefapévois, ef cuwdpovotcr, wéAquov dvr’ cipfvys 


ay 


wothon, It is unnecessary to explain ¢«f coxppovoto: as an illogical 
addition properly forming part of another sentence. The con- 
fasion of thought thus attributed to the writer would be far greater 
than in places like those quoted just above, p. 122, footnote 2. We 
should have to sappose that Thucydides meant ‘ the treaty only applies 
to men who will not involve in war those who receive them (and wil/ 
not receive others), if they are prudent.’ 

The position of yf after, not before, Sens and the parallelism with 
the preceding clause, Soris pi) dAAcu abrdy dwoorepiy dopadeias detru, 
show that the Corinthians are thinking of the case of an ally who may 
safely be received, and consequently not of the prudence which would 
prevent the reception of an ally altogether, but of the prudence which 
in some cases would make it safe to receive him?'. 


Ch. 41, td MySiud clearly in one or two passages means the great war of 


1. 6, 


480-479 only, and does not include Marathon. Ini. 14, lL. 5 é6Alyow re wpd 
Trav Mndixov wat tov Aapelou Gaydrov, the addition of the words ‘ before 
the death of Darius’ (485) would be unmeaning if ra Mydiad included 
the events of 490 as well as of 480: and apd ray Mnaxdy seems to be 
explained by spd rijs Béptov orpareias just below. 


1 It is possibly worth suggesting that «l Gaxppovovics May mean, not 
‘if they are prudent,’ but, like #y orp povdiper in the speech of 
Sthenelaidas, i. 86, 1. 7, ‘if they are honest’ and do their plain duty to 
their new allies, not trying to back out of their engagements. If the 
word can bear this sense here, when the context suggests so strongly that of 

rudence, the meaning will be clear, ‘not one who will involve those 
who receive him, if they are honest men, in war.’ 
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Ch. 40, 1. 7—Ch. 51, £11. 


Cp. i. 23, 1. 1 r&e 82 wpérepoy Epyow péjorov txpdxOn 1d Mydixdv, Ch. 41, 
where the reference is clearly as the context shows to the events of 1. 6. 
480-479 only. 

Hence in i. 41, 1. 5, the words spds rdv Alywyrév bwip rd Mnbdixd 
wédepoy do not settle the vexed question as to whether the war referred 
to between Athens and Aegina began before the battle of Marathon or 
not. 

In i. 73, 1. 1a however rd 5¢ Myndad xa) 50a avrol fymore, opposed to - 

Ta wayv wadad, includes Marathon which is mentioned below. In no 
place does ra Mn&«d include any of the battles with the Medes later 
than 479: cp. 1. 69, 1. 1 76 re xpairov édcayres abrods riy abd pera Td 
Mndxa xparivas. 


The inscription relating to the two Athenian fleets sent to Corcyra, Ch. 51, 
C. I. A. 179, vol. i. with Miiller-Striibing’s additional filling-up,C.I. A. 1, 11. 
179, vol. iv. Part i., is as follows :— | 


A. 1 [A@nvaios dyfA]woay és Képx(upay rade. °En? ’A] 
[YevBous Apyolvros wat ént rips Bovdts, J K- 
[priddns Saclvov] TeOpdoros mpw@ros typappya- 
[reve, rapla] lepay xpnydrow ris "A@nvala- 

§ (8 4% aes de Keplapéow nal fuvdpxovres, ols 
[Kpdrns Navtrjovos Aapmwrpeds typaypdreve 
[wapé3ocay] orparnyois és Képaupay ois 
(spwros &x)wAdovot,  <Aaxedapovig  Aand- 
[8p, Uipwréqg] Alfavei, Aroripy  Evavupel, 

10 [éwi rijs ... yw)ridos apuraveias apdrns xpvu- 
[ravevodons, rlpeis wal Bina tyépar éoveAndv- 
(Ovlas...... ] PTO). 


B. (Em ’AvevSous) dpyovros xat tui ris BovAfjs, 
[gp Kperiadns} @acivov TeOpdcoros xparos é- 
15 [ypaxpdreve, raplias lepiv xpnpdraw rijs 'A- 
[Onvaias,. . . . . .Jns “Epxteds wal fuvapyxor- 
[res, ols Ed@ias Alloxpovos ‘AvapdrAdvorios 
[éypappdreve, wapé]8ocay orparyyois ts Kép- 
19 [wupay ois Beuvréploas lewAdovor, TAavcom 
(é< Kepapdov, Meray]éve: Kotrei, Apaxovzi- 
[3p Barney, eat ris} Alavrisos mwpvrayelas 
[. ... 9s) wpuravevovon]s Ty TeAcv[raig Hyé- 
[pq ris mpurayelas? .. .] 





1 Six talents: wévre(II) réAavra(T) + réAavrov(T). 

* The imperfect state of this word and of the name of the Prytany in 
1. 10, gives rise to the carlin Sar difficulty discussed on pp. 32, 52. 
If we fill up wpaérns here and Alavri8os there, the two fleets were dispatched 
at an interval of about three weeks. If we fill up rpirys dy8dns or 
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ual oleo@e viv gavyiay ob rovras raw drvOpiwew tai wicictow dpeciv 
of dy vp pty wapaccevy Sieaa updcowar, TH 82 -yrdspy, fy ddiccwras, Spr 
dor ph lacrpiporres, GAA’ bul rH py Avweitv re CAAous cal airol 
épuvépeves py BAdwrecGas ro Icon vépere. 

dwt v@ pr Avweiv, «.7.A., may also mean ‘on the principle of not 
annoying others and not incurring damage by defending yourselves,’ 
i.e. ‘and putting up with anything sooner than face the expense and 
loss of self-defence’; a satirical and exaggerated description of Lace- 
daemonian sloth. But this would probably have been expressed by éai 
Ty mere Avwciy DAAovs phre adrot duvrdpevo: BAdwreaGa:! : as the sentence 
stands u@ is so placed as not to influence dyavdpera : the Corinthians 
do not deny that the Lacedaemonians sometimes fight in self-defence. 

There is much to be said for Classen’s translation : ‘ You attach an 
equal value to not annoying others and to avoiding the damage which 
would be incurred in defending yourselves’: you go on as if the two 
principles were identical and make the former an excuse for acting on 
the latter. Bat vr@ pd Avweiy @Aows, not dri rg pd Avwreiy DAovs, would 
be required *. 

For rd foow véwere as translated in the Notes, ‘you measure out 
equality’ or ‘deal out international justice,’ cp. vi. 16 med. ra ica vépow 
va dpors dvrafcodre, 


@ wai & SyAov pGAAovw love: dal 

These words can hardly be anything but an apology for the repetition 
of the old story of the Persian War. But there are objections to every 
way of getting this meaning out of them. The rendering suggested in 
the Notes, according to which Spi is supplied after &’ SyAow ora: and 
wpeofadAopérccs is a dative of interest referring to the Athenians, might be 
defended by iv. 10 med., where a dative of interest is used close to a verb 
which ought to govern it but does not: éwo,ep dean: 5é, eaivep yateriv 
dv edwropow fova: : ‘if we give ground, we shall find that the position 
thongh difficult in itself is easy to the enemy’.” But it is hard to 
believe that in either place Thucydides would have written in so am- 
biguous a manner. 


évadrys here, we must fill up Acewrides there the only other tribe whose 
name has the night namber of letters); and the interval was much 
longer Holzapfel, Berliner Studien, vol. vii. 3, SS’. A ‘Prytany’” was 
the tenth part of a year, Le. about five weeks, during which the members 
sag ere tribe formed the Standing Committee of the Council of s00. 

* Wilkins, Speeches from Thucydides Translated, ad loc. 

2 As in the parallels quoted by Classen, iii. 3 init. payor pipes végewres 
Aeon eee: iii. 48 init. gre ofaty eiéov veiparre: pyre 

cee. 

* The place in iv. 10 is quoted and the difficulty of the dative specially 


remarked on by Dionysius of Halicamassus Thuc. Propr. 12‘, so that 
we cannot be confhdent that the text is corrupt. 
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Kriiger and Stahl, both excellent authorities on grammatical] points, Ch. 78, 
take wpoBadAopévois in a passive sense referring to the persons who would }), 19. 138. 
be expressed by a dative after the active verb spoféAAw, ‘to men who 
are always having our exploits flung in their faces.’ They rely on the 
analogy of morevoya: and isolated uses of éwcr:papau, Isocr. 12. 149 (160), 
and dweAotpa:, Xen. Symp. 4. 31. But this passive use of spofdAAopat 
is very doubtful, and as Boehme says, the idea would inevitably have 
been expressed by wpoBadAAdpeva. 

Perhaps it is best to cut the knot by reading spofaAAdpeva, and 
supposing that wpofaAAopévos is a mere slip of the pen by some early 
copyist. 


kal dhLaccotpevar ydp dv rats fupBoAalas mpds trols Evpudyous Ch. 77, 
Sixarg cai wap’ tyiv atrots dv rots Spools vino mafcavres tds |. 1. 
kploas dAobixciv SoxoOpev, 

Something is known about the institution commonly called dixa: dad 
oupBérov': something is also known about the judicial arrangements in 
force between Athens and her subject allies*. But it must be admitted 
that the evidence for asserting that the name 8ixa dwd cupBddAow was 
applied to trials in which Athens and her subject allies were concerned, 
though it has a certain weight, is far from conclusive. It is therefore 
impossible to say with confidence whether the Bisa: fu~SdAaar spoken of 
in Thuc. i. 77 were 3ina: dwd cupAdday, or ‘suits relating to contracts,’ 

‘ civil suits.’ 

The word ovpBddaos* may be derived either from ovpBodoy (or 
ovpBods}), an agreement between two states for regulating trials of cases 
between them or citizens of them, or either state and a citizen of the 
other; or else from cupBdéAaoy, a contract. 

The places in the Inscriptions mentioned in the Notes on p. 67, foot- 
note 3, as evidence of the existence of cduBora between Athens and her 
dependent allies are too fragmentary to be quite satisfactory. 


1 See Inscriptions cited p. 67, footnote (3); also Hicks, Manual 
of Greek Inscriptions, pp. 43-45 (Aeanthia and Chalcis, fifth century), 
pp. 127-129, p. 250 § 6, p. 255 (cuvOnxas between Teos and Lebedns, end of 
fourth century); Aristotle, Politics, iii. 1. 4; 9.6, 7; Demosthenes or Hege. 
sippae his contemporary, de Halon. 9-13 (very important) ; ee) 
ce. Alcib. 18; [Aristotle] ‘Athen. Polit. 59. 6; Harpocrat. s.v. évpBodal. 

2 [Xen.] Polit. Athen. 1. 16-18 (important; translated in Part i. 
Introd. ii. p. lix) ; Antiph. de Caed. Herod. 47: Thuc. here and viii. 48; 
and Inscr. cited on p. 68, footnote 1; also C. I. A. IV. i. 22a; Ar. 
Av. 1420-1460; Athenaeus, ix. p. 407 B. 

3 Hesychius has a notice, fuyzBodrpaias Bias’ "Arrixol rd xara cup- 
BéA(aija: whence Cobet, Nov. Lect. p. 168, reads EvpBoArpalass here for 
EvpBodaias. But as Hesychius does not quote Thucydides by name we 
cannot use his words as an argument either way. 
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Ch. 77, C.I.A.IV. i. 61 a, referring to Selymbria after its revolt and reduction 


LL 


by Alcibiades, is as follows! : 
Soa 8 djAAa fupBdaalija wporot Fy Trois I- 
[Sd@ras wplds rods l&dra[s] 4} iddrrp wpds 7d K- 
[owdy 4 (rq) woc]v@ wpds lidern[y] A ddy re AA[A]o yiy- 
[yyra, dia]Avew a[p]ds dAAvAous’ & re 3 dy dugtoBn- 
[r@o1, Sina)s elvas ded fupBdra0. 

These words do prove our point for one subject city. The treaty 
provides for the settlement of existing business contracts (¢{vySdéAaa) by 
Sixa: dwd fupBdrwv, which fvpuBoAa had therefore been in force between 
Athens and Selymbria before its revolt, when it was a dependent ally. 

C.1. A. IV. i. 96, referring to Mitylene after its reduction, contains the 
words— 

[... Meas 83éy[re(or a)s wpds "AOny[aiaw robs lmoxéwov- 
s walra rds fu[pBolAds at foaly mpd rovrov rod yxpévov*. 

Without laying stress on the inserted words spd rovrou rod ypéyov, the 
words at fca({y] show that the reference is to fuyzSodal in force before 
the reduction of Mitylene when it was an independent ally: that they 
were to continue in use for the future and for new law-suits is only 
a probability. 

The positive statements from Hesychius and the other lexicons, 
quoted on footnote 3 to p.67, which, if true, would prove the point, 
may be inaccurate references to [Aristotle] Athen. Polit. 59. 6. Speak- 
ing of the OecpoOéra, the last six Archons, the author says «al rd odp- 
Boda 7a wpds rds wéAas obrot xupodar wal rds Sixas rds dwd TY cupBddrAQw 
eladyovo:. The statements in the lexicons, one of which refers to the 
authority of Aristotle, may be taken from this passage: and if so, they 
are unfounded. For they clearly refer to the notorious grievances of the 
subject-allies under the frs¢ Athenian empire; this is shown by the words 
Trois bwnxdacs in two of them, for the allies under the second empire were 
not drfxoo, and by the words in the citation from Hesychius, «ai rovro 
qv xaderdvy. But the passage in the Athen. Polit. describes the state 
of things existing when the treatise was written: i.e. soon after 328. 
It cannot therefore refer to the first empire which had long vanished, 
or even to the second, which the Athenians had been forced to relinquish 
in 338 after the battle of Chaeronea, with the exception of the cleruchies 
in Samos, Lemnos, Imbros and Scyros*; rds réAecs must therefore refer 


1 Adopting Stahl’s filling up of the first line (De Sociorum Athenien- 
sium Iudiciis, Miinster, 1882). Kirchhoff reads ra 82 d}AAa fupBodra [1 la 
wporou éy rots [[Sdwras|. But fvufora év rots l8:drrars makes no sense. 

1 The restoration rods émoxuwous cannot be considered certain.—It is 
difficult to gather anything certain from C. I. A. ii. 11, referring to 
Phaselis, partly owing to gaps which have to be filled up: partly from 
the doubt whether it refers to a normal or to an exceptional case. 

> Athen. Polit. 6a. 2. 
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wholly or mainly to independent cities with whom the Athenians Ch. 77, 
contracted cupBoAa. The statements in the lexicons probably, therefore, } 1, 
refer to some other passage in Aristotle, and may stand for what they 
are worth, confirmed as they are by the fragmentary inscriptions above 
quoted. 

Sach is the external evidence for the theory that 8ira: dwd cvpBdrav 
were in force between Athens and her subject-allies in the time of 
the Peloponnesian war. There are, however, objections to the’ 
theory, chiefly arising from what we know about ica: dwd cupBdraw 
generally. 

(r) In all cases known to us they were between independent states, 
such as Carthage and Etruria, Athens and Macedonia. This, however, 
is not conclusive’. The phrase may in the case of Athens have been a 
form intended to conciliate the subject-allies and preserve the shadow of 
independence. As Athens probably had &lxa: dwd cupBdAow with her 
independent allies while they retained their independence—Samos, 
Chios, and Lesbos—and as all the allies were originally independent, 
the circumstances of the case and the inscription relating to Mitylene 
quoted above suggest that the name lear dwd cupSdAow was retained 
when they were reduced to subjection. The expression in formal 
treaties of the terms on which they were to be connected with Athens 
for the future (footnote 1 to p. 68) proves that some show of independence 
was maintained. 

(2) The usual rule with dixa: dd ovpBédrow was that they were tried 
in the defendant’s court?. It is difficult to suppose that if an Athenian 
or the Athenian state sued a citizen of Abdera or Naxos or Ephesus 
the case was tried in the latter city*, and such a practice is inconsistent 
with wap’ #piv abrois in this passage of Thucydides as here taken (see 
below). 

(3) In the defence composed by the orator Antiphon for the Mityle- 
naean charged with the murder of Herodes (§ 78), the speaker is repre- 
sented as saying, in proof of the loyalty of his father to Athens, that he 
did not like others quit Mitylene for the lands of ‘ your enemies’ on the 


1 [Dem.] de Halon. 12, shows that ovy~Boda might be conceived of as 
in force with a dependent and tributary state, such as the orator assumes 
Macedonia to have been. 

3 This is a probable conclusion from [Dem.] de Halon. 13 ddd’ Spas 
.... 0K éAdvorréAce aUuBodrAa woincapévous ob7’ tx Maxe8ovlas mieiv 
"AGnvace Sixas Anpopdvous (i.e. as plaintiff ; Beas 8:3dva: would be said 
of the defendant) of7’ #yuiv els Maxedoviay. Cf. Dict. Ant. vol. ii. 
1. 734 b (3). 

5 We cannot safely argue a priori that Athenians were more likely to 
do wrong to, than to suffer wrong from, citizens of subject states, so 
that Athenians would mostly be defendants in suits, and the majority 
of trials would take place at Athens. We might argue with equal 
plausibility that the litigious Athenians would constantly prosecute. 
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Ch. 77, l. 1—Ch. 103, ft. 1. 


have been tried in the city of the defendant even when he was a member 
of an allied state. We must then translate, ‘For, though we (a) put 
ourselves at a disadvantage in such of our suits with our allies as are 
regulated’ by treaty, and (5) have established’ (i.e. for the allies) * ‘the 
(well-known) courts at Athens itself under impartial laws, we are accused 
of chicanery.’ But there is no indication in the Greek of so important 
a distinction between the institutions referred to in the two clauses: we 


Ch. 77, 
L1. 


should expect at least éAaccovpero: uty ydp—aap’ jyiv 3¢ abrois. The — 


second clause looks far more like an explanation of the first, rds xploes 
being the decisions of the gupBoAatac dixa: themselves. 

The same objection holds against referring (with Classen) the first 
clause to suits with the still independent allies, Chios and Lesbos. For 
the subject allies are referred to throughout chs. 76, 77, not the inde- 
pendent allies. The Athenians are defending themselves against the 
charges to which the sxd/ection of their allies had exposed them ”. 


raxliLav St wavras ravine tous év ri woAe Kal atrovs Kai 
yuvaixas cal traidas. 

A scholium on the passage runs—wdyras ravdnpel] 1d wdyras, abrovs 
wal yuvaixas nai waidas, 10d 82 wavdnuel, pndevds ey rais ol«lus ino- 
Aewopévov. Hence it has been supposed that the words rai adrods al 
yuvaixas xai waiéas are a gloss which has crept into the text from this or 
some similar note. No doubt there are many places where the occur- 
rence of certain words both in our present text and in a scholium shows 
that the author of the scholium could not have read them in the text, 
and points to the source whence they arose*. Here however the ex- 
pression is a forcible one in itself, and the scholinm may only mean that 
the words «ai abrots xai yuvaikas xai waidas in the text themselves explain 
wayrTas. 


ol 3° dy “lddpy Sexdrp tra... fuvéByoay pds rots Aaxedacpovious, 
&.T.X. 

Kriiger’s emendation rerdpry is highly probable. If 3exdé7q is right, 
Thucydides anticipates the course of events by five or six years in order 


! It is impossible to separate abrois from ypiv (with some editors) 
and translate the word ‘for the allies’; because a’rois is required to 
emphasize jpiv, ‘ before our own juries.’ 

2 A. Frankel, De Condicione, &c., Sociorum Atheniensium : a ve 
complete discussion of the whole subject, which has been followed in 
many points, though not in all, in the above note. See also Dict. Ant. 
vol. ii. s.v. Symbola. There is an interesting article dealing generally 
with the judicial rights of the Athenian allies and the inscriptions or 
passages which throw light on them, and taking in the main the view 
of Thuc. i. 77 here regarded as less probable, by the late Professor 
Morris, in the American Journal of Philology, v. (1884) p. 298 ff. 

3 See Marchant’s Thucydides, Book ii. p. xxxvii. 
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ar > to complete the account of the siege of Ithome, going back when he 
has done so to the alliance of Megara with Athens, which must have 
followed closely on the Argive alliance. But why should Thucydides 
have hesitated to interrupt the account of the blockade of Ithome, as 
he has done before (ch. ror), and as he interrupts the narrative of the 
blockades of Thasos and Aegina and of the Egyptian expedition? There 
is no parallel in this section of his work to an ‘anticipation ’ like this. 

A far more serious objection to Sexdr is that if it were genuine, the 
expedition of 1500 Lacedaemonians and 10,000 allies to Doris, which 
led to the battle of Tanagra, must have taken place during the blockade 
of Ithome—a display of energy on the part of Sparta worthy of Athens 
herself, and quite incompatible with the language of Thucydides in 
ch. 118, 1]. 9 jovdxaéy re rd wAdoy Tov yxpdévov, dvres yey Kal mpd Tov 
py raxeis lévas és rods wordpous, el ) dvayud(avro, 7d 3é 7: Kat wodrAdpors 
olxcioas tferpydpuevor. 

Abbott, History of Greece, vol. ii. p. 322, further cites [Xen.] Rep. 
Athen. iii. 11. The writer, an earlier authority than Thucydides, 
pointing out the ill-success of the Athenians on the occasions when they 
had given assistance to the aristocratic parties in foreign states, says : 
dwrocdas 8° éwexelpycay alpeitaGa: rots BeXricrovs, ob curiveycer atrois, 
GAA’ évrds dAlyou xpévov 5 SHyes lBovAevoer> ... Touro 8 Sre efAovro 
Aaxeda:povlous dyri Meconviay, tyrds dAlyou ypévov Aaxedarpérion Kata- 
orpapdpevor Meconvious twoAdpour 'A@nvaios. The words évrds dAtyou 
xpévou show that the reference is to the battle of Tanagra, not to the 
beginning (more than thirty years after the help given to Lacedaemon) 
of the Peloponnesian war, during the earlier part of which the treatise 
was in all probability written. 

It should be mentioned that Diodorus (xi. 64. 4) describes the blockade 
of Ithome as lasting ten years: he may therefore have read 8exdrq@ in 
Thucydides, but we cannot be sure, and as a historical authority he 
is worth little, and outweighed by Pausanias, who (iv. 24. 7) speaks 
as if the settlement in Naupactus of the garrison of Ithome followed 
immediately on the dismissal of the Athenians and the Argive alliance. 

If Sexdrqw be retained, it is still quite certain that in what follows 
Thucydides goes back five or six years to the events immediately 
succeeding the dismissal of the Athenians. For the intervals of time 
mentioned by him give over twenty-eight years between the Argive 
alliance and the beginning of the Peloponnesian war: hence the Argive 
alliance was earlier than 459 B.C., and this does not allow ten years 
for the blockade of Ithomé which began about 464. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE ALCMAEONIDAE. 


MEGACLES, Archon at the time of Cylon’s attempt 


(? 632 B.C.). 

CLEISTHENES ALCMAEON, General in the war with 
of Sicyon. Cirrha (?), circ. §90; enriched by 
Croesus (?) (Hdt. vi.125. But Croesus 

a not begin to reign till 560). 
AGARISTE mm. MEGACLES, leader of the ‘ Parali,’ 
(Hdt. vi. 127, and opponent of Pisistratus (circ. 
130, 131). §60) after whose second restoration 

he went into exile (Hdt. i. 64). 

CLEISTHENES. Said to have bribed the Pythia HIPPOCRATES. 


to effect the overthrow of Hippias and the re- 
storation of the Alcmaeonidae (511 B. c. Hdt. v. 
62, 66; Athen. Polit. 19). Banished by the 
Spartans at the instigation of his rival Isagoras, 
who was soon overthrown by the people. Clei- 
sthenes returned and carried out his political 
reforms (508 B.C.). 


MEGACLES XANTHIPPUS 2. AGARISTE 
DINOMACHE m. CLEINIAS PERICLES. 
ALCIBIADES, 


N.B.—No ancient writer mentions the return of the Alcmaconidae 
after their first banishment (degvyla). Plutarch (Solon, 11) says that 
the records at Delphi called Alcmaeon the general of Athens in the war 
with Cirrha. If this be so, they must have been recalled by that time, 
i.e. about 590 B.C. 

See Abbott, Herodotus v. vi. p. 137 ff, p. 316: and Prof. J. H. 
Wright’s excellent study of Cylon and the earlier history of the 
Alcmaeonidae, reprinted from Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, 
vol. iii. 1892. He gives reasons for thinking (1) that Cylon was a young 
man when he made his attempt, which therefore occurred not long after 
his Olympic victory (640, if we can trust the lists of victors), perhaps as 
early as 636: (2) that mpurdves was an old name for dpxovres, and 
that the discrepancy between Herodotus and Thucydides may have 
arisen from the use of the word zpurdyes for the Archons in the 
authority used by Herodotus and from a misinterpretation of it by 
Herodotus who added trav vauepdpaw. 
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“nal por evtepyeola SdelAcrar” (ypaias riv dc SaAdapivos mpo- 
dyyeAow ris dvaxuphoens Kal tiv Trav yehupav, fv evdas mpoe- 
errofoaro, rére 8" abrdv ob &dAvoww). 

The words rj ... mpodyyeAoww rijs dvaxaphoews might in themselves 
mean either ‘the previous notice to the King of the retreat of the 
Greeks’ or ‘ the waming to the King to retreat *.’ 

It is however quite impossible that the words can refer to the famous 
notice of the intended Greek retreat sent by Themistocles to mislead the 
King before the battle of Salamis. This interpretation is excluded 
by the sharp opposition between the harm which Themistocles did to 
Xerxes while Xerxes was attacking him and the good he did him when 
Themistoclkes was safe and Xerxes in danger*. The former message, 
if Themistocles meant to admit his responsibility for it at all, must be 
among the wAciora xaxd for which he apologizes. 

But Thucydides speaks of a message from Salamis ‘waming the 
King about his retreat.’ Herodotus speaks of a message from Andros, 
telling the King that he might retreat at leisure, as Themistocles had 
dissuaded the Greeks from breaking down the bridges at the Hellespont. 
Which is right ? 

Plutarch (Themist. 16, cp. 28) says that after the battle of Salamis 
Themistocles sent to the King, apparently from Salamis itself—Andros 
is not mentioned—wamning him to retreat as quickly as he could, since 
the Greeks intended to make for the Hellespont and break down the 
bridges: he, meanwhile, would try to delay them. This account 
exactly fits in with Thucydides’ incidental reference, and may represent 
what really happened. Herodotus may very well have got hold of 
a mistaken account. His imputation of treasonable motives to Themis- 
tocles’ message is improbable in itself, and may indicate that his whole 
account is coloured by the natural feelings of patriotic Athenians after 
the open treason of Themistocles at a later time *. 

It must be admitted that Plutarch’s authority as an independent 
witness is worthless. For in the Life of Aristides, 9, he agrees in the 
essential point with Herodotus, i.e. he says that Themistocles told the 
King not that the bridges would be broken down, but that he had dis- 
suaded the Greeks from breaking them down. But that in the passage 
from the Life of Themistocles he is following some earlier account is 
indicated by the fact that nearly all the other late writers (three of 
them earlier than Plutarch at the end of the first century a. D.) who 


1 They could not so well mean ‘the notice to the King about his 
retreat,’ i.e. that he might retreat at leisure. 

2 We need not therefore discuss the further question whether Themis- 
tocles can have hoped ‘ barbato imponere regi’ by representing his first 
message as meant for the best. 

3 See Abbott, Hist. of Greece, vol. ii. 4. 22. 
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retail the story agree with Thucydides and Platarch’s Themistocles:— Ch, 137, 
Cornelius Nepos, the friend of Cicero (Them. §. 9), Diodorus (xi. 19.5) L 26. 
and Trogus in the so-called epitome of him by Justin, ii. 13. 3-7 
(Diodorus and Trogus lived in the Augustan age), Frontinus, ii. 6. 8 (end 
of first century A.D.}, Polyaenus, i. 30. 3 (middle of second century). 
Herodotus’ version is found however in Aristides the rhetorician, vol. ii. 
p- 293 (Dindorf), towards the end of the second century, quoting from 
a Socratic dialogue of Aeschines, the disciple of Socrates. 

We may therefore take the words of Thucydides in the sense indi- 
cated by Plutarch, and reject the story of the message as given by 
Herodotus. 


Sévros BaowAdws abrg Mayryciay puey dprov, f wpovépepe wevrixovra Ch. 138, 
Taédayra Tov inavrov, Adpipaxov 52 olvov (é8éne. ydp woAvovérarov = 1. 24. 
wav tére evar), Muotvra 52¢ sipov. 

The suggestion, originally made by Kohler', that the King made 
Themistocles a present of Myus and Lampsacus though they were at 
the time in the hands of the Greeks, to be enjoyed by him when he could 
get them, is by far the least unsatisfactory explanation of this puzzling 
statement. For if the fact was so, we can understand better than on any 
other theory why Thucydides after his manner (see Introd. iii. to Part i.) 
leaves the statement unexplained. Busolt quotes as a parallel the case 
of Myrina and Gryneum. These were, like Lampsacus, Aeolian cities 
on the sea-coast which are known to have paid tribute to Athens. But 
Xenophon says that they were presented by Xerxes to Gongylus the 
Eretrian who (Thuc. i. 128) took Pausanias’ letter to him, and—a fact 
about which Xenophon cannot have been mistaken—that they were 
in the possession of Gongylus’ son when Xenophon himself returned 
with the Ten Thousand (Xen. An. vii. 8.8; Hell. iii. 1. 6). 

Several other explanations are possible, but they present great 
difficulties. 

(1) The statement may be simply false. It has been suggested that 
Thucydides took it hastily from Stesimbrotus of Thasos (Introd. ii. Part i.) 
or some other source hostile to Themistocles ; whose political enemies 
no doubt took a pleasure in filling in the details of his subserviency to 
the King. Thucydides’ evident admiration for Themistocles and the 
obvious regret with which he records his apostasy is strongly against the 
supposition. And the statement, if not a malicious invention but 
a mere error, was a very obvious one, which Thucydides, interested as 
he was in the beginnings of the Athenian league (i. 89 of dwd ‘Iavias 
wal ‘EdAnoxdévrou (vppaxos h8n dpecrnxdres dwd Bactdéws) was unlikely 
to make or to repeat. 

(2) Improbable as it seems in face of the words just quoted, we cannot 





1 Abhandl. der Berlin. Akademie, 1869, p. 114. 
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Ch. 188, pronounce it absolutely impossible that the liberation of the Greek 


1. 24. 


Ch. 140, 


footnote I. 


cities on the coast of Asia was a slow process, and that a few places in the 
position of Lampsacus and Myus remained in the King’s power for 
fifteen or twenty years after the formation of the Delian league. The 
Tonian cities at least were unwalled (Thuc. iii. 33) ; and Colophon, which 
was close to, though not on, the sea and had been a tributary of 
Athens, fell into Persian hands owing to internal dissensions in 430 B. C. 
Thucydides (iii. 34) only mentions the fact incidentally: if he had passed 
it over and if we found a stray notice implying that Colophon belonged 
to the King in that year, we should not be disposed to believe it. Again 
Thacydides (ii. 97) informs us that the Greek cities in Thrace paid 
tribute to Seuthes, who succeeded Sitalces in 424 B.C., as well as his 
own barbarian subjects; probably during the weakness of Athens after 
the Sicilian expedition. Something similar may conceivably have been 
the case on the coast of Asia in the early days of the league. 

Hat. vi. 42 says of the settlement of the Ionian cities by Artaphermnes 
after the revolt, pdépous erate éxdorroos, of xara xwpny BiareAdovcr ~xovres 
de rovrov rou xpévov alet ér: wat bs bye ds brdyOnoay bf ‘Apradépveos. 
It is quite impossible that the tributes were paid, though no doubt 
(Thuc. viii. 5) they were recorded in the King’s books or the like: but 
Herodotus’ words taken as they stand imply more than this, and point 
to something which we cannot fully explain in the relation of the Greek 
cities in Asia to the Persian King. 

(3) This passage of Herodotus might suggest that the quotas of 
defaulting Greek cities were raised from other parts of the satrapies to 
which they belonged, and that what Themistocles really obtained from 
the King was the sum at which Myus and Lampsacus were assessed. 
But if this were so, Thucydides quite misrepresents the state of the 
case. He speaks, not of the revenues of these cities, but of the cities 
themselves, assigned to Themistocles ‘for wine and meat,’ according 
to the well-known Persian practice’: and he alludes to the fruitful 
vineyards of Lampsacus (&dxe: yap woAvowdraroy ray rére eiva:) as the 
reason why Lampsacus in particular was presented to him. 


There exists a copy of an inscription ’, itself lost, said to have been 
found at Tegea, but in the Spartan dialect, recording contributions of 
money as well as ships, and apparently provisions, ‘for the war’ (worrdy 
wéAepov). The Melians contribute twenty minae, so that the inscription 





1 Xen. An. i. 4. 9 al 82 xpos, dv als doxhvovy, Mapuvcdrides Foay, es 
(dvnv deBouéva:: Plato, Alcib. i. p. 1233 B yxwpay wavy woAAty xal 
dyabiy - . . ty wadeiv rods Emyaplouvs (dvny rijs Baowdws -yuvaids 
elvas 82 xal GAAny hy ad Kxadeio6a: Kadvwrpay, «.7.A., eal dvdpara ~yew 
éxdorous raw téwaw dw0 ixdorov Tay Kéo pon. 

2 Rohl, I. G. A. 69; Hicks, Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
43. The names x fiat and ’Epéo:o: in the inscription are uncertain and 
so do not help to fix the date. 
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must be earlier than 416 when Melos fell into the hands of the Ch, 140, 
Athenians. It may, however, be earlier than the Peloponnesisn War : footnote 1. 
Busolt ascribes it to the time of the Persian wars. 
Thuc. ii. 7 speaks of fixed sums of money which were demanded from 
(but never that we know of paid by) the Sicilian allies of Sparta; 
ii, 10 mentions requisitions of provisions (rd émrh8ea ola elds iwi EfoBov 
dxdnpov éxev), and vii. 18 mentions requisitions of iron for the fortifica- 
tion of Decelea. And Agis (viii. 3), dppnOels orparg rit tx Aexedcias : 
Ta re tay fuppdxyaw hpyuporddynoer és 7d vauTixdy. 
These indications are slightly confirmed by definite mention of sums 
of money paid or about to be paid by the allies of Sparta in Plut. 
Apophth. Lac., Archidamus 7, Diod. xiv. 17. 


Thy pev ydp xaAendv Kal év epfhvy wéAw dvrlwadov rapackevdcoa- Ch. 142, 
o8a, 4 mov 81 év wodepla re cal ody focov éxelvors fav avremre- 5. 
Taxiopivey. 

It is better to sappose some definite reference as suggested in the 
Notes than to take the words as a vague threat, meaning no more than 
‘two can play at that game’: ‘much more will it be hard in a country 
exposed to attack, and when we are (as I presume by that time we 
shall be) fortified in a wéArs dyvisados opposed to Sparta.’ 

But there is something unsatisfactory in supposing (with most editors) 
aéhuyv dytiwadoy to be in apposition with my, or in making 74 an 
‘accusativus pendens,’ ‘as to the one, it is difficult to establish an 
opposition city.’ It is possible that wéAw dyriwadoy, ‘an equally- 
matched city,’ may be the subject, not the object, to wapacxevdcac@at : 
in that case, just as éy woAepdég answers to éy elpfhvy, so obx Hocov hyay 
évremrere:xiopévow, ‘when we are better’ fortified against them than 
they against us’ (whether in Athens herself or in the fortified cities 
of the empire) will answer to méAw dyrizadov. We lose, it is true, 
the opposition (solid in fact, but imperfectly expressed) between wéduy 
dyrimadoy and ¢dpovpov. But the first clause may very well refer to 
émereixiots in the widest sense of the word, while ¢povpior, ‘ a mere fort’ 
(implying a fort such as might be built by the enemy in Attica or 
by the Athenians in the Peloponnesus; cp. the following words: rijs nev 
iis BAdwrovev dy re pépos, and wAevoavras és riv éxeivwy), may define 
more precisely, and with some contempt, the general term ém:reixiors. 


vais vavoiv duvvecQar is generally translated ‘retaliate with our J. 11. 
ships.’ But then the words merely anticipate jyeis éwl tiv dxcivow 
wAevoovpeda, ch, 143, 1. 14. 





1 oby focov = uadAoy; Grammar, § 22. 
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ca 


THE name of a thing is sometimes used for the idea of it, or for § 1, 
the expression of the idea. E.g. dperf (i. 33, 1. 11) =reputation for oytetan- 
generosity ; xpéeia (i. 32, 1.10) expression of need, request; rip (i. 75, tives. 
l. 9), love of honour; dpeXia (i. 75, 1.9; 123, 1. 10), motives of expedi- 
ency; dopdAaca (i. 17, 1. 3), regard for safety, caution. 


év rots mp@ro. Not ‘the very first,’ but simply ‘first,’ or ‘as soon § 2. 
as any’ (i. 6, 1.8). So éw rots wActoras (iii. 17 init.) ‘as numerous as Adjectives. 
any,’ or ‘among the most numerous.’ 

These phrases are nearly equivalent to the ordinary superlatives, 
upwro, wXetora, to which they are often parallel. And just as BéArioros 
may mean either ‘best,’ or ‘very good,’ wAeioros ‘most,’ or ‘very 
numerous’; so ¢y Trois spwrot, ty Trois wAciorat, etc., may have a stronger 
or a weaker sense, as the following passages will show. 

In viii. go init. "Aplorapxos, dvijp év tots padAtora wal te wAciorou 
évayrios r@ Spuy, the meaning must be, ‘a very great enemy of the 
people’; not ‘the very greatest enemy,’ for, as a matter of fact, there 
were greater enemies of the people. So iii. 17 init., vii. 24 med., viii. 
68 fin. Here we have the weaker sense. 

In Plato Symp. 178 B, we have the s/ronger: ofrw wodAayx dev duodo- 
yetrar 5 “Eps év rots mpeoPbraros elvar’ mpecBuvraros 8% dy, peyiorov 
G-yabaw typiy airios éoriy, Plato has just quoted the line of Hesiod, 

mpornoroy uty “Epura Gey prricato wayTuy, 
‘the oldest,’ or ‘as old as any.’ So Thuc. iii. 81 fin. 

As to the origin of the phrase, the existence of the weaker sense 
shows that é rois mpwrot cannot stand for év rois mpwras mpuTot. 
Probably a participle should be supplied with the article from the 
context ; cp. viii. 68 fin. é» rots fvyxaradvovcr Tdv dijpor spwros Hy. 

Masculine or neuter nouns being the commonest, and the expression 
having come into use with them, the masculine or neuter, rots, was 
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‘to strike the first blow’: dpxecOa: woAdyuov, ‘to begin fighting’: i. 144, 
1. 16 wodépou 82 ote Epfoper, dpyopuévous 82 duvvovpeda. 

Cp. ii. 8 init. dpydpevor .. . wdyres Sfvrepoy dyr:AapBavovra:, ‘ when 
they are making a beginning.’ 

sociy wéAcpoy or vavpaxiay, in i. 28, 1. 9 wéAepow 82 ove elow woceiv, 
ii. 86 fin. BovAdpevos dv réxe: THY vavpaxlay worjoa, means not ‘ to fight,’ 
but ‘to cause a war,’ of the authorities of a state—‘to bring on a sea 
fight,’ of the commanders of a fleet. Cp. iv. ot fin. Maydw8as d Alo- © 
AdBov. .. . BovAduevos riy paxny movfoa ... éwerOe rods Botwrovs lévas 
éwl rovs 'A@nvaious nal Tov dyava woveto Bar, 

éxxAnolay woceiv is ‘to summon an assembly,’ éxxAnoiay woseiaGaz, ‘ to 
meet in an assembly.’ In viii. 76 éwoincay 32 nal txxdnciay ei6ds ol 
orpari@rat, the sailors of the fleet at Samos who have revolted from the 
Four Hundred, not only meet in the assembly, but are the only authority 
who can convene it: Thucydides describes them as ‘ convening ’ it. 

In i. 77 év rots dpotos vépows worhoayres rds xpices is not ‘conducting 
the trials’ (worovpevar), but ‘ having constituted the system of trials’ or 
‘the courts’: cp. Xen. Hell. v. 2. 35 rots AaxeBaspovlois E80fe.. . Topnvig 
aplow wonjoa. 

Similarly in i. 144, 1. 8 fy wal Aaxedapérco: fernAacias pi) wovesot 
phTe hpov pire trav hperépaw fupydxow, ‘do not order the formal ex- 
pulsion of’; wo:@yvra: would mean ‘ formally expel.’ 

There are cases where it is not clear why the active or the middle is 
used: e.g. ii. 15 med. xal fuvoima éf éxelvov of "AOnvainn ert Kal viv TH 
Ge eopriy SnporeAR rovoden (not toourra:): perhaps ‘ hold’ as a people, 
not ‘ keep’ as individuals. 


The aorist indicative usually speaks of a past event without regard § 7, 
to the time which it occupied, or rather considers it as having occu- Tenses : 
pied a single point of time (even when it really occupied more, e.g. Aorist. 
i. 13, 1. 26 ris re xa’ éavrots Oaddoons Kupqy mwodenouvres ixpdtnodv 
Twa, xpévoy). 

But in the case of verbs which in themselves denote a continued action 
or a permanent state, e.g. BaocAevew, to be a king, dpxay to be a ruler, 
the aorist sometimes indicates the point of time at which the action or 
state began. 

E.g. i. 4, 1. 3 Hpfe, ‘conquered’; i. 18, 1.15 of Aawedarpdérios To 
Evpwodepnogavrwv ‘EAAfvoer fyhoavro, ‘took the lead of the Greeks 
who had formed the confederacy’; cp. vi. a med. Suopor rots Xxavois 
olxfcavres fuywayres pey “EAvyo:r exAnOynoav, ‘they settled near the 
Sicani, and all together took the name of Elymi.’ 

In 1. 3, 1. 18 of... ds Exacroe “EAAnves . . . eAnOévres =‘ those who 
came to be called Hellenes,’ not, ‘ who were called Hellenes.’ 

Kriiger (Greek Grammar, § 53, 5, 1) quotes a good instance of this 
idiom, ovdels ... ebpeOjceras wddAdov ... AaBaw Evaydpou riy BaciAciay. 
wal rovrots ixeivas dy ris pddsora morevouer, el... Uerd ler emyephoree 
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Sras txacros érupdvvevoey Isocrates ix. 39 (43, 44). Here érupay- 
vevgey is shown td mean ‘ became tyrant’ by the words Aafaw ri 
BaoiAclay }. 


This ‘inceptive’ aorist requires particular notice with verbs of 
thinking or considering. 

E.g. i. 39, L 5 éwesd) Hyhoavro huas ob wepidfecOa, ‘ when they 
realised that we would not endure it’: 

102, l. 10 dAAogUAous Gua Hynodpevos, not ‘thinking’ but ‘ bethinking 
themselves’ or ‘ remembering, that they were aliens’ : 

124, 1. 9 voploavres tw’ dvayeny dpiyGa, ‘ making up your minds that 
you have no choice’: 

138, 1. ax d3vvarov voploarra elva: tmireAdca: Bacire? & iwéoxero, 
‘ finding it impossible.’ 

Under the same head probably falls the use of BovAeda, Bovredopat 
in the aorist for ‘ coming to a conclusion,’ ‘ forming a plan,’ ‘ making up 
one’s mind * : ° 

i. 73, 1.6 Swes pr Agdlas wept peyddrov wpaypdray . .. xeipow Bovdev- 
anode : 

85, 1. 2 pnd’ éweryOévres dy Bpaxe? poply hpyépas wepl woAAGY capaTror 
wal xpnydroy wal wéAewr wai 36f1s BovAciowpev, dAAG nad’ Hovxlay. 


There are four places in Thucydides i. where the use of the aorist 
participle presents a difficulty, because it seems to denote an action 
subsequent to, not prior to, the action of the main verb: i. 101, 
1. 10 Gao 82 rpiry Ere wodsopxodpevor wpoArdynoay ’AOnvalas reixés 
re xabeAdvres cai vais wapadévres, xppuard re Boa Ee dwodovva: abrixa 
wafdpevor wal 7d Aoiwdy plpey, Thy Te Fre:poy eal rd péraddAoy adéivres : 
cp. 108, 1. 12 d&porAdynoay . .. reixn re wepreAdvres cal vais wapabévres 
ddpoy re rafdpevor: 115, 1.1 owovdds éworhoayro .. . dwodévres Nicaay 
wal Unyds, «.7.A.: 117, 1.13 mpocexdpyoay dpodoyig, reixds re kaSeAdv- 
ves kai dufjpous Sévres xal vavs wapaSévres cal xpjpara .. . rafdpevor 
dwotdovvat. 

These passages are alike in meaning, and are partly to be explained 
by the natural idea that the treaty in each case did not come into full 
operation until the conditions had been fulfilled. But the phrase could 
not have been used were it not that the aorist participle is in some 
cases independent, in point of time, of the verb; denoting a simultaneous 
or even later action, which is ‘ timeless,’ or past only from the point of 
view of the speaker or writer. This is the case (a) in certain common 


1 This ‘inceptive’ use of the aorist is mentioned in the Grammars : 
e.g. Thompson, § 140, 1, and note 6; Goodwin, § 200, note 5 (b); Ru- 
therford, § 208: but it is of such importance that a note on it here seems 
desirable. It frequently colours the meaning of an aorist where it is too 
subtle to be reproduced in translation. 
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constructions, ¢Odcas FAGe or EpOacey trod, Ervyev bAOdy, wepropay rijy 
viv TynPeicay, etc.’ : (4) in a few isolated’passages. Professor Goodwin 
quotes a decisive one from Herodotus vii. 106 s«arédrwe 82 dvdpa 
rodvde Macxduny yevdpevov—referring to a later action on the part 
of Mascames. Cp. Thucydides ii. 68 init. “Apyos 7d ’AyuquAoxicdy Kal 
*AugiAoxiay Tiv DAny ierice perd Ta Tporxd olxade dvaxwphoas ... 
"Auplroyxos 5 "Apiapéa ... dudwupoy rp tavrot warpik “Apyos évopd- 
was: and iv. 112 init. cal db Bpacidas l8dw rd fiwOnpa Me Spdpy, © 
dvacrijcas roy orpardy EuBohcayrd re dOpéow wai ExwAnfiv woAATy Tois 
éy rp wéAa wapacyxévra: here éuBofoayra is subordinate to dvacrncas 
and simultaneous with it or later in point of time. 


The leading idea in a sentence is often expressed, not by the finite § 10. 
verb, but by a participle which is in form subordinate to it. Emphatic 

E.g. i. 19, 1. 1 wat of pév Aawedaipdmos ob Unoredcis éxovres pédpov participle. 
Tous fvppdyxous fyyouvro : ‘the allies who were under the Lacedaemonian 
headship were not liable to tribute.’ 

20, 1. § “Inwapxov ofovra: ... rupavvov Svra dwodaveiy, ‘was tyrant 
when he was killed.’ 

20, 1. 13 BovAdpyeva: .. . Spdcavrés re Kal eevyduvevoa, ‘wishing to do 
something worth the risk’ (see note). 

93, 1. 7 wavra dpuolws mvoOvres jweiyovro, ‘in their haste they spared 
nothing whatever.’ 

107, 1. 24 voploavres 82 dwopeiy Sey BidABwory lacorpdrevoay adrois, 
not ‘thinking that the enemy were at a loss they set out against them’ 
—for the starting of the expedition has been already mentioned ; but 
‘the expedition was made under the impression that the enemy were 
at a loss.’ 

See also notes on i. 9, 1. 1; i. 145, 1. 4 od8éy xeAevépevor worhoey. 

vi. 16 med. is a good instance: 4 7d fora véuov rd dyota dvrafiovra, 
‘or, if he claims equality, he must concede it.’ 

With o6r xai this use is particularly emphatic. i. 37,1]. 1 dvayx«aioy 
..- pvynoGévras wparov Kal hyuas wept duporépaw obrw Kwai twi rdv dAdoy 
Adyoy lévar, ‘we too are compelled to deal with both points before we 
proceed with our plea.’ 


Participles are often subordinate to each other, as well as to finite § 11. 
verbs. When two or more participles unconnected by a conjunction Participles 
are used in connection with the same verb, their relation to each other gubordi- 
must be carefully noticed in translating :-— nate to par- 

ticiples. 


? See Goodwin, Syntax of Greek Moods and Tenses, §§ 143-152, for 
a fall discussion of the subject; Rutherford, § 220, for a different view ; 
also Goodwin, Grammar, § 204, note 2; Thompson, § 140, note 5; 
F, Carter, in the Classical Review, vol. v. pp. 3 ff., 249 ff., and on the 
other side R. Whitelaw, id. p. 248. Many instances quoted do not apply. 
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i. 18,1. 17 of "A@nvain imdévrav rav Mhdav ikavonbdvres txdurey Thy 
wékuy wal dvacxevacdyevas és rds vais tuBdyres vaurixol tyévowro, ‘the 
Athenians, on the approach of the Medes, resolved to leave their city 
and removed their goods, and finally, going on shipboard, became 
seamen.’ Here imévrow raw M7dowv is subordinate to the participles 
which follow, and SavonOévres . . . eat dvacxevacdpeva: is subordinate to 
éuBayres vavrinol t-yévorro. 

i, 31,1. 4 de re abris MeAowowvyqcou dyelpovres wal ris GAAYys ‘EAAGSos 
ipéras, peo0@ weiOovres, ‘whom they attracted by offers of pay.’ 

i. 49, 1. 16 of ydp Kepwupaio: elxoc: vavoly abrots rpepdpuevos wal wara- 
Sofayres owopddas ts riy frepoy péype Trou orpatomédou wAcicavres 
abrav «ai brexBdyres tvéapynoay ... rds canvas éphuous: here tpeydpevor 
and «aradidéxfayres are subordinate to wAevcarres and éwexBdyres. 

i. 75, 1. 10 wal rivew nal fbn dwoordyroy warecrpappévoy, ‘when some 
had actually revolted and been reduced.’ 

i. 143, lL. 3 2) Gvraw hyav dytimddon, toBdvrav aitaw re nal Taw 
petolxav, Savoy ay jy, ‘if we were not a match for them when we 
embarked*.’ 


§ 12. Thucydides is particularly fond of a peculiar use of the neuter parti- 
Neuter par- Ciple of intransitive verbs. 
ticiple for i. 36, 1. 3 youre 7d prev Sededs abrod loydw éxov rods évayrious paAAoy 
abstract offjoov, 76 32 Sapaoty pr) Sefapévou dodeves dv, w.7.A., ‘his fear,... 
substan- _—his confidence.’ 
tive, i. go, 1. 8 rd yey BovAdpevov xal Eworroy rijs yrdyys ob SnAobrres, 
‘the meaning and the mistrust of Athens in their proposal.’ 

i. 142, 1. 20 wodAais 8t (vauciv). elpyéuevar hovydoove: Kal ty Te py) 
peArcrOvre dfuverdrepo: Ecovra, ‘with want of practice.’ 

iii. 10 init. év yap 7h StadAdowovns rijs ywdpns wal al diadopai raw 
épyow xabicrayra, ‘in divergencies of principle.’ 

Perhaps iii. 43 med. xp) 32 apds ra péyota Kal dv rH rorgbe 
GEvotvre? Auds weparrépw axpovootwras Aé-yew bydw Trav &:' dAlyou cxo- 
wovvTay, ‘although such sentiments prevail.’ 

v. 9 med. tus ody ... rod imaméva: xAdov } t00 pévovtos ... Tir 
d:avocay Exovory, ty rH dvepévy abray ris yvdpns wal wplv fuvraxO7jvas 
padAoy ri ddfay, «.7.A., ‘while they are thinking more of slipping away 
than of standing firm.’ ) 

vi, 24 init. rd per EmOvpouv Tod wAod ob UtypeOncay bwd rou dxAGBous 
Tis wapacKevys. 

vii. 68 init. dwowAfjoa: THs yrds Td Ovpotpevov, 

Such expressions seem to arise, partly from Thucydides’ love of per- 
sonification, partly from a desire to express abstract ideas in as concrete 


1 There is a very subtle analysis of various ‘accumulations of partici- 
ples’ in Kriiger, Greek Syntax, § 56, 15. 1-6. 
* Reiske and Kriiger propose and most edd. read dfcovw 7. 
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a form as possible: the participle employed is one more appropriate to 
persons than to things. And in all the cases, an abstract substantive, or 
the infinitive of the verb employed, might quite easily take the place of the 
participle. Hence it will not do to explain the usage from ‘ the difficulty 
of expressing abstract ideas.’ It is an experiment in language, to which 
we see an approach in simpler phrases like ii. 61 init. év r@ tbyerdpp 


dobevel ris yrdpns ; ii. 87 init. THs yvmpys 7d pt) Kata Kpdros mEnOly, 


éxoy 8é riya by atte dyrioyiay, and 7d bwowroy, 7d dvecpévoy THs yudpns 
in i. go, v. g quoted above: in these however adjectives or passive 
participles are generally used : ii. 87 shows the transition to the use of 
an active participle. 

Bohme, on i. 36, quotes parallels from Antiphon, Tetral. i. 3, 3 70 
Oupovpevov ris yvmpns, de Caed. Herod. § 73 70 dpérepov Suvdpevor ... 
70 tay byOpav BovAdyuevoy, Plat. Phaed. 72 B 7d dveyelpecOa . . . ys'yvd- 
pevoy tx rou xaBevdovros (= rot caGevdev), There are several instances 
in Sophocles, chiefly in the later plays’. Cp. also Xen. Mem. ii. 6. 23 
Thy épyiy cwrvey els 7d perapeAnodpevoy xporévas. 


el with fut. indic., and a present tense or its equivalent in the § 19. 
apodosis’, is always an expressive construction implying a shade of rea 
thonal sen- 


contempt, indignation, fear, etc. 

i. 32, 1.6 el 82 rovrow pndty cages xararrhcovor, pi) dpyifecba: hw 
druyaowv, ‘if they cannot hope to establish.’ 

i, 35, 1. 4 wat Savdy el roicde pey dnd re Tov tvondydav iota wAnpoUY 
ras vaus, «.7.A., ‘if they are to be allowed to man.’ 

i. 124, 1. 7 el yowoOnodpeba fuvedASdvres pey duvverOa 82 ob TroApawres, 
‘if it is to go abroad that.’ 

i, 141, 1. a el worephoopey, ‘if we mean to fight.’ 


There are one or two really ‘irregular’ conditional sentences in § 14 
Thucydides, where ef with the optative in the protasis is followed by Optative 
(not indic. ) 
i. 121, 1. 13 gud Te viey vavpaylas ard 7d elds dMoxovras el 8° dyr- after ei. 


a (present or future) indicative in the apodosis. 


ioxorev, peAETHOOpEY Kal hpets tv wrdom xpévy TA vauTiKd. 
The confident tone of the speaker makes the alternative of the Athe- 
nians continuing to resist very faintly present to his mind, or (which in 


1 See further Campbell’s Sophocles, vol. i. Introduction, § 30 A, 
and cp. Thompson, § 150 A, note 2; Kriiger on Thuc. i. 36. 

2 In iii. 47 init. el dsapOepeire roy Shyor roy MuriAnvaiow . . . ddixhoere 
rods evepyéras xreivoyres is different: here there is a future in the apodosis, 
and el d:apGepeire, ‘if you really kill, if you will kill,’ is like édy d&a- 
@Oelpnre, but more energetic. The cases above are variations of the 
ef re éxet, 3i8wor construction: this, of the éd&y 7m yp, Shae. See 
Goodwin, § 221 note, § 223, note :; Thompson, § 194, 1, 2; and 
cp. Rutherford, § 285. 
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slightly more argumentative form of ob« dp6ds dwapicxopey, ‘it cannot 
be right that they alone should be dissatisfied with us.’ 

i. 142, 1. 7 ppodprow 8 ef worhoovra:, ris piv ys BAGwraey ay ri pépos 
waradpopais Kal abropoXlass, ‘if they go and build a fort, then they may 
injure a good part of our Jand,’ etc. 

ii. 60 fin. Sor’ ef por wal péoos H-yovperos pGAAov érdpav wpoceiva abra 
wodrepely tweicOnre, oba ay eludtros viv rou ye ddixeiv alriay pepoluny, i.e. 
obe elds lori, Tod ye Gdsaciy dpe viv alriay pépecOas. 

iii. 40 med. el ydp otra: dpOas dadornoay, tyets dy ob xpeay dpyore, 
i.e. ob« dpa xpi) byas dpxew, ‘ you must be wrong in holding empire.’ 

In three of these four instances the words dpOas, elxdrms, xpeww, sug- 
gest indicative sentences': i. 142, L 7, is like the cases mentioned 
p- 145, footnote 2. Vv 


dy with impf. in the apodosis of a conditional sentence may § 17. 
refer to past as well as to present time; although the imperfect always dv with im- 
has some special force: e.g. i. 75 fin. wat ydp dy al dwoordcas pds perf. indic. 
byas tyl-yvovro, ‘for our allies who revolted would (always) have revolted 
to you?’ Cp. note on ch. 44, 1. 5. 


wai, ‘also’ or ‘even’ (ob3é, pndé, ‘not ... either,’ or ‘not even’), § 18. 
isin Thucydides, as in other Greek authors, constantly used to emphasize Particles. 
a leading idea, and must be carefully noticed in translation. cal, o5é, 

wai (‘also’) may imply ‘ accordingly,’ ‘consequently,’ ‘ actually,’ or emphatic. 
the like. 

i. 14, L. 11 6pé re dp’ ob "AOnvalous GemoroxAs tracey... Tas vais 
wochoacba alowep wal tvavpdxnoay (‘ actually’). 

i. 20, 1.11 BovAdpevor 8t xply EvAANPOFvas Spdoayrds 7 Kal K.vduvetoa, 

(/t.) ‘so and only so to take the risk.’ 

ii. 93 med. ds Be E8ofev adbrois, wat txdpow eb%vs, ‘the plan having 
been adopted, they accordingly started at once ’ (‘ this plan they promptly 
executed ’). 


When «af is used, as in the instances just given, with the /atfer § 18. 
of two ideas (the latter in the order of time or thought, a result, con- xal em- 
clusion, or the like), there is no great difficulty. But it is sometimes used phatic with 
with the former of two ideas,—with the antecedent, not the consequent. the anfe- 
Where we should say, ‘ Because 2 man has had a piece of unexpected cedent. 
fortune, he craves for sti// more,’ Thucydides says (iv. 17 fin.) det ydp 
rou sréovos dAwik dpé-yovra: &ad 7d Kal rd wapdéyra ddoxhras ebruxijaat : 
where «af might be accurately but clumsily translated ‘to begin with.’ 

Where we should say ‘We must gather from the character of Aga- 
memnon’s expedition what earlier expeditions oo were like,’ Thucydides 


1 For other instances, see Thompson, § 200; Goodwin, § 227, I. 
2 Th. § 197, G. § 222, R. § 281. This is often forgotten in trans- 
lating. 
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says, ‘from the character of this expedition to begin with’; elxd{ew 82 
xp) Kal ravrp r7 orpareiq ola Fy rd xpd abrijs i. 9, 1. 27. 

i. 140, 1. 27 ols ef Evyywphoere, eal Ao rv pei{ov ebOds imraxOhoerGe 
ws péBy Kal rotro bwaxovcayres, ‘if you are going to agree to this, then 
(§ 18) you will promptly have something greater demanded of you, 
under the impression that this frst concession was made through fear.’ 
So iv. 62 fin. ripapla ydp obe ebruxet Scxales, Bri xal ddiceiras, ‘ vengeance, 
because it is taken upon a wrong, is not therefore as fortunate as it ought 
to be.’ This idiom is very common, especially in the phrase dowep «ai, 
and can hardly ever be literally translated. 

Very often doth ideas, both clauses of a sentence, antecedent and con- 
sequent, are emphasized by «ai. , 

i. 77, 1. 22 elwep ofa wal rére wpds tov Madey .. . bwedelgfare, dpoia 
kal vir yvdioecGe: here we can translate «af only with vi», not with 
Tér€, ‘now too,’ ‘ once more.’ 

i. 83, 1. 7 ofwep 82 nal ray dwoBawdvrow 7d wréov ix’ dupdérepa ris 
alrias dope, obra: cat nad’ fovxlay 7 abraw wpoldwpey, ‘let us who will 
have to bear the responsibility degin 4y considering the consequences,’ 
or ‘as we shall bear the responsibility, so let us consider the conse- 
quences.’ 


A peculiar use of «ai (‘even’), emphasizing the word which follows 
it, is best translated by italics or ‘ at all.’ 

i. 15, 1. 6 ward yy 82 wéAepos, 50ey Tis kal Bivayis wapeyévero, obdels 
fuvéorn’ wayres 88 Hoay, Sc0 Kal éyévovro, pds dudpous rods operépous 
éxdoros, ‘ anything that amounted to power,’ ‘all that occurred at all.’ 

Cp. i. 20, 1.17 rox Ieravarny Adyxor . . . ds ob8" lydvero wdwore, 
‘which never even existed at all.’ 

i. 97, 1. 10 rovrayv 8 Somep Kai Haro by 77 'Arring fuyypapp “EAAG- 
vixos, ‘ Hellanicus who really did touch upon this period,’ whereas others 
did not. 

Cp. vi. 38 fin. ri wal BovAccOe, & vedrepor, ‘what can you want?’ 
‘what ever do you want,’ implying that they ought not to want any- 
thing’. 


pev...8é Of two clauses introduced by péy and 8é, the first 
is sometimes subordinate to the other, and ywé» must be translated 
‘although,’ ‘ while,’ ‘whereas.’ Thusin i. 1, Ll. 10 7d ydp xpd abray . .. 
capus piv eipeiy . . . dduvara ty, tx 82 rexpnplow dy tai paxpéraroy cxo- 
wovvri por morevoa fvpBaives ob peydra voui(w yevécOar. It was not of 
course the uncertainty of early history but the weakness of early times 
which, in spite of that uncertainty, convinced Thucydides of the com- 
parative greatness of the Peloponnesian war. 





a — Kriiger, Greek Grammar, § 69, 32, 16; Riddell’s Apology, 
p. 168. 
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In i. 7, L. 1 raw 82 wéAcow Soa piv vedsrrara gkloOnoay, «.7.A., the 
corresponding ai 8@ waAaal is four lines further down. ‘Only the cities 
latest founded were built close to the shore ; the ancient cities (of which 
I am speaking) were established inland.’ 

iii. 94 fin. 7d yap vos pé-ya pev efva: 7d ra AlrwAayw wal paxipov, olxoty 
8¢ ward xvas dreylorous ... ob xadewdv dwépavoy . . . KaTacTpaphra:, 
‘the Aetolians, numerous and warlike though they were, dwelt only in 
unwalled villages and would not therefore be difficult to conquer.’ 


otx Focor, ‘not less, often, though not always, implies paddor, § 22. 
‘more’ (bx focov ddAd paddoy). So obx farora may = wddsora’: Negatives. 
ov raw ddvvararrdrow (i. 5, 1. 4) = ray Suwarwrdraw. This is an ex- ovy fjocoy. 
tension of the very common idiom by which, e.g. in i. 25, 1. 22 «at qoay 
ove ddvvarc: means ‘they were anything but weak.’ 

This use is proved by passages like i. 82, 1. 17 mux) ydp GAAo rt 
vopionre Thy yi abrawv h Sunpow txav, wat oby focov dcy dnavov 
eeipyacrai. 

i. 68, 1. 10 ey ols apoohee: hyds oby Fucta elwciv, Soy wal plyota 
éyxAfyata txopev ?. 

In i. 54, 1. 11 obw dAdocous yiAlow is shown a few lines farther down 
to mean, in exact figures, 1050. 

Bat in i. 33, 1.14 dopdAaay wai edopov oby hocov Bddvres } Anydpevor, 
the Corcyraeans cannot intend to say that they offer to Athens security 
and honour #2 a higher degree than they hope to receive them; the 
meaning is simply ‘ not less.’ 


So with ob rogovroy ... Scov, ‘not so much ... as, or ‘not ... § 23. 
but.’ ob rocos- 
In viii. 45 med. ob rocotroy wevig Scov tva abraw pr of vadra, tx rov...3cov. 
wepovolas iBpifovres, x.7.., the meaning is ‘#of from poverty, dut to 
check extravagance.’ 
But on the other hand, i. 127, ]. 4, the Lacedaemonians indirectly 
demand the banishment of Pericles voyl{ovres teweodvros abrov pgov 
ogiat spoxwpey 7a awd Tay AOnvaiow: ob pévrar rocodroy frm (ov wadeiy 
dy abrdv rovro Scov kaBoAny olaay airg xpds Thy wéduv, «.7.A. Here 
ov rogovroy must mean ‘not so much, because the words vopul(oyres 
éxmecévros atrov would have no sense at all unless the Lacedaemonians 
had thought it jnst possible for their demand to take effect. 
In i. 11, 1. x alriov 8 fy obn 4 dAcyavOparnia rocotrov Scov 4 
dxpnyaria, the meaning is just the same as in English ‘not so much the 
want of men as the want of money.’ 


‘ Cp. Hdt. ii. 43, and elsewhere, ob firora dAAd pdduora. 
* In i. 44, 1. a obx Hocow probably =paAAov: cp. peréyvacay, |. 3; 
so ob tAdaaw i. 40, |. 22: cp. paAAoy 1. 23. 
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Similarly od padAoy. . . §, ob rd wAdoy... 4 may mean ‘not so 
much... as,’ or ‘not... but.’ 

In i. g, 1. 20 ob xdpire 7d wAcioy  GdBy means that Agamemnon 
succeeded in getting together the expedition against Troy ‘not mainly 
by favour but (mainly) by fear.’ 

In i. 83, 1. 3 wal gore 6 wéAczos oby SuAaw 7d wAdow GAAA Sandvns, 
the meaning is simply ‘ not so much as.’ 

In v. 8 fin. ob paAAoy is clearly = ‘not... but +.’ 


oty Spoios, ox Scos, «.7.A. The corresponding English expressions 
‘not like,’ ‘not as great as*” usually mean ‘smaller than,’ ‘ less than '; 
‘the enemy's fleet is not like ours’ or ‘not equal to ours’ means that 
it is smaller. In Greek, ob dpoios, oby Scos, obx ivos, may mean either 
‘smaller’ or ‘ greater.’ 

Cp. i. 51, 1.1 ravras oty (rds vais) xpoidévres ol Kopiv6ioc wai to- 
Towhoaytes da’ "AOnvaw elva: otx Scas édpow GAAd aAclovs, ‘not the 
number (only) which they saw but more.’ 

i. 13a, l. § twopias 3t wodAds wupeixe . . . pr Loos BovAccOa: elvar rois 
wapovoww (dAAd peifow raw wapéyrov); so vi. 16 med. ob8¢ ye ddixov td’ 
davtg plya ppovotyra pr) [cov elvai. 

i. 143, 1. 13 dAAa ove dard rot toou peydAa clearly means ‘ other and 
far greater advantages.’ 

Bat in i. 73, 1. 25 cs obedrs abr@ dpotas ovens Tis Suvdpews, ‘not like 
what it had been * means /ess. 


ob pi ofS has (a) a weaker and (6) a stronger sense: (a) ‘nor again,’ 
(4) ‘not however that.’ For (a) cp. i. 3, 1. 16 ob pny ob8¢ BapBdpous 
efpnxe: vi. 55 med. ob pi ovd’ ay caracyeiy por Soxet wore ‘Inaias 
TO wapaxphya Agdlws riy rupayvida. For (4) cp. i. 82, 1. 1 ob pt obde 
dyacOjras abrots xeXeva robs... fuppadxous jpaw lay BdAdwrey, ‘not 
however that I would have you tamely permit them to injure our allies’ : 
ii. 97 fin. od pry 008’ bs riv EAAny ebBovdiay wal fvveow wepi row wapdy- 
Tow és roy Bioy GdAois dporovvtas. 


Adverbial phrases like xa6’ ixacrov, wa® éxdorous, él wddor are 
often used either as parallel or as actually equivalent to a case of a 
substantive, a nominative, dative, or accusative *: a similar coastruction 
is not unfrequent in Herodotus (see Stein on Hdt. i. 9, 1. 11). 


1 Thuc. vii. 36 med. évémucay yap of Zvpaxdcror—mapds Eavraw icecOau 
is interesting as a study of these negative constructions. 

2 In fact 500s means not ‘as great as’ but ‘of the same size as’: cp. 
i. 2, 1.6; 11, 1.3; and notes. 

3 See Kriiger, Greek Grammar, § 60, 8, who compares such simple 
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i. 3, 1. 5 xard é0yn 8¢ dAa ze wal 7d WeAacyixdy ext wreicroy dq’ 
cavraw (Soxet) tiv twovuplay waplxecba:. Here «ard é6vn ddAa is 
a nominative, and equivalent to @6vy dAAa xa@’ ixacra, («ard vn 
might be explained as adverbial, and an indefinite subject, ‘the old in- 
habitants of Hellas,’ supplied with sapéxeo6a: ; but the comparison of 
other passages shows that this is unnecessary.) 

i. 36, 1.14 Bpaxurdary 8 dv wepadraly, rois re fUpwaci wal Kad’ Exacroy, 
rps’ dy pi) mpoécOar Hyas paGorre. Here xaé’ Exacrov = rois xa’ Exacrov. | 

Cp. ii. 64 med. wal wodrdpos peyloras dyrécxopey apds re Evpwayras 
wai xa8’ éxacrous (= «pds éxdorovs). 

vii. 8 init. dyyb\Aaw modAdus pey eal GAdAore wal’ Exacta rey ytyvo- 
pévew (=&cacra ta yeyvopévay or Td yyvépeva wad’ Exacta). 

vii. 64 med. wal évOupeiade nad’ éxdorous re wal fupmayres. (Here 
nad’ éxdorous = txacrot '.) 


Thucydides is fond of dovetailing as it were his clauses into each § 28. 
other by inserting into one clause a word or words belonging to an Order of 
adjoining clause: or of separating two parallel clauses by part of an- words. 
other clause *. 

E.g. in i. 70, I. 25, where it might seem clearer to write xai tatra 
mwévra pera wévow Kai xvSivov &’ Srov rot alavo: pox Gove, Thucydides 
writes xai raGra perd wévov wavra wal awddvov 3° Srov Tot alavos 
poxBover.. 

Cp. i. 37, 1. 14 «dy roury rd ebuperts dawov8ov oby tva pi fuvadieh- 
swow érépos mpoBéBAnvrar, GAA’ Stas xara pdvas dbixwor, «.7.A. 

ii. 15 init. éwt ydp Kéxpowos kai trav mporav Bactrdkwv } ’Arrixi és 
Onola del card réAais geetro, 


Thucydides, like Tacitus, is fond of expressing two parallel clauses § 29. 
in two different constructions, each regularly subordinate to the same Variation 
main word *. of con- 
Cp. i. 63, 1. 6 «at wapHAGe wapd riv xNAy dd rhs Oaddoons BadAé- struction. 
pevés Te wal xaAewSs—where a participle and an adverb are ee to 
each other and both subordinate to wapyade. 
So in i. 49, 1.7 od badiars dweAvovro bré re wAtGous cat SxAov ri 
year, wal padAAbv nt morevovres roils énl rod xaraorpiparos dwXirars és 


Sa nhacer as fuveBonOnoay els elxoot padsrora lawdas, d:épOetpay eis 
arnt ous, 
. ii. 77 fin., v. 68 init., vi. 15 fin., 67 fin., vil. 75 init., viii. 50 fin. 
n (Introd. p. Ixxxii) who quotes several instances from i. 69. 
op. i 21, 1. 2, and note. 
3 There is no question here of irregularity or ‘ change of construction’; 
which only occurs where two constructions are used inconsistently to 
express one idea: see § 30. 
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TH vieny, where bxd xA4Gous and morevoyres both give in different forms 
the reason for ot Agdiws dweAvovro, 

i. 22, 1. 9 (see notes) is a more complicated case: dAA’ ofs re abrds 
raphy (itlwoa ypapey), xal wapd tov dAdow Scov duvardy dxpBelg wept 
éxdorou éwefedOdv. Here the constructions would have been parallel if 
atrés re wapayevépevos had been written for ols ards raphy or & wapa 
Taw GAAow éwefHAGow for wapa raw GAdow éweferAGay. 

Other instances in Book i. are— 

69, 1. 11 wat émordpeda olg 88 ol 'AOnvaios wal Sn Kat’ dAlyov xo- 
povory ént rots wédas, lit. ‘by what steps they attack their neighbours, 
and that they do so by degrees.’ 

9°, 1. 6 helouy abrovs pr) recxifew... 7d pey BovrAdpevoy wal Growroy 
THs ywdpns ob BnrAobwvres . . . ws 3d row BapBdpov . . . ob« dy Zxorros, x.7.X., 
‘they requested them not to build walls, not revealing their suspicions, 
but only on the plea that,’ etc. 

141, 1. 1 abrdbey 87 Bavonbnre  Wraxovay mply 7: BAaAAvas, f. . . pH 
et£ovres, ‘ resolve either to submit ... or never to yield.’ The construc- 
tion S:avohOnre yt) eifovres is not found elsewhere, so that this instance 
approaches an anacoluthon. 


Anacolutha or changes of construction. 

(a) There are a good many very slight changes of construction or 
grammatical irregularities in Thucydides which present no difficulty 
whatever; any reader who is thinking more of the sense than the words 
will pass them over without notice ; and they have seldom been referred 
to in the Notes (e.g. 10, ll. 30, 31; 16, L 13 326, 1. 42). 

Such are i. 49, 1. 12 al 'Arrimald vijes . . . payns obm Fpxov, Sedcdres of 
orparrryol Ti mpéppnoww Taw 'A@nvaiay. 

i. 13, 1. 5 vavrind re éfnpréero 4 ‘EAAds, wal rijs Oaddoons padAov 
dyreixovro (scil. of "EAAnves). 

i. 57, 1. 8 Sed:as re éxpaccery és te THv AaxeB8alpova mépmov Sas 
wérepuos yévnra: abruis pds TeAowovynolous, kal rovs KopivOlous mpoc- 
ewovetro 17s Tlor:8aias évexa dwooracews. 

i. 59, 1. 5 éwt riv Maxedoviay, &p’ Sep wal 1d wpdrepor tferéurovro. 


(6) Sometimes however such irregularities cause some difficulty in 
making out the sense, especially when they involve changes in the subject 
of asentence. Such difficulties are certainly commoner in Thucydides 
than in Plato! or the Orators, even conteniporary orators like Antiphon 


1 Some parallels in Plato will be found among the instances quoted in 
Riddell’s Apology, Digest of Platonic Idioms, §§ 270-286. But they 
are much more like deliberate and artistic imitations of the easy flow 
of conversation—not always in accordance with grammatical rules, but 
nearly always graceful and transparently clear. 
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and Lysias : and we do not find them in what we have of other contem- 
porary prose writers, the philosophers, Gorgias, Critias, the ‘De Repub- 
lica Atheniensium,’ etc.’ We find more analogies to them in Aeschylus 
and Sophocles. They seem (apart from the chance of corruption in 
the MSS.; see p. 155 (¢)) to arise chiefly from the character of Thucy- 
dides’ mind, partly also from the fact that, deing what he was, he 
‘wrote in an ante-grammatical age.’ This means of course, not that 
the facts and tendencies just beginning to be formulated in rhetorical and 
grammatical rules did not exist, but that the interest in these rules and 
their embodiment in formal treatises had not begun to react upon expres- 
sion, i.e. check either conscious experiments in language or unconscious 
forcing of language in the attempt to express ideas. 

Such places are ch. 18, 1. 20 wowg re dwacdyevor roy AdpBapov, 
Yorepoy ov woAA® drexplOnoay wpds re ’A@nvalous wai Aaxedapovious of re 
dwoorayres Baciiéws “EAAnves wal of fuproAcuhoayres. This is not a 
mere case of widening or contracting the subject, like i. 49 quoted 
above; ‘those who revolted from the King’ were not among those 
who ‘ repelled the Barbarians,’ in fact they fought on the Barbarian side. 

So in 100, 1. 8 ff. xat vavoi piy twi @dcoy wAevoayres ol ’AOnvaior, 
x.T.d., of "A@nvaios, the subject of the long sentence which follows, means 
(a) an Athenian expedition, (6) the Athenian people, (c) a larger Athe- 
nian expedition. 

Under the same head come several passages in which the form of the 
sentence changes under the writer’s hands. It is perhaps misleading to 
speak of a mix/ure of two constructions, because that may be taken to 
mean that two constructions were definitely present to the mind of the 
writer : but such places are a confusion of two constructions, and—though 
this is one of the points on which no certainty is possible and people 
wil] never agree—it is probable that Thucydides sometimes forgot how 
he had begun his sentence before he finished it. He knew what he was 
going to say when he began, and he knew what he had said when he 
was ending, but he did not know or care exactly how he had said it. 
This seems a more natural explanation of many places than correction 
of the manuscript reading (even where correction is easy), or than the 
supposition of some unusual or awkward construction. 

Two clear instances in Book i. are ch. 25, 1. 14 ff. ofre yap dy wayy- 
yopect rais xowais ddéyres yépa rd vous (Speva (ol Kepsupaio:) obre Kopiy- 


1 Dionys. Hal. De Thuc. Hist. Jud. 51 apds 8@ rots éwi rov dpyator 
Bior dvapépovras riy Couxudidou didAexroy, ws 3) TéTe GrOpwras cbcay 
ovvnn, Bpaxis dwéxpy por Adyos Kal cagys, S71, woAAay yevopuévaw 
"AOhrpo: xard rdv TleAonovynoiandy éAdcpow Anrépoy re wat grroodpay, 
obdels abray xéypnta ravry 1H Biaddery, ovd’ ol wept 'Avdoxldnv xat 
"Avripavra wat Avoiay pirropes, o66" of rept Kpiriay wai ‘AvricGévn xai 
Bevopayra, Yompariwol, tx &1) rovrav dndvraw bnAds tor dvhp aparros 
émrerndevans ravrny rhv épunvelay, iva kadrAdfy rods GAAous ovyypageis. 
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Cig dvbpi wpoxarapyépeva: raw leper, . . . wepippovouvres 82 atrous, #.7.A. 
.+. WGYTOW OUY TOUTaW éyKAnpaTa ¢xovTEs ol KépwOo: txepwov ts ri 
"Ewidapvoy dopevar ri axpeAbay: and ch. 71,1. 2 ff. ai ofecbe ri Hovyiay 
ob tovras raw dvOpdswow tai wAcicrow dpwciv of dy, x.7.A.... GAA’ inl 7H 
pt) Avweiy re GAAous wal avroi duvydpevos ye) BAawrecOa: 1d Toov vépere. 

A more doubtful instance is ch. 23, 1. 23 rw pay ydp dAnOeotarny mpé- 
pac, dpaveorarny 3t Adyy, Tovs "AOnvaious Hryoupa: peyddAous y-yropévous 
wal doBow wapéyowras rois Aaxedaipovios dvayxdoa és rd woAcpeiy. We 
may easily save the grammar by taking spégacw as an ‘ accusativas 
pendens’ or an accusative ‘in apposition to the whole sentence,’ but it 
is simpler to suppose that spopaciw was meant for the predicate of the 
sentence which afterwards receives another predicate in dyayxdoa és 70 
wodepety. 

Three other less difficult passages illustrate the same principle, viz., 
the use of a construction suiting, not the expression actually used in 
the preceding words, but another way in which they might have been 
expressed. 

In i. 35,1. 21 wat vavrieys wal ob Hweipdrridos THs fuppaxlas ddopérys 
obx dpoia 4} dAAorpioais, dAAd paducTa péy, el Sivacbe, pndéva GAdAov tay 
wexrjoOa vais, it is difficult to help supplying 3, from the sense of the 
preceding clause, with éay’. 

Ini. 72, 1. 1 raw 32 ’A@nvalew iruye yap wpecBeia wpdrepoy by Tp Aaxe- 
daipom wept dAAav wapotoa, wal ws Yobovro TaW Adyar, Edofer abrots 
wapitnréa és rods Aaxeda:povlous elva:, the omission of xai, which is used 
as if yap had not preceded, would improve the strict grammar but 
not the expression (cp. iv. 132): the words that follow contain one or 
two more slight irregularities such as those mentioned above (a). 

Finally in ch. 132, 1. 32, Thucydides could not have written d»np 
"Apyidcos pnvuris yirywerat, wai wapawommodpevos oppayida Ave: rds émoro- 
Ads: for Pausanias’ slave opened the letter first and revealed the plot 
afterwards. But the long participial sentence which follows jeqvur?s 
yiyvera, explaining the fears of the slave for his life, makes the «ai quite 
natural, for it connects ‘in sense, though not in grammar,’ the fears of 
the slave with the opening of the letter to which they led. 


(c) There is a third class of expressions which cannot fairly be ex- 
plained in this way: for they involve not merely negligence of expres- 
sion, but actual blundering and confusion of thought. Such an instance 


' Stahl's objection ‘ex obx duofa ad dAAd nihil alind repeti potest 
quam dpoidy tor’ sounds conclusive, unless we read the whole context 
and realise the circumstances: then it does not. It is a far harsher 
explanation to take éa» as infinitive in an imperative sense, on the 
strength of one very dissimilar passage in v. 9 med. ot 5¢ KAcapida 
torepoy. .. alpmdios rds wuAas islias dwexGetv, cal EwelyeoOas ws Tax:07a 
fvypites. 
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is the sentence inserted by some MSS. at the end of i. 39 éyeAnpudrow from cor- 


8¢ pdvew dpuerdyous obras Tay pera Tas wpdfes TOUTMY ui) Kowoweiv, If it ru 
were in all the MSS., we should still have a right to say that Thucydides M 


cannot have deliberately written it as it stands, any more than the 
sentence at the end of v. 111 «at évOupeiobe woAAGais Gri wept warpidos 
BovAeverOe, hy yuas wépe wai és piay BovAny ruxovcay re wai pt) KaTop- 
@mcacay gcra: (or lore). Such places are not ‘ anacolutha,’ they are 


hopeless confusions: though our certainty that they are mistakes of. 


some kind does not make it possible to say with confidence how they 
got into the text or what Thucydides wrote. 

Now and then too, in places where the meaning is perfectly clear there 
will be some inaccuracy of expression hardly worth discussing at length, 
but more likely to be the result of error than to be an exact copy of 
what Thucydides wrote. Such places in Book i. ure ch. 25, |. 17 
Suvdpe: dvres duota: perhaps 36, 1. 15 rpla pew dvra Adyou dfia rois 
"EAAno: vaurind: 91, 1. 22 épacay (see note), 93, 1. 10 em ris éxeiwou 
dpxfjs Hs war’ éviauréy "AOnvalas Rpfev : for Themistocles cannot really 
be said, because the archonship was an annual office, to have held it 
‘annually’: 110, ]. 1 obrw pty ra Trav ‘EAAQvaw mpéypara tpOdpn, ef Eryn 
woAepnoavra (Cobet, roAeyunodvrov)'. This lust passage suggests an 
important limitation to the possibility of explaining by ‘anacoluthon 
passages which present difficulties of grammar or meaning. There 
cannot really be a ‘ confusion between the Greek cause and the Greeks’ 
within so few words, any more than in ii. 2g med. Thpns 8 ofre rd abrd 
évopa éxwv, BaciArevs re mpwros ly xpdre ‘Odpvcaw tyévero, Thucydides 
is likely to have changed the construction between éyaw and tyévero, 
and left the participle @ywy ‘ hanging in the air’ without a finite verb. 


' Hat. vii. g fin. ob« és rotro Opdoeos dvnxa Ta ‘EAAQvay wpnypara, 
isa much more natural expression, and occurs at the end of an impas- 
sioned harangue; hence it cannot be said to support woAeyqoarra in 
Thucydides. 
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alr{a (blame), applied to states or 
factions = grievance (i. 66, 146; 
iii. 13) ; applied to individuals 
== self-reproach (i. 140 ; iii. 53). 


aévayxaios, may mean, not ‘neces- 
sary in the sense of ‘ requisite,’ 
but ‘ connected with a position of 
necessity’: i.e. ‘ what ome is 
forced to do, or ‘what one ts 
Sorced to be content with. 

E. g. i. 2 THs Ka" hyépay dvayeaiou 
tpopijs, ‘food just sufficient for 
each day’; i. 61 f0pBacw wornod- 
pevar wal fuppaylay dvayeaiay, 
‘a forced alliance’; ii. 7o 
Bpwoeas wept dyayxaias =‘ under 
stress of famine’; i. 90 Gore 
dwopayecOa: te Tov dvayxao- 
rarovu iipous, ‘from a position just 
high enough and no more,’ ‘ the 
most barely sufficient height’; 
i. 84 &v rots dvayeaordras 
madevera, see note. Cp. v. 8; 
vi. 37; vii. 60, 69. 


ava8Bdonav, ‘to convince’ of 
something in opposition to a 
previous opinion or feeling ; 1. 32 
Sixatoy .. . Tos pyre ebepyecias 
peyarys pyre fuppaxias spob- 
geropéyns Feovras wapd ods 


wédhas émxovpias .. . 3encopévous 
GvakSdfa: mparoy ... ws, &.7. A, 
The word is used absolutely in 
this sense viii. 86 olf de rijs 
Afrov dd tay rerpascolaw 
mpecBevrai, obs rére twemwpay 
wapapvOncopévous Kai dvads- 
Bdfovras tots ty rp Tdyy, ‘to 
correct the ideas of, explain the 
real state of affairs to, the 
democrats at Samos. 


dvatrelQav is used in much the same 


way ; i. 126, of Cylon, rovs pidous 
dvaweicas, overcoming the objec- 
tions of his friends: cp. i. 84 
obdey padAoy dxbecbdvres dye- 
weicOnyey, ‘we are not pro- 
voked into changing our ideas.’ 


dmpaypoowwm, ‘abstinence from 


business’ is one of those neutral 
words which have acquired a 
strongly coloured and almost a 
party meaning. At Athens, 
where democracy and the cha- 
racter of the people made it 
the rule and not the exception 
to be a politician, dapayyon, 
drpaypocivyn, were applied 
specially to abstinence from 
public business, and were natu- 
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av sed as complimentary or 
winpumentary terms aceord- 
.g ‘to circumstances: ether 
met sensible folks, who mins 
"hear own business,” of, m 
»witt’s ironical phrase, ‘igno- 
rant and ill commonwealti 's- 
men, preferring their own ease 
and sloth before the general 
umprovement of their country.’ 
In Thuc. ii. 40, Pericles alludes 
satirically to the favourable use 
ot the word!: pdvot ydp rdw. . . 
padiy verde perd yovra obe dupary- 
pova ddd’ dypeiov vouloper. 
The word is generally applied 
by Thucydides not to individuals 


bat to states or policies in a © 


gate: retaining its associations 
of praise or blame, generally 
blame*: and referring to ‘ non- 
seceeterence’ with the affairs of 
wher states, indifference to 
foreyin affairs. a policy of in- 
aariuy, ‘indolent nentrality’ 
re ge). 

In. i. 50 devyxlay dapaypéva 
wot a lite of peace and gutet- 
wx.” generally, opposed to 
Ar\a\er tuner, ‘ toilsome 
hearse” 


qgaet she weet general word for 


Ue te | AASWRTYT to dyedos. 
Nae” oe * Smareet are some- 


ime te eho Ue ht Urans- 
v > 
je XV wry character, . 


wat as nea ve Set tes ead, 
ww As use| oe are, 
eae eto Shae gud 
eo AN Rd mabe people 
mse WE & wits XB ve 
Nae AN BAND * na PT eR, 


ss wee ut eh HR aQuer ary & 


= 8 shen weed of states or 
yUlca Ine += demote conformity 
2z Te sce stance of public 
mc icecucosra: crty; hence 
* @reccy. 2 * aneser” in i, 37, 
Waere = 3s memm-<ciately preceded 
Sy colges &yates, and 1s explained 
by bibaie: oni Seyoséveas ra &- 
ome > as? rm i 10 per’ dperas 
Seaseers és éAgiees. It also 
means - femerssify’ of * goodmess’ 
= cae sarvower semse, as in il. 40: 
iv.ig: the ganduess or ‘ upright- 
mess’ of Brasadas im iv. 81: the 
‘virtaes” or ‘ faithfal services” 
G@eevra: or fatrictism of the 
Piaraeans im iii. § 3, 56, 57- 

Some difbculty is caused by 
the application of the word to 
Pisistratus and his family, vi. 
54; and to Antiphon, one of 
the leaders in a conspiracy 
which was carried out by 
treachery and wholesale assas- 
sination, viii. 68. No doabt in 
both places Thucydides is em- 
phasizing an opinion of his own 
with a certain bravado against 
the more popular view. Bat 
when he says «al éwerndevcar 
det wActoroy 3) rvpayra obra 
dperiy xai fvvecty, he means 
that ‘for tyrants’ the Pisis- 
tratidae acted generously and 
uprightly in public life and, as 
he goes on to say, respected the 
political rights of the citizens. 
Antiphon again ‘ was one of the 
very best men in Athens’ (d»ip 
"A@qvainy rav xa’ éavruy dpery 
ed3dvos Uarepos) in force of cha- 
racter and professional ability, 
and could do his friends mpre 





“grpds yoo, Birds 44. Socrates, Apel. 31 C, 36 Bf, 


cae ce eS Wak Deeneel tytedet Ube charge of axpaynoovry in public life. 
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service than any one else by 
writing speeches for them. Bé- 
tant rightly classes this passage 
with i. 2 &” dperdjy yas: ii. 37 
da’ dperns aporipara: (capacity, 
ability). 

In ii. 45 dperfs wépe 4 ydyou 
(character for good or evil), we 
have an approach to the use in 
i. 33, when dper7 = ‘reputation 
for generosity },” 


BonGeiv and its compounds do not 
necessarily imply ‘going to the 
rescue, but may be applied to 
any forward movement of an 
armed force:—considered of 
course ‘as going to the help of’ 
your city or your side, though 
even this vestige of the primary 
meaning at times almost dis- 
appears. 

Cp. in i. 105 BonOety rots 
Meyapevory, with of ‘A@nvaia 
ixBonOhoavres tx trav Meydpwv 
Tous Te TO Tpowaiov lordyras hia- 
@8elpovan, ‘ advancing’: and in 
i. 107 éBoxOnoay rois Awpetatv 
with &8on@ncay én’ abrots of A@n- 
vaio: waydnpel, and éweorparevoay 
atvrois below in the same sense. 
In iii. 24 of yey odv Medowor- 
yoo Kata xwpay éyévorro, Tis 
BonOeias wavodpevor, BonOeia is 
the ‘ pursuit’ of the Plataeans. 


ysyveoxe (pres.) means, not ‘I 
know, but ‘I perceive’ or ‘I 
resolve’: though the future or 
past tenses or the present, when 
it denotes repeated action, or 


when ‘know’=‘come to the 
knowledge of,’ may often be 
translated by ‘ know.’ 

In i. 36 yrarrw is ‘let hem 
understand, or ‘make up his 
mind’; so i. 43, 141: in i. 8, 
ywoobédvres = ‘known’ or ‘re- 
coguised’: ini. 126 8oxaw dpOas 
ytyvwonev =‘ thinking that he 
rightly understood’ the oracle. 

In i, 7o 8 dy yroo or dy 
dy you = ther plans’; in i. 
120 woAAd Kxanws ywuoddyTa = 
‘ many bad plans’: ini. 77 eiwep 
. . . Spota wal vor yrwoedbe = 
‘if you mean to take similar 
resolves, i.e. ‘to pursue the 
same policy’ (cp. on yvwun be- 
low): i. gt dvev éxelvaw Epacay 
yvovres ToApioa, ‘we made up 
our minds and dared without 
you,’ 


yvopy may refer? either (1) to the 


intellect, ‘mind,’ ‘intelligence,’ 
or, (2) to the will, ‘ spsrzt,’ ‘ re- 
solution.’ Further, it may refer 
not only to a general quality, but 
to a particular action (3) of the 
intellect, ‘an opinion, a judg- 
ment,’ or (4) of the will, ‘a re- 
solve,’ ‘ an intention,’ ‘a policy.’ 
These distinctions are useful in 
understanding the meaning of 
the word in particular places, 
though they cannot always be 
applied precisely. 

In i. 22 ris fupsdons ywopns 
Tov AexOevrow, ywupn = ‘ mean- 
ing, ‘intention’: in i. 3a TH 
Tou wédas ywopy fuyxwduvevey, 


41 Cp. Grammar § 1, and Soph. Phil. 1419 (Heracles) : 
Saovs movncas cas ScefeAOwy wévous 
aOdvaroy apetny Ecxov, we wapeaO" opay. 
3 See Classen’s excellent analysis, Introd. p. Ixi. 
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‘the policy’ of a neighbour ; in 
i. 78 dAdAorplas yrdhpas «al 
byxAjyact wecOdyres, ‘ by other 
people’s opinions (or princi ples) 
and accusations.’ In i. 70 (see 
note, 1. 17) yey is opposed to 
o@pa, but means ‘ sfirst’ in the 
sense of ‘resolution, energy,’ 
rather than ‘ mind.’ 

In. i. 7O wapd ydpnry wvdv- 
vevral,... THs yompys nde rois 
BeBains moretou, yopn is 
opposed to duvayis and means 
‘wisdom,’ ‘judgment’: in i. 77 
hve... youpy fl duvdpe rp did 
Ti dpxiy .. . Aaccebaar, youn 
may he ‘a resolution,’ ‘a vote,’ 
or ‘an exercise of our superior 
intelligence, as duvdpe is ‘an 
exercise of our superior power.’ 

In. i. 33 yoouuns dpaprdave, 
‘he comes short of wisdom’ or 
‘of a right judgment,’ 

In i.gt ob8erds borepos yrupy 
gaviva, ‘wisdom’ or ‘counsel’: 
in i. 75 yropns fuvécens (rijs 
rére): ‘for the sagacity of our 
judgment,’ fivers being ab- 
stract and yvdpy concrete. 

In i. 71 tH yop, ‘by their 
spirit’ or ‘ by the temper which 
they show, is opposed to rp 
wapacxevy, ‘in the use of their 
force.’ 


yropny troveiobar, to propose: i. 
128 -ywwpny worotpa, el xal col 
Sone, Ovyarépa re THy chy vipat, 
w.7.A.: 80 ii, 23 vii. 72. In iii. 
36 wepl 3¢ Trav dydpav yrdpas 
éwo.otvro, ‘they made proposals’ 
= ‘they deliberated’: like yvd- 
pas apiow avrois spotribecay i. 
139. 


yor, ‘ at least,’ ‘certainly,’ intro- 
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duces a reason for a foregoing 
statement, not absolutely con- 
clusive, but going some way to 
prove it. E.g. i. 10, ‘Homer 
says in the Catalogue that the 
Boeotian shipscontained120men 
and the ships of Philoctetes 50;’ 
SnAaw, ds dpol 8oxei, rds peyi- 
oras wal tdAaxicras’ dAAow yotv 
peylOous wip... ob tprrjody. 


SeéxrAovs, weplaAovs. The great 


object in an ancient sea-fight 
was to ram the enemy’s vessel 
in flank or astern, not prow to 
prow. The object of the d:éewAcus 
(breaking the enemy’s line) and 
wepiwAous (dashing round an 
enemy's ship or ships) was to 
charge him with this advantage. 
The words should therefore be 
translated, ‘dreaking the line 
before striking’ or ‘ rowing 
vound before striking.’ 


Sucalopa(i.41), Sxaiwors (i.141), 


a claim founded on right (in the 
opinion of the person patting it 
forward): the distinction between 
Sixaiwpa, ‘claim put forward,’ 
and Ssalwors, ‘act of claiming,’ 
can hardly be rendered in Eng- 
lish. 

Suxard (i. 140) ‘J have a 
right to demand,’ is rather 
stronger than dfi@; cp. v. 26 
rHy bia péoou fupBaow ef ris ph 
dfiwoes woAepor vopifeay, ove 
dpOas Sieadoe: ‘if any one 
chooses to maintain .. . he will 
be wrong tv Ais contention.’ 


8’ ow marks a retum from a longer 


or shorter digression : ‘ however 
that may be,’ ii. 5 fin. : ‘ So then,’ 
‘to conclude however,’ i. 3, where 


Glossary (8 oty— émBovdrevew). 


3 ovv winds up a long argument 
after a short digression: ‘ any- 
how, in any case,’i. 109: ‘ how- 
ever, i. 63 (a conjecture for 
youv), after a slight break in the 
narrative. 


dmefiévas, érefeAOeiv. The com- 
monest meaning of these forci- 
ble but difficult words is ‘to 
take the field,’ * go out to battle.’ 
They are used, with a participle, 
of vigorous action in pursuit or 
the like, i. 62 érpeyay rd xa’ 
éavrots wal bwefdSow Sidxovres 
dwt woAdu, ‘followed up the pur- 
suzt a long way,’ cp. iii. 26 
éwefjAGov 1a woAAd répuvorres, 
‘carried devastation far and 
wide over nearly all the country.’ 
They are used (absolutely or with 
a dat. or cognate acc.) of follow- 
ine up a victory, iv. 14 :—étfép- 
xovra: (or, as some bad MSS. 
read, éwefépxovra) is similarly 
used in i. 70 xparovyrés Te TOV 
dy Opaw éwi wArAcioroy Eipyxovra: : 
cp. ili. 108, where there is a 
similar difference of reading :— 
of the actrve prosecution of in- 
quiry, i. 22 wapa résv Gddwv Sooy 
duvardv dxpiBelqg wept txdorov 
éwefeXOav' : of pursuing pun- 
iskhment or vengeance to the 
uimost, iii. 38, 40, 82; vi. 38: 
of pushing an accusation vi- 
gorously*, iii. 67: and in a 
curious passive sense of endur- 
ance to the utmost, ¥. 100. 


There is a difficulty in three 
places where the meaning may 
either be the simple one of 
‘going into action’ or that of 
‘ vigorously carrying out’ a pur- 
pose implied but not actually 
expressed in the context: i. 84 
ph ra dxpeia fuverot dyay dvres, . 
rds Trav wodeplow wapacKevds 
Adyy KarAGs peupdpevar dvopoias 
Epyy twefidvar, ‘back up our 
words but feebly in action,’ &z. 
‘carry out our purpose in action 
in a way unlike our words’: 
i, 120 évOupetra ydp ovdsels dpoia 
tp wlore wal ipyy ewegépxeras, 
‘carries out his purpose in 
action’: v. 9 éyw re Seifw od 
wapaivéoa ofés re dw padAov 
rois wéAas 4 xal atrds épyy 
éwefedAOeiv, ‘carry out my own 
advice,’ ‘do as I say myself.’ In 
all three places épyp is adverbial, 
not dative after éwefcéva:. 


émBovAevav must often be trans- 


lated by some other word than 
‘plot,’ which is naturally used 
in English of individuals or small 
bodies of men, not of the ‘ z#- 
trigues’ or ‘hostile designs’ of 
states as éw:BovAedw often is. 
Moreover ‘ plot’ implies secrecy, 
whereas émfovAevw is often used 
of a perfectly open proceeding, 
though the ultimate design of 
it may be disguised. 

E. g. ii. 5 éweBovAevoy rois Efe 
Tis wodews Toy TiAarawy ; vi. 88 


1 Schol. épevewmyr. Cp. Plato, Rep. 437 Alva wy avayxalapeda wdoas rag roavras 


augsofnrices éwetcévres cai BeBarovpuevor ae ove advyOeis ovoas myxUvery. 


Fr. 659 (Dind.): 


Soph. 


GAN’ ov yap ay ra Oeia npuwrovTwy Oewv 
paBors ay, ovd' et wayr’ érefdAOore exorrey. 
2 In the orators éwefcdvac means simply to prosecute: see Liddell and Scott. 


L 
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0... 7a” Xupasoclew .. . spio- 
Beas rols ... IradwWras Gua 
wapawkiovres dweipawro weibew 
BY wepropay Tayyvdpeva bwd Tov 
"AOnvaiay, ws wai ixeivars Spoiws 
dm:Bovaevéueva. Compare i. 82 
émiBovAcvovras i) Karapapay, 
with i. 140 Aaxeda:pdrios 32 xpd- 
repéy re SijAo: Hoay émiBovdAevov- 
Tes Hyuiy wai viv oby hmara. 

So, in iii. 39 1i GAAo obra f 
tweBovAcvody re wai twavdornoay 
HG@)Aov 4} dwéaornoay ; the stress 
is on the unprovoked and aggres- 
sive character,not on the secrecy, 
of the Mitylenaean preparations 
for revolt. 


hyepev, Hyeudves=(1) the Leaders 
of a confederacy, e.g. the Athen- 
ians or Spartans (i. 25, 38, 120; 
iii. 67, etc.), (2) the leaders of 
an armed force; but in various 
special senses. In ii. 11 fyyepeov 
is used, in a speech, of persons 
who are called orparnyol as 
the more technical term in the 
narrative (ii. 10 fin.). In i. 128 
Pausanias uses it of himself as 
a finer word for erparmyés, ‘com- 
mander’; often of the commander 
of allied troops in a barbarous 
or foreign country, ii. 9§; iii. 
105, 107; vii. 58 med.: cp. i. 4. 


Opdins (ra dai, of dnl), ‘the 
Thracian border,’ means the 
Greek colonies which fringed 
the coast of Thrace. The same 
meaning might have been ex- 
pressed by @pgacdira: on the 
analogy of SiweAcwra, "Apwpa- 
kuvrai, x.7.A,, the Greek inhabi- 
tants of Sicily, Ambracia, etc. 
éwi in rd émi @pdens may mean 
‘ bordering on’ (v. 34 Aéspeor... 
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aelyevoy éwi ris Aaxowuchs xal 
vs *HAcias) or may be used 
as with the gen. after verbs of 
motion, meaning ‘towards,’ ‘ on 
the way to.’ 

Thucydides does not happen 
to use the expression of any 
place E. of Thasos, but that it 
might have been used of any 
place on the Thracian coast is 
shown by Herodotus, vi. 33 
elot 88 ty ry Evpdny af8e rov 
*EAAnonévrou' Xepodenods re... 
wai UlépyOos xai ra relyea ra isi 
Gpntxns wai EnrvBplyn te xai 
Bu(dyriov, 


xalrot, though it sometimes, like 


dAAd, directly opposes two con- 
ceptions (i. 10, iv. 85), often 
implies no opposition to the 
preceding words, but merely 
carries on the argument: ‘ but 
surely,’ ‘yet surely.’ Cp. i. 86; 
ii. 39, 64; ili. 39; vi. 80. 


KaracKevt=ravra ols carecxeva- 


oraim. Hence ini. 10 THs xara- 
oxevys Ta é3agn, ‘the foundations 
of the buildings,’ xaraccevh = 
‘ that with which a site is fitted 
out or furnished’; in ii. 5, 14, 
16, 38, 65, 97; vi. 17, 31, 46 
it means that with which a 
house or palace, estate, ship, 
temple, country is fitted out; 
furniture, stock or farm-build- 
ings, ornaments, treasure, means 
of defence. 


wat &s, ‘even in that case’ some- 


times =‘ 3 any case,’ and refers 
to a case not mentioned in the 
context but indirectly implied in 
it: sometimes even the opposite 
of ‘the case’ just mentioned. 


Glossary (xai ds—vépecv). 


See note on i. 44, 1.9 : and com- 
pare viii. 51 «ai of péy rov re- 
xiopdy re wapecxevd{ovro, Kal 
&e rou roovrov wat ds péAdAovca 
(‘even if nothing of the kind 
had happened’) Zayos Oadccov 
éresxic6n. 

In vii. 74 wat ds has the 
natural meaning ‘even thus,’ 
i.e. ‘after waiting till the morn- 
ing’: in iii. 33; viii. 56, 87 the 
meaning may be ‘ even thus,’ 
but ‘in any case’ gives a better 
sense. 


xlvBuvos, xvSuveto, may be ap- 


plied to all degrees of danger 
from the greatest to the least: 
but in a few passages of Thucy- 
dides the words are used where 
we should have expected some 
stronger word, and imply im- 
minent peril of destruction. 
siy8uvos is properly not ‘danger’ 
but ‘putting to the risk,’ 
‘taking the chance of’ some- 
thing, and so ‘crisis’: hence it 
may mean in any particular 
context ‘risk of the worst.’ 

So i. 20 BovAdpevos 82 wpiv 
EvAAnPOjva Bpdcavrés 7 Kal 
awduvetoa : xydvvevou means 
‘take the chance of death, not 
of capture which Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton took for 
granted: i. 32 péyas 4b xivduvos 
el adpeOa tn’ abrois, ‘we may 
Sear the worst if we once fall 
into their hands’; sof ‘there is 
great danger of falling into their 
hands’: iii. 59 ddr: wat rod 
Blou 6 xlvduvos byyts per’ atrod, 
the Plataean speakers are in 
‘danger of their lives’ already, 
but mean that when they have 
finished their speech the ques- 
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tion of life or death will be 
finally decided. 

So ii. 11 és xlvduvdy T1v0 Fteay, 
‘find themselves in some critical 
position’; cp.ii. 100: ii. 24 wept 
Tov abrov xvduvou, ‘in case of 
the same crisis,’ i.e. an attack 
on Athens by sea: iii. 28 ef 1’. 
dwopovaPhoovra: Tis fupBacews, 
xivduvevoorres, ‘their posttion 
would be critical,’ i.e. ‘they 
would be in great peril.’ 


pév otv in Thucydides does not 


mean ‘nay rather’; the two 
particles have each a distinct 
meaning, péy answering to a 5é 
(or pzévrot) following, and oty 
connecting what follows with 
what precedes: as péy can 
seldom be translated, the ex- 
pression means simply ‘so 
then, ‘therefore, ‘now,’ or the 
like. E.g. i. 32 ray piv ody 
yevonéyny vavpaxiav, *.7T.A.: 
i. 49 Tavry piv otv ol Kopivéo 
wat of Evppaxor hoowwro, ‘in 
this quarter then. 


vénew, véeperOar, mean strictly 


speaking to enjoy, reap the 
fruits of; not necessarily to 
inhabit or to possess ; though of 
course ol yéyovres or of vepdpevor 
are often used of the actual in- 
habitants or possessors; as in 
i. 2, ‘cedtivating’: i. 84, ‘enjoy 
the blessings of’: i. 100, ‘enjoyed 
the profts, of markets and 
mines. 

The precise meaning may 
be seen from i. 58 rots 7° 
dedArwovct Tov ros THs éavTod vis 
Tis MuySovias wept thy BOABnY 
Aluwny dune véperGar, Ews dy J 
wpos ’A@nvalous wéAeuos 7; ‘ to 
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ve from’; the Chalcidians 
dwelt in Olynthus but had the 
use of land belonging to Per- 
diccas; wépeoOar limits awe. 
The distinction between vépeyv 
and ols is clear from v. 42 
underdpous olxeiv rd xaploy ddA 
warp vdyew: cp. ii. 27; iii. 88 ; 
the distinction between vépeoOau 
and gyecw or cexrioOa is clear 
from the sense of passages like 
Vv. 31 ‘HAciow wapacdnOévrayv 
isd Aewpearaw és fupspayiay én 
TY Quocig ris his eal AvodryTar 
Tuy woAeyoy, ‘HAcioe Ty yr 
vepopdvas abrois rots Aewped- 
ras vadavroy frafay Tq Ail TE 
‘Odvurig dwoplpey; cp. iii. 68 
tycporro @nBaior, some Theban 
citizens farmed the land from 
the Theban state; iv. 92; v. 41. 


véos, vewrepos, veerepife. réor, 


vewrepov, have in Pindar, Aes- | 


chylus and Herodotus begun to 
acquire the meaning ‘strange,’ 
‘evil.’ Hence innocent-looking 
words like veerepi(es, to in- 
novate, ‘act with some degree 
of novelty,’ are used in Thucy- 
dides and later writers by a 
quaint litotes for all kinds of 
violent or revolutionary actions 
on the part of individuals or 
states‘. Here asin many other 
cases the impossibility of trans- 
lating adequately is apt to make 
us insensidle to the delicacy and 
subtlety of the Greek expression. 

Such phrases are often used 
of the revolt of an Athenian 
dependency or the redaction of 


a free dependency to subjection, 
i. 58, 97; iii. 11; iv. 51, 108; 
of a revolt of the Helots and 
the possible overthrow of the 
Lacedaemonian state, iv. 41, 
55, 80; v.14; of deserting an 
alliance and going over to the 
enemy, i. 102; ii. 73. 

In i. 132 008 ds... ifimoay 
védsrepdy 7: woreiy és abrév, ‘to 
take any unusual measure against 
Pausanias’ means to put him in 
prison: in v. 50 é3éeea rs vdow 
écecOa, ‘something serious was 
expected,’ means the forcible 
breaking ap of the Olympic 
games by the Lacedaemonians : 
in vii. 87 ai wuares Em ysyrdperas 
rotvayrioy perowopival cal yv- 
xpal rp peraBodrAy és doGlveay 
dvewrépi(or, ‘the autumn nights 
were cold and the extremes of 
temperature engendered violent 
disorders*’ relates to the mi- 
series of the Athenian captives 
in the quarries at Syracuse ; in 
ii. 6 pnddv vedsrepov mocity wep 
trav dy8pav, ‘do nothing rash 
about their Theban prisoners,’ 
= not to kill them on the spot. 


vopos, vépipov, mapavopeiv, «.7.A. 


yépos (which does not occur at 
all till Hesiod, though we find 
elvopla in Hom. Od. xvii. 
487) means originally not law 
but custom; and long after 
it had become common in 
the sense of ‘law’ it was used 
in all manner of less formal 
senses, custom, institution, un- 
written law, principle, cte. 


' ‘The landlord hoped we should have a fortunate journey, and meet with no 
novelty on the road. A “novelty” in Spanish countries means a misfortune.’ Tylor, 


Auahuac, p. 34. 
+ Jqwett’s translation. 
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Glossary (vépos —apeaSevris). 


Often we cannot say whether 
the law referred to was written 
or unwritten; e.g. i. 24; ii. 52; 
iii. 37 (cp. ii. 37 dupodcea ... 
Tow yvopow Kal pddtora alToy 
Sao: dypagpo: Svres, x.7..). 

vbmspa in i, 71, 773 Vv. 105, 
refers not to laws but to the 
ways and traditions of Athenian 
or Spartan administration, see 
pp. 56,57, and note on i. 71, 1.10, 
Tov vopor in i. 77 (cp. iii. 46) 
is ‘ the reign of law’ in the deal- 
ings of Athens with her allies. 

yépos and its derivatives are 
frequently applied to unwritten 
rules of international morality, 
i. 85 éwt 32 rdv Sdévra (Sixas) of 
apérepoy vépspov ws én’ adicotvvra 
lévar: iii. §8 6 82 vdpos ois 
“EAAna: pa) ateivery rovrous. 

In ii. 37, iii. 62, vdpoe or of 
vopot =‘ institutions’ or ‘a con- 
stitution’: i. 40 Tov vépov jp) 
KaQiordva: Wore rots érépay 
dgiorapéivovs 8éyecOai =‘ to es- 
tablish the precedent.’ 

In i. 132 Ta” Kabeordrav 
vopl pow = only ‘established cus- 
toms’: in v. 105 rdy vdépor (0d 
dy xpath dpxeyw), is a principle 
or rule of conduct: in vi. 16 
vépy pey ydp rip?) Ta Tolavra, 
yépos means no more than 
‘common sentiment, almost 
‘convention’: in iii. g 7d «a- 
Oeards rots “EAAno: vdépspory is 
the sentiment commonly enter- 
tained towards states who desert 
old allies for new. 


wapdwAous, like zapawAciy, seems 
everywhere in Thucydides to 
mean ‘a coasting voyage,’ see 
vii, 50, where évy r@ wapdwAy, 
wapawAevoaryres are used of a 


voyage along the N. coast of 
Libya, and wepaw6évres of 
crossing to Sicily. 

In i. 36 ry Te ydp ‘Iradias 
wal XineAlas Karis wapdwdov 
wetras (% Kopwupa), cp. i. 44, 
this meaning seems inappro- 
priate, as the voyage to Italy 
and Sicily was not a ‘coasting 
voyage’ after Corcyra; and 
wapanAous might be translated 
‘reaching by sea’ as wdpo8os in 
iii, 92; iv. 82, 108, means 
‘reaching by land.’ But here 
too wapdéwAous probably means 
‘the way to Sicily along the 
coast of Greece’ as far as Cor- 
cyra, opposed to the direct 
voyage from the Peloponnese 
across the ‘Sicilian sea’; cp. 
vi. 13 Tots XueAcwras olowep 
viv Spas ypopévous wpos Hyas ... 
Tt? Te loviy xéd\nqy mapa ynv fv 
vis wAdy, wal rq ZixedAucg did 
mweAGyous. 


mpeoBeurts, plur.wpéoBas, is used 


in a much wider sense than our 
‘ambassador’ or even ‘ envoy.’ 
Every Greek city was in theory 
an independent and sovereign 
state: yet many of them, as in 
the Athenian empire and the 
Peloponnesian confederacy,were 
bound by closer political ties 
than the ‘ countries’ of modern 
Europe are. 

Thus wpéoBas is used not 
only of ‘ ambassadors’ between 
e.g. Athens and Sparta, but 
of ‘commissioners’ sent from 
Athens to her independent allies 
(to Mitylene, iii. 3, 5), or 
of a ‘deputation ’ from a depen- 
dent ally to Athens (from Po- 
tidaea, i, 58, or from Mitylene 
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Glossary (xpeoBevrijs— cagis). 


Gfter sts capture, iii. 28, 36, 49) : 
and it is the regular word for 
the ‘deputies’ or ‘representa- 
tives” of the Peloponnesian 
allies who formed the council 
of the confederacy. 

Farther, spéoBes is applied 
to ‘a deputation’ sent by the 
oligarchical conspirators at Sa- 
mos to the home government, 
Vill. 49, 53; and is used of 
‘commissioners’ sent by the 
oligarchical government at 
home to the revolted fleet at 
Samos, viii. 76. sxpéoBes may be 
sent simultaneously from the 
victorious and the defeated and 
exiled party in a revolution, as 
at Argos, v. 83; they may be 
sent from or to, not a govern- 
ment, but a general in command 
of an expedition, iii. 32; v. 84; 
vi. 81; viii. 32; or they may be 
sent in secret to an enemy to 
make complaints or propose 
defection, i. 67 ; viii. 5. 

Once more, spéoBes is used 
of persons not officially ac- 
credited at all; i. 28, l. 2, where 
see note: cp. ii. 67, where a 
citizen of a neutral state (Ap- 
yeios [38g dads), who is not 
actually called a specBevrijs, ac- 
companies Spartan and Corin- 
thian envoys who are seeking 
help from the King. 

aptoBevrhs must not be con- 
founded with s«jpuf: spéoBes 
were not inviolable even in the 
states to which they were sent, 
cp. iii. 72, where the Athenians 


imprison the mpéeBas from the 
new oligarchical government in 
Corecyra. A formal ‘ embassy ’ in 
our sense was accompanied in 
time of war by a ‘herald’; cp. 
the phrase xhpuca wal rpecBelay 
pe) wpoo8éxecOau (ii. 12; v. 80). 


npédgacts is twice used emphatic- 


ally for the rea/, as opposed to 
the gretended, motive or cause’, 
i. 23 riw par yap ddnbcoréryy 
wpépacy, dpareoraryny 8 Adyy, 
KYA: Vi. 6 équépevor pty TH 
GnOcorary wpopdca ris waons 
Epfew, BonOeiy 3¢ Gua ebwpenas 
Bovddpevot rots éauraw fvyyevect. 

In other places, aspépacis 
means, quite as emphatically, 
‘ pretext,’ ‘ excuse’: e.g. vi. 33 
apépagw pev 'Eyeoraiow fup- 
payxig wai Acovtivay raraxice, 
70 Se dAnOes ZcxeAlas EwcOupig. 

In others again where there 
is nothing in the context to 
colour the proper meaning, it 
is simply ‘plea’ or ‘ motive’ 
alleged truly or falsely: e.g. 
i, 133 épwravres riy spépacew 
vis lxerelas: iii. 13 roavras 
Zxovres spopdceas xai alrias ... 
dwlornper. 


cadys means ‘ manifest,’ ‘ clear,’ 


‘certain,’ but with the article, 
rd oadés, it means ‘the truth’: 
i. 22 300s 5¢ BovAjcovra ray re 
yevonévay 1rd cadpis oxoreiy, 
w.7.A.: iii. 29 BovrAdpevor 82 7d 
capes eldéva: xaréwdevcay és 
“ExBaroy ris ’EpvOpaias . . ., 








1 The idea in these places probably is ‘if they had openly said what they really 
meant’; of course epdgacis cannot mean ‘real motive.’ Cp. Dem. De Cor. 156 
(201), probably an imitation of Thucydides, dr: rhy péy dAyO4 spédaciw rey wpaypdrey 
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svOdpevon 82 1d capes eBovdrcd- 
ovro t« tay wapévrow: vi. 60 
70 8 capes obde’s ore rére obre 
Corepow éxe: elwciy wept Trav 
Spacdyraw rd épyov ... 5 8 
Shpos 6 raw "AOnvalow dopevos 
AaBdw, ds yero, rd cadés, «.7.A. 
(Bétant). 


capa, cdpata (‘lives,’ ‘men,’ 
‘persons ’) is used in Thucydides 
with the associations of— 

(1) personal service ; i, 121 Tots 
ompac: 7d wAdov loxvovca } Trois 
xphpacw: i. 141 odpaol re 
éroipérepos of abroupyot raw dy- 
Opirrav 4 xphyact woAcpeiy : 

(2) &fe or personal security ; i. 17 
Topayva... Td bp’ éavTay pdvoy 
mpoopwpevor és Te Td Opa Kal ts 
70 Tov ikov olxov abe, «.7.A., 
i. 136 xal dua atros piv txeivy 
xpelas rivds wal obx és 1d odpa 
odecOa: tvayriobivas : 

(3) personal enjoyneent or 8n- 
dulgence : vi. 15 poBnOévres yap 
abrov (Alcibiades) of wodAol 7d 
péyeOos ris re ward 7d éavrod 
owpa wapavoplas és rij» Siaray : 
—This may also be the meaning 
in i. 17 quoted above :— 

(4) personal equipment; vi. 17 
obdels .. . ore ra wept 70 o@pa 
Sados Uspprvra obre ra by ri 


xepg voulpors xaracKevais. 


cwdpoctvyn, oddpwv, owdpoveiv. 
The original idea of these words 
is ‘ sound-mindedness.’ They 
are applied in Thucydides (a) 


rather to states than to indi- 
viduals‘, (4) rather to intellec- 
tual than to moral virtue. Often 
we can hardly avoid the trans- 
lation ‘ wisdom’ or ‘ prudence’ : 
but cappoovryn means more than 
these : it is the wisdom or pru- 
dence which not only sees the 
right course, but is not drawn 
away from it by any violent 
feeling. There is perhaps no 
Greek word which it is so im- 
possible to translate by any one 
English word *: and whether an 
English word is right or wrong 
in any particular place depends 
on the colour given by the 
context. 

coxppoourn in the Corcyraean 
speech, i. 32 4 Soxctca jaw 
apérepoy aaxppoovyn, rd pr) ty 
dAorplg fuppyaylg ri rov wéAas 
youn tuyewsuvevey: cp. i. 37 


gaot 82 fuppayiay 5d 7d cidpov 
obderds ww Séfacda: =the discre- 


tion or wise moderation or calm 
good-sense which leads a country 
to renounce the advantages ofan 
alliance in view of the embarrass- 
ments to which it may lead. 

In i. 84 cappooivn éEuppon, 
the name given by Archidamus 
to what the Corinthians called 
sluggishness, is ‘t¢rue good sense 
and discretion’ Further on, 
in the words 7d pey Sri aldas 
Goxppoourns wireicroy peréxes, 
and {ty yaderérnt: copporé- 
orepoy (wadevdpnevor) } ore (raw 
yéporv) dynxovoreiy (note, 1. 11), 





l Sedpootvn is the characteristic virtue of an aristocratic form of government, iii. 


62, 82; vill. 24, 53, 64. 


2 * Self-control’ (compare ¢yxpdreca) is really a modern equivalent, not a transla- 
tion, and emphasises an idea which is latent in the Greek. ‘Soberness ’ comes nearest. 


3 Jowett’s translation. 
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Glossary (cuappootrn — rare). 


cupportwg is ‘ dutifulncss’ of 
‘the spirit of loyalty’ which 
knows its place and submits to 
discipline’. 

wai dw abrou cappoowy tyere 
in i. 68 means ‘your simple 
confidence im other people gives 
you sobriety (as a state): i e. it 
makes you dignified m your 
action; you are calm when 
others would be restless and 
‘ alarmist.’ 


In i. 79, where it is said of 


Archidamus d»jp sai fuverds 
Soxaw elva: cal cdéxppew there is 
a slight contrast, as between 
two qualities which are not 
always combined, ‘both able 
and prudent’ or ‘ wise’; i. 120 
dyipaw coaxppivew sore: el ja) 
é3ucotvro, hovyalew ~ ‘ reason- 
able men will remain at peace’: 
el awppovove: in i. 40 is ‘ if they 
are discreet’: but it is not 
easy to see exactly what Stheni- 
laidas means by #v cappo- 
vapey in i. 86: he is certainly 
not recommending prudence or 
discretion. The simple mean- 
ing, ‘if we are of a sound mind,’ 
here implies either, ‘if we 
behave like reasonable men,’ 
or ‘if we are honest’ or ‘ true- 
hearted’: or, as we should say, 
‘if we do our duty.’ 


vtxvy, is used in Thucydides of the 
‘ professional skill’ of the physi- 
cian (ii. 47) or, as often, of the 
seaman. In i. 71 dydyan 3 
howep réyvys det ra barvycyvdépeva 
xpareiy, dowep téxvns = ‘as in 


@ profession’: in 142—r7d 82 vav- 
rusde réyvys toriv Sowep wal dd\Ao 
v2,—révqs botiv =‘ 35s a matter 
of trained skill.’ 

véyvq means not ‘ art,’ which 
sagpests what we call ‘the fine 
arts,’ but ‘the arts’; sun, 
yeapyury, larpur}, and so on. 


tipepla in Thucydides has the 


older meaning ‘ help,’ as well as 
that commoner in later writers, 
‘vengeance’ or ‘ punishment’ : 
cp. i. 25, 38, 124, etc. 


sw. 1 is used, chiefly in the 


phrase 7: avray, with some em- 
phasis or irony, as we say 
‘a little’ when we mean ‘a good 
deal.’ 

. 34 wal dpiv dorm rt Texph- 
prow & spds Huas rovs fuyyeveis 
Spaciw, ‘a pretty clear indica- 
tion’; i, 76 dAdous 7 dy ofv 
olépeOa vad pyuérepa AaBdyras 
Seta: dy paducta ef re perpd{o- 
per, ‘whether we are reasonable 
or not’: i. 83 oiwep 32 wai tov 
dwoBawérraw 10 whéow iw’ duded- 
repa ris alrias Eoper, otro: wal 
xa’ hovylay r: abraw spoldaper, 
‘take a little thought for the 
conseqnences.’ 


wére frequently in Thucydides 


cannot be translated ‘ then,’ but 
refers to an earlier occasion pre- 
sumed to be in the recollection 
of the reader and nearly always 
mentioned previously—often a 
loug way back—by the writer: 
‘once’ or ‘as mentioned above.’ 


1 In Xen. Ocecon. 7, 14, where the young wife says dudw 8 idycer 9 pyryp épyor 
elea: cudporety, and the husband replies, vai wa A’, & yires, cai yap xai époi 
© sanjp, the meaning is simply ‘to be good.” 
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i. IOI wAcioro: 38 Tay ElAdrow 
éyévovro ol rar wadawy Mec- 
onviaw rére Sovdablyraw dwo- 
yovo: is one of the strongest 
instances. We may suppose that 
rore had come to have an idio- 
matic sense, ‘ priore illo tempore’ 
or ‘noto illo tempore’: or we 
may refer rére to some slight hint 
of time (as here to raAa:@y) in the 
preceding or following words: 
see Jowett on viii. 62, 3. 


¢povpol means not only a garrison 
in a fortified place, but troops 
sent to protect any town or dis- 
trict: e.g. Leucadia in iii. 94; 
in v. 2 dpovpoi is used of the 
Athenian force blockading 
Scione. Thus in i. 26 dpoupoi 
are sent from Corinth to Epi- 
damnus before there is any 
fear of the place being blockaded 
by the Corcyraeans. ¢poupdy 
gaivew is a regular phrase in 
Xenophon for ‘ proclaiming a 
levy’ at Lacedaemon. 


as fxacr0s, os fxacror, ‘severally,’ 


‘ gradually, ‘in various ways,’ 
differs in meaning according to 
the context: from which a verb 


is to be supplied. 
So in i. 3 of 8 ow ds 
Exagrot“EAAnves . . . xANOévres 


=of (ds xacroa éxdAnOncav 
“EAAnves) xAnOdvres “EAAnves, 
‘those tribes who one by one 
acquired the name of Greeks’: 
i. 15 war’ GAANAOUs Be padAov 
ws éxacra of dorvyelroves ero é- 
pouy, ‘ made war independently.’ 

The origin and meaning of 
the phrase may be gathered 
from passages in which a verb is 
actually supplied: Hdt. i. a9 
dmavéovrat és Zaphs ... dAAot Te 
ol wdyres tx ris ‘EAAG8os codi- 
gral... ws xaoros alta dmk- 
véowro, wal 81) wai XdAov: Thuc. 
i. 98: v. 1 wal of pey AnAror 
"Arpaypvriov Sapvaxcov B8dvros 
abrois ty rh Aolg ganoay, obras 
ws éxacros Gpunro: i. 93 of 
yap OepédAroe wayrolav lav 
iméxevra wai ob fvveipyacplvov 
gor 9, GAA’ ds Exagrol nore 


mpoodpepoy, 


GREEK WORDS AND GRAMMAR. 


N.B.— Zhe Arabic numerals refer to the pages of Part II; the Roman 
numerals to the pages of the Introduction to Fart I. 


Accusative, cognate, or internal, 
39, 43; ‘ accusativus pendens,’ 42. 

Anacoluthon, 151 ff.; see Construc- 
tion, changes of. 

Antithesis, imperfect, 105. 

Aorist, inceptive, 11, 12, 22, 743 see 
141-142; iterative, 61, 73; op- 
posed to present, 43 ; used of con- 
tinuous action,141; = English per- 
fect,84; = English pluperfect,!o1; 
aorist participle, time indicated 
by, 87; see 142-143. 

Article, substantive without the, 11, 
12, 17, 50, 57; points a contrast, 
77, 88; position of, 44, 103. 

Assimilation or attraction, 8, 9, 77, 


alria, 28, 109; see 156. 

dxraia wéAves, xci. 

ddAdAobey, 26. 

ddXos, 93. 

aAASbrpios, 60. 

dy with optat., 16, 44, 94; see 146- 
147; 4d» with impft. indic., 47, 
66 ; see 147. 

dvayxaios, 10, 60, 74; see 156. 

dvadiddoxer, 156. 

dvanelOey, 156. 

dvanirre:y, 60. 
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dvinus, 66. 
dviornu, dydoragis, 100, 102. 


dfiwois, 42. 

dédporos, 106. 

dwopoy, 103. 

dwogrepeiv, 45, 59, 103. 

dupaypov, dapaypoovrn, 156, 157. 
a; 

Gpern, 40, 139; See 157; xxvill, 
XXX, 


dpri, 62. 

r Ai EpxecOa:, 8, 113; see 141. 

dogadns, dopadcia, 59, 139- 

dorv, distinguished from #éArs, 94. 

draxlorow évroy, 9. 

abroxpdrap, 98. 

atrés, position of, 43, 59, 89, 93, 
95; special uses of, 21, 77, 86, 87, 
88, OI; see 140. 

agicracbat, 43. 


Biaos, cxxix. 
Bonbeiy, BofOea, 71, 89; see 158. 
BovAedw, 142. 


Comparative, uses of the, 41, 58, 88, 
94, 102, 

Conditional sentences, 47, 93; See 
145-147. 

Construction, changes of, 21, 28, 
33, 50, 62, 99, 102; see 152 fff. 














Greek Words and Grammar. 


Constructions, blending or confusion 
of, 21, 48, 585; see 153. 

Constructions, parallelism of dif- 
ferent, 26, 48, 71, 77, 110; see 


151-152. 


yap, reference slightly obscure, 15, 
20, 22, 53, 93, 109; anticipatory, 
103. 


yépas, 20. 


yryviono, I 
yrepn, 60, 60-51, 62, 66; see 158 


159. 
yapny wroeicba, 100; see 159. 
yous duapravey, 40; see 159. 
your, 10; see 159. 


Dative, of circumstance or cause, 11, 
39; See 122; of interest, 13, 65, 
126; other senses of, 42, 65; 
different senses of, parallel, IOs. 


‘Dynamic’ ie of middle, 140. 
84, 19; =28 obv, 27. See péy. 
Bei, 66 

570er, 99 


Snpoupyol, 52. 

did, with gen., 22, 46; with accusa- 
tive, 68, 72; in composition, 23. 

Sayol(eoOar, 44-46, 122-123. 

dcarperds, 73. 

3a wAciovos, 95. 

Xapéporra, 60. 

SexwAciv, 48; ScdewAovs, 159. 

Sica: dd fupBddAaw, Sina fupBdraraz, 
43, 67, 127 ff. 

dixainpa, Sixcalwors, Sexadw, 159. 

3ovAdm, in political sense, 86. 

3° ot, 159-160. 

Sivas, 93- 

3uvarés, in political sense, gt. 


day, 35. 

é+yyurara, Ixxvii. 

el, with optative, and indic. in apo- 
"dosi, 93; seé 145-146; with 
future indic., 39, 40, 69, 95; see 
145. 

él eal and wal el, 44. 

elxds, 12. 

elwep nai, 59. 

txeivos, without article, 49. 

éxwoAcopxeiv, 100. 


lewpewos, 122. 
éx ToU ee 10, 
éAAnvorapia, 83. 
dy 26, 94. 
y Tois wheiorau, 140. 
dy rois wpwrot, 13; see 139-140. 
éy rovry, 43, 71. 
éwaxovm, 50. 
éwel-yecOat, 71. 
a dweferOciv, 61, 73; "see 


am 18, 50. 
éaiBovrAetay, 40; see 160. 
dmBnpuoupyol, 52. 


emcévat, 64. 

éwi, 62; in composition, 62. 
dnt @pdens, of ol, rd, 52; see 161. 
émtpaxia, 47- 


és? wAcioroy, 9, 10. 

dwt wAdoy, etc., used as cases of sub- 
stantives, 151. 

éwicxomot, gt. 

émerelxiots, 108, III, 137. 

émaveis, ol, cxxiv. 

émypho6a:, 46. 

épyy, 160. 

érc, 112. 

ebfOea, cxxi. 

ebOuve, 82-83. 

elOus, 52. 

etiploxopas, 53. 


Future, force of, 42, 112; with el, 
39, 40, 69, 95; see 145. 


Genitive, absolute, with substantive 
to be supplied, 10, 11; objective, 
12; ~+‘in return for,’ 100; so- 
called ‘ partitive,’ 53,62; of pur- 
pose, 12; of reference, 41, 66, 
69, 103; dependent on relative 
or ws clause, 50, 58. 

Glosses, 75, 78, 82, 90, 97, 99, 124, 
131; cp. Part I, iv ff., 24, 72, 85 


‘ Hysteron proteron,’ 109. 

Imperfect, force of, 88, 89; with dy, 
147. 

‘Inceptive’ aorist, 141-142. 


Infinitive, of purpose, 48; other 
senses of, 24, 69; loose construc- 
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tions of, 40, 41 (cp. 154), 43, 58— 
59, 93; for imperative, 154. 


(edyrup, 36. 
Ht, 36. 


HyeioOa:, 45, 88, 142. 
Pyepar, 92-93, 1003; see 161. 


Oépores, 20. 
e s, ol éwi, rd di, 52; see 161. 
Opiate, go. 


levodpevoy dydAmpa, 76, 86, lxxxvi- 
lxxxvii. 


igov, obe dw0d Tov, 112; see 150. 
xaGa:peréos, xabaiperos, xaOacpeiy, 


93. 

xa’ Exacroy, etc., used as cases of 
substantives, 151. 

xabloracba, 48. 

wai, ‘even,’ 67; ‘actually,’ 21; ‘at 
all,’ 21, 84, 148; ‘so,’ 24; with 
Gowep, 104; ‘when,’ 49; with an- 
tecedent, 16, 110, 147-148; with 
antecedent and consequent, 40, 
148; anacoluthic, 64; slightly 
inaccurate, 71; qualifies whole 
clause, 66. See 147-148. 

wai... 8, 16. 


wai @s, 47; see 161-162. 

waKxoupyos, CXXiX—CXxx. 

wares = skilfully, 12. 

wadas xeicbal Tivos, 41. 

ward t0vn = vn xa’ Exaora, 11; cp. 


42. 
waradia, 48. 
wardpxeGat, 33. 
warackevh, 17; see 161. 
wararidecOa: yap, 39. 
puxeioy, 50. 
vouvos, aiwduveva), 162. 
wave, 78. 
wAnOeis, earoupevos, lxxxvii. 
covdry, 76, 71. 
Kparely, 49. 
xpwBuios, 13. 


wodver, 113. 
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“Litotes,’ 163. 

Long sentences analysed, 9, 16, 53, 
102, 154. 

Aoyoypapo, 25, xliv. 

Avyos, 64. 


MSS., possible omission in, 74; 
probable errors in numbers, 52- 
63. 65, 88, 96, 131-132; obvious 
errors in MSS., 155. 

Middle voice, see 140-141. 

MapaSovopd xa, xiii. 

paprupsor, 65. 

pedAetray, 11, 112. 

per, 3é, 9, 14,17; 87, 95-6 » SCE 148- 


149. 
pey oor, 39, 162. 
pévro, 101-102. 
pépos ri, 8, 28. 
péoa, 74, Taw worst, cxxiii ff. 
peta xeipas Exe, 105. 
peréxey, 73. 
perocaia, 10, 115. 
péyps Tod dpicbw, 62. 
4}, 26, 67, 91. 
Mnded, 7a, 46, 124-135. 
poxOnpés, CXxx. 


Negative, redundant, 67. 

Nominativus pendens, 123. 

vépew, vépecOa, 53, 87, 93, 126; 
see 162-163. 

vewrepiCeyw, 88; sce 163. 

voulley, 142. 

vdpos, véuspory, x.7.A., 62; see 163- 
164. 


fevnAacia, 113. 

fvpBoda, 43, 127. 
fupBdraraz Sixas, 67, 127. 
Evppopal, 109. 

fuvruxia, 39. 


‘Only,’ to be supplied in English, 3, 
9, 12, 18, 152. 

Optative of repeated action, 48; 
after ei, with indicative in apo- 
dosi, 93; see 145-146; with dy, 
16, 44, 943 See 146-147. 

Order of words, 59, 99, 102; see 
151; emphatic, 23, §8. 

ol 3, 68; rots dé, 88. 


Greek Words and Grammar. 


olxorhs, 30. 

dpyh, 94; Spyi pépav, 36. 

da0s, 9, 18; see 150. 

Sons, =Os, xxvii. 

éray = ‘as long as,’ 41, INI. 

ob8é, pndé, 11, 425 See 147. 

ov« dw6 Tov Icov, 112; see 150. 

ot éAdooous, 112; see 149; ove 
tAdoow, 94. 

ob tAdxtoror, To. 

obx dpolws, un dpolws, 10; see 150. 

ox Saos, 150. 

ob padAov h, 150. 

ot py ob5é, 71; see 150. 

ob... 70 wAdov... Hh, 16; see 
150. 

ob TocourToy .. 

obra Kal, 143. 

ob raw ddvvarararow, 12. 

ovxX Hacora, 149. 

ovx hogov, 14, 47, 72; See 149. 

oby Sirws, 40. 


&poy, 106. 


Parallelism of different constructions, 
26, 48, 71, 77, 110; see 151-152. 

Parentheses, 9, 19, 22, 24, 53, 74- 

Participles, emphatic, 15, 24, 42, 
45,89; s¢e 143; subordination of, 
22, 36, 66; see 143-144; loose 
construction of, 39; predicative, 
“n dat., 121; peculiar use of net- 
ter participle, 144-145; aorist 

rticiple, 142-143. 

Plural, force of, 86 (rds dvd-yxas); of 
neuter adjectives, uses of, 8, 9. 
Possessive pronoun representing ob- 

jective genitive, 40, 60. 
Pregnant expressions, 49, 62, 75. 
Present, force of, 59, 77, 9I- 
Proleptic use of words, 25, 63. 
Wavipyups, 33. 
wapaylyvopat, 118. 
wapadayBayw, go. 
wapdmAous, 41; see 164. 
wapeBeiv, 64. 
mdpodos, 99, 164. 
wepi, oa wepl atrév, 94; wept ait, 


. dgov, 149-150. 


59-00. 
wepiidvre TH Odper, 36, 121. 
weplaAous, 159. 
wepitodos, 89. 


wheiorat, ty Tois, 140. 

wAcov éxey, 43; wAdw, Ta, wAdov, 7d, 
71; sce ov Td mAdov ... F 

wAota paxpé, 20. 

wovely and woteicOat, 35, 58, 67, 113; 
seé 141, 

roteicba yywpny, 100. 

moAepia, 9, ILI. 

wods dvriwados, III, 137. 

wovn pos, CXXX. 

wpaocey and npdocecGa, 86. 

wptaBets, 35,923; see 164-165. 

mpo-, in composition, 93. 

mpoayyeAots, 134. 

mpoBdAdopa: (? passive), 127. 

wpbBovdror, Ixxxiii, cxxii-cxxili. 

BpokarapxecGat, 33. 

wpés, with dat. or gen., 54. 

wpooridecOai, 25. 

updpacs, 165. 

wpopépev, 81. 

mpuravers, 126, 133. 

aporrot, tv Tols, 13; seé 139-140. 


Redundant expressions, 66, 104. 
Relative, force of, §9, 69; attrac- 
tion (or assimilation) of, 9, 77, 83- 


Sense of words, varied in the same 
passage, 60. 

Subject, change of, 87, 153. 

Superlative, 8, 139. 

cagns, 7d capés, 27; see 165-166. 

oKevh, 14. 

OxuTradn, 100. 

oxovbal, without article, 50, 57, 95- 

orpariryol, 52-53, xi, xiii, xc, cxiii, 


CXV. 

oupBddrow, Bina: awd: see fupBddaiat 
Sixas. 

ouvrafis, 83. 

opddAm, CxxViii. 

compa, 166. : 

caxppootwn, saxppovely, owppay, 73, 
124; see 166-167. 


Te, TE... Kal, g, 78, 102, 103; 


TedeuTay és, 49. 
réAn, 74, ol dv réXeL, cxvi. 
réxvn, 62; see 167. 
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pom. 3. 42, 139. 
me war, Expr, 59, 66. 


avr. 93. 

=, -5, with infin., 26. 

= aray, 9. 

a wasta, 86, 89; see 168. 


a emt ds), 47; see 161-162. 


amehae, 95; See 139. 
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N.B.— The Arabic numerals refer to the f ang of Part Il; the Roman 
numerals to the pages of the Introduction to Part I, 


Acanthus, cxi. 

Achaea, 90, ciii. 

Adeimantus, 53. 

Aegina, old war with Athens, 21, 
125, C3 position under Thirty 
Years’ Peace, 57; oars of 
Aeginetans, xxxi; su resi- 
dence of Thucydides in Aegina, 
XX, xxi. 

Aeneas Tacticus, xcix. 

Aetna, xvi. 

Alcibiades, descent from Alcmaeo- 
nidae, 133; name Lacedaemo- 
nian, xxxix; Alcibiades and 
Nicias, xiii, cxxiv, cxxviii. 

Alcinous, 33. 

Alcmaeon, 133. 

Alcmaeonidae, 98, 99, 133. 

Aliens, admission of, to citizenship, 
10; ‘alien acts,’ 113. 

Allies, Sp eae 23; pera rane 
among, 406; licy of Athens 
want 52, Ps she allies and 
the oligarchs, cxix-cxx. See Con- 


federacy of Delos; Athenian 
Empire. 
Ambassadors, 35, 64, 164-165. 
Ameinocles, lxxii. 


Amphilochia, 7, 115-116. 

Amphipolis, 30, 85, ciii, cvi, cxxix ; 
failure of Thucydides at, xi-xil, 
xxiii-xxiv. 


Anaxagoras, li, liii-liv, 

Anaximander, liii. 

Anaximenes, liii. 

Andocides, general against Cor- 
cyra(?), Thucydides probabl 
mistaken, 49; cp. 125, xcii—xciil. 

Andocides the orator (probably 
grandson of foregoing), account 
of the ‘terror’ in 417 compared 
with Thucydides, cxii; his name 
not given by Thucydides, cxvi. 

Antandrus, xci. 

ea 106. 
tiochus of Syracuse, 10, xliv 
lxxv—lxxix. Parra sae , 

Antiphon, possible influence on 
Thucydides’ style, xxi, xxxy; 
praised by Thucydides, 157-158, 
Cxix, Cxxx; conduct of his party 
condemned, cxix-cxx, 

Apollo, oracles of, 30, 92, 96. 

Apollonia, 33. 

Arbitration, 35, 37, 44, 63. 

Arcadians, 16, 92. 

Archidamus, 69, 70-71 ; his forecast 
of the war, 107-108; his death 
not mentioned by Thucydides, 
civ. 

Archilochus, the poet, censured by 
Critias, lxiii. 

Archons, 98. 

Areopagus, attack on the, 85-86. 
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General Index. 


Asgiccs, (xxxvn. 

Ariz. fveccative of Am: 2coch:an 
Arges fom. 7; nestracty 4 15; 
Argos ape Sparta, 17, 62-63. 35, 
303, cviL 

Asseas of ee X2i, xiv. 

Al. Veus, SR ££ 

Aristicet, 5 
luxxvii 

Arinocractes, 2nccct, passed over 
by Ticcy<ides, 30; aristocratic 
feeling in Piazo and Thacyi:ces |, 
exxx. See Ovigarchy. 

Aristophanes, allusions to Thacy- 
Gides, 24, xv‘? ; general relation 
to Thocrdides, Ixxxii; the Diasia, 
97; Pericles, 107; pay of dicass, 
cxiv; illustrations of Thucydides, 
13, 72, $7,92; potitics of Aristo- 

anes, CXix, cxxiv; mention of 
ks in, Ixix-Ixx. 

Aristotle, Politics, historical illus- 
trations of Thucydides, 20, 76, 
80, 90, 1273 misunderstanding of 
Thucydides in (!,, 71. 

[Aristotle ’, "Aéy»aiew Dodrreia, dates 
in, 75, 85-56; Themistocles, 86 ; 
Cylon, 97, 99; Sica: dx) ovpBcrew, 
128-129; differs from Thucydides 
about Harmodius and Aristogei- 
ton, lxxxii; about the Four Hun- 
dred, lxxxiii, cxii, cxix, cxxii- 
cxxiii; confirms Thucydides by 
not mentioning constitutional 
changes earlier in the war, cxiii. 

Armies, Greek, numbers of, 17,1 18- 
119. cvii-cvili; organisation of, 
cvl; character of, 71, 108, cvii. 

Artaxerxes, 85, 108, Ixxiv. 

Asiatics, character of, from Hippo- 
crates, Ixiv. 

Aspasia, 107. 

Agios 116. é 

Assembly, Athenian, 37, cxiii, cxxiii, 
exxxi ; Lacedaemonian, 56. 

Athenian empire, Thucydides’ di- 
gression on the rise of the, 84-85, 
exvii; began as a ‘leadershi 
only, 66; contrasted with the 
a nnesian confederacy, §5- 

x-lxi; rule of allies under, 
a3" Athenian justification of, 63; 
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tribete fixed by. 


forces and defences of. 71. 108- 


OQ. TEE. 112: soAhcca, system. 
6; 48.127 °_ x; Sac system, 


123-129. 

Athens. foreiza policy of. 60. So, 
Rs-S5 ; camse of war with Pelo- 
pronesians in 451. 33-39; =m 433. 
106; miuztary Sorce cf. 71, 8g. 


contrasted, 12, 53-85. 61. 107- 


: after the Persian war. 
<6, 87, vin. 
Atrens, 5, 18 
Attica. early history of. 10. 
Antonomy, 57, 86, 113. 


Bacchiadae, the, 32. 
Ballot, the, cxi. 
use of the word m 
Homer and Thucydides, 7, 11; 
interest of Thucydides in bar- 
barians, xxv. 
‘ Benefactors of the King,’ 100-101. 

Beroea, 54. 

Boeotarchs, the, cxi. 

Boeotia, 6. 10, 19. 

Books, booksellers, in the fifth cen- 
tury, Ixviii—lxx. 

Bottia, Bottiaea, Bottiaeans, Bottice, 
51. 

Brasidas, capture of Amp pu grt » xi; 
honoured as ‘oecist’ o Amphi- 
polis, 30, xxiv. 

Brea, 30, 53. 

Breakwaters, 55. 

Burial, ancient customs of, xxxviii- 
xxxix, interest of Thucydides in, 
xxiv; used as ‘ethnological ’ ar- 
guments, 14. 


Cadmus of Miletus, xliv. 

Carians, 11, 14. 

Cart-tracks, width of ancient, 81. 

Catalogue, the Homeric, 5, 19. 

Chalcis, war with Eretria, 21 ; agree- 
ment with Athens, 68, xcv. 

Chaicidians of Thrace, 51. 


General Index. 


Charmides, cousin of Andocides, 


cxvi. 

Charon (the historian), xlvii, lxxiv. 

Chians, the, 23, 50, 52; interest of 
Thucydides in, xxiii. 

Chroniclers, early Greek, xliv-xlv ff. 

Chronology, Thucydides’ ideas of, 6, 
xxi; uncertainty of early chrono- 
logy, 6, Ixxix; beginnings of, lii; 
chronology of period between 
Persian and Peloponnesian war, 
76-77, 85, 88, 131-132; of life of 
Pausanias, 99-100; Themistocles, 
§6; of Corc and Corinthian 
war, 32, 36, 52, xcili; of revolt 
of Potidaea, §2; of preparations 
for Peloponnesian War, 95-96. 

Cicero, hasty citation of Thucydides, 
xxxiv ; illustrates Thucydides, cxx. 

Cimon, xxxv, xxxviii, lvii, cxxiv. 

Citizenship, 10. 

Cleisthenes, 133. 

Cleon and Thucydides, cxv, cxix, 
Cxxv—cxxvi, cxxix ff. 

Cleruchies, 86, lxxxv, cxvii. 

Colonies, 7, 28 ff., 43, xxv. 

Colophon, 136. 

Comedy, Old, 116, cxx. 

Commerce, Greek, 43, 92. 

Compromise between oligarchy and 
democracy, commended by Thucy- 
dides, xxiii, cxxiii. 

Confederacy of Delos, foundation of, 
75, 76; removal of treasury, 83; 
tribute paid by, 83, Ixxxvi-]xxxvii. 
See Athenian empire. 

Confederacy, Peloponnesian, the, oli- 
garchy and democracy in, 23; in- 
dependent action of members, 35, 
57; refusal to help Samos, 36; 
division of interests in, 92; rela- 
tion to Athenian allies before the 
war, 36-38, 45-46; action of, in 
the war, 108; finances of, 71, 
109, 136-137; contrasted with 
the Athenian empire, §5-56, Ix- 
Ixi; later Spartan dominion, 63, 
xvi, cil. 

‘ Constitution of Athens’ [Aristotle]. 
See [Aristotle]. 

‘ Constitution ofAthens, [Xenophon], 
illustrations of Thucydides from 
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61, 127, 132; date and authorship, 
xlii; extracts from, lix—lxii. 
Constitutional changes, rare 

Athens, cxiii. 

Constitutional details, dwelt on by 
Thucydides, cxi ff.; neglected by 
Thucydides, cxv—cxvii. 

Corcyra, 29 ff.; character of the 
Co eans, 33, 34; Corcyra 
and Corinth, 37 ff.; Corcyra and 
Athens, 37-38, xcvi; Corcyra and 
Themistocles, 103; wealth and 
forces of Corcyra, 34, 38, 50; 
constitution of, 32; commercial 
position of, 43; Athenian expe- 
ditions to, 32, 49, 125, xcii-xciii ; 
Corcyraean revolution, xxv, xxix- 
XxX, xcix, cii, cxxi. 

Corinth, ancient commercial and 
naval importance of, 20, Ixxii; 
Corinth and Corcyra, 29 ff.; Co- 
rinth and Athens, 46, 48, c; Corin- 
thian policy and speeches, 55-56, 
58, 61, 92, 108. 

Cratinus, 116, cxix, cxx. 

Cratippus, xxxvi-xxxvii. 

Critias, Ixii, Ixxi. 

Cyclades, the, 22. 

Cylon, 97, 133. 

Cynicism, attributed to Thucydides, 
xxviii, xxxi. 


at 


Damastes of Sigeum, Ixxiii. 

Dates, early, uncertainty of, 6, Ixxix. 

Decelea, 108. 

Delos, 83. 

Demagogues, cxxxi. 

Demes, xxxviii. 

Democles, li. 

Democracy, at Athens, cxiii, cxxxi ; 
at Argos, 63; at Corcyra, 32; at 
Epidamnus, 34; at Syracuse, 

i among allies of 
Sparta, 23; characteristics of 
Greek democracy, Ixvi, cxi; 
connexion of democracy with 
sea power, 80; contrasted with 
oligarchy, cxx,  cxxiii-cxxiv ; 
appreciated by Thucydides, cxx- 
Cxxi ; criticised by Thucydides, 
cxxi-cxxii. 

Democritus, Ixv—Ixviii. 
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Demosthenes (the orator’, illustra- 
tions of Thucydides from, 65, 80, 
165; [Dem.] de Halon., 123, 127, 
129, 130. 

Demosthenes (the general), xc, xcii, 
evi-cvii, cxxvi-cxxvii. 

Demostratus, cxvi. 

Desertion of seamen, 109. 

Diasia, the, 97. 

Dicasts, pay of, cxiv. 

Didymus, xxxvii. 

ppren ions in Thucydides, 12, 75, 

4) 92. 

Diodorus, illustrations of Thucydides 
from, 33, 132, 135, civ. 

Diodotus, speech of, xxxi, Ixv-Ixvi. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, liv. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on the 
life of Thucydides, xx; on the 
peculiarity of Thucydides’ style, 
153; ‘various readings’ in, 113, 
146, xxix, cp. 126; on early 
Greek chroniclers, xliv—xlv. 

Diplomacy, ancient, 37, 50, 57, 64, 
78, 96-97, cxi. 

Discrepancies between Thucydides 
and Andocides and the Orators, 
cxii, cxvi; Homer, 11, 13, 18, 19; 
Hellanicus, 6, lxxvi; Herodotus, 
6, 13-14, 25, 75, 98-99, 104 (?), 
133, 134-135; Sastre "A6n- 
yaiow [lodrela, Ixxxii-|xxxiii, 
cxxii-cxxiii; the Inscriptions, 
Ixxxviii, lxxxix, xcii-xciii. 

Dorians and Ionians, 965. 

Drachma, the Corinthian, 35. 

Draco, 97. 

Dress, old Athenian, 13,116; Athe- 
nian and Lacedaemonian, 14, 117. 


Early history in Thucydides, 5-8, 9, 
10, 12, 20; possible sources for, 
Ixxi-lxxx 


Eclipses, 27, 28, 119-120. 

Eetionea, 81. 

Egesta, xcvi, cxvii. 

Elections, ancient and modem, cxiii, 
cxxiii. 

Empire, Athenian. See Athenian 
empire. 

Empires, Barbarian, 68, xxv. 

Envoys, 35, 64, 164-165. 
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Ephors, the, 56, 69, 74-75, Cxv, Cxvi. 

Ephorns, Ixxiv. 

Eretria, war with Chalcis, 21. 

Erythrae, 68. 

Esther, Book of, illustration of 
Thucydides from, 100. 

Eucles, xi, xl. 

Eucrates, Ixxxix. 

Eugacon of Samos, Ixxziii. 

Eumenides, the, 99. 

Eupolis, cxx. 

Euripides, lxxix-lxxx, cxxiii-cxxiv, 
CEXX. 

Eurymedon, battle of the, 86-87. 

Expeditions, mentioned by Thucy- 

ides and in the Inscriptions, 

Ixxxix-xc, xciii-xciv. 


Festivals, at Sparta, 61. 

Finance, how far dealt with by 
Thucydides, cv; finances of the 
Peloponnesian confederacy, 109, 
136-137; Athenian financial in- 
scriptions, Ixxxv—lxxxix. 

‘ Flag of truce,’ 50. 

Fleets, early Greek, 19, Ixxii-lxxiii. 

‘ Fortune’ (rvx7), conception of, in 
Thucydides, 109, xxviii, cxxvii; 
in Democritus, xvii. 

Fossils, noticed by early Greek 
writers, li. 

Founders, of colonies, 30. 

Four Hundred, revolution of the, 
Ixxxiii,  cxii-cxiii,  cxix—cxx, 
Cxxii-cxxili, Cxxv. 

‘Funeral oration’ of Gorgias, lv— 
lvi; of Pericles, cxx ; of Pericles 
over those who fell at Samos, 
lix. 

Funeral rites. See Burial. 


Generals, Athenian, 52, 53, xi, xiii, 
XiV, XC, CXXV, CXXVi. 

‘Gentes’ (yévn), xxxviii--xxxix. 

Geographical descriptions in Thucy- 
dides, 47, xcvi-xctx. 

Gongylus, 135. 

Gorgias, xlii, lv-lvi. 

Grote, on Thucydides’ treatment of 
myths, 5; on parties at Epidam- 
nus, 34; argument from ‘the 
silence of Thucydides,’ disproved 





General Index. 


by an inscription, Ixxxviii; on 
Thucydides and Nicias, cxxvi; on 
the demagogues, cxxxi. 

Gryneum, 135. 


Hagnon, 30, 91. 

Halieis, 88, xcv—xcvi. 

Harmodius and Aristo arty con- 
spiracy of, 24, Lacenii- Taal 

Hecataeus, xlv-xlvi, li, Ixx. 

Helen, 15. 

Hellanicus, 6, 15, 85, xiii, xlii, 
xliii, xlviii-l, li, Ixxi-Ixxii, lxxv, 
lxxvi-lxxvii. 

Hellenes, use of the word, 7, 11-12, 
115-1 16. 

Hellenotamiae, 83. 

Helots, 87, Ixxvii. 

Heraclea, 30, 111. 

Heraclitus, lii, lxx. 

Heralds, 50, 165. 

Hermae, mutilation of the, cxii. 

Hermippus, earliest authority for 
connexion of Thucydides with the 
Pisistratidae, xxxv. 

Hermocrates, speech of, Ixv. 

Herodorus of Heraclea, treatment of 
myths in, li. 

Herodotus and Thucydides do not 
belong to different ‘ages,’ xliii; 
date of Herodotus’ History, xli; 
included by Thucydides among 
Aoyoypado: (prose authors), whom 
he disparages (?), xliv ; criticised 
by Thucydides (?), 35, "6; differ- 
ences between them where they 
overlap, 75-76; Herodotus used 
by Thucydides in his account of 
early Greek navies (?), xxiii. 

Herodotus and Thucydides, treat- 
ment of myths, 5, 6; Minos, 6; 
Pelasgians, 7; Ionian dress, 13- 
34; respective merits of Athens 
and Sparta in Persian War, 65; 
Cylon, 98-99, cp. 133 ; Themisto- 


cles, 104, 134-1355; a place 
where Thucydides resembles 
Herodotus, 96. 


Herodotus, meaning of ‘Italy’ in, 
19; Aeginetan war, 21; duties of 
colonies, 29 ; conduct of the Cor- 
cyraeans, 31, 32; émBdra: at 
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Lade, 50; Mycenae and Tiryns, 
117-118; tribute paid by cities in 
aa to the King, 136 ; éwi Opqens, 
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Hestiaeans of Euboea, xcv. 

Hippias and Hip oar 24, 80, 
157, xxi, Ixxxii- 

Hippias (the Sophist), 6, ‘W. 

Hippocrates of Cos, xxvii-xxviii, 
xhii, xliv, lxiii-lxiv. 

Hippys of Rhegium, li, lxxiv-lxxv. 

Homer and Thucydides, 3, 5, 11, 1a- 
13, 16, 18, 19, 20, 73, xxii. 

Hyperbolus, ostracism of, cxiv— 
cxv; tone of Thucydides about, 
exxix—cxxxi. 


Imitations of Thucydides in late 
authors, 117. 

Inscriptions, 32, 49, 125 ore): 
83 (tribute); 101 (Persi ar); 
127-128 (Sica: dwd cupBddrar) ; 
136-137 (Peloponnesian Con- 
federacy). See lxxxiv—xcvi. 

Inscriptions, forgery of, xxxviii. 

Tolaus, 55. 

Ion of Chios, 70, lvii-lviii, Lxxi. 

Ionian dress, 13, 116-117. 

Ionians and Dorians, 95. 

Isagoras, 99, 133- 

Islands, conquest of, by Persia, 22. 

Isocrates, Ixviii. 

Italus, Ixxv. 

‘Italy,’ ancient meaning of, 19; 
Antiochus on the settlement of, 
Ixxv-lxxvi; connexion of Athe- 
nians with, 41. 


Lacedaemonians, festivals of, 61; 
unskilful in sieges, 88; secrecy of 
their executive, cvii; dress, 117, 
Ixii; cups, lxxii. See Sparta, 
Confederacy (Peloponnesian). 

Laches, trial of, civ. 

Lampsacas, 105-106, 135-136. 

Legends and legendary times, treat- 
ment of by Thucydides, 3-6, 16, 
xxi-xxii; by other early writers, 
li; confusion of "egendary and 
historical, 3-6, 95, xxxi 

Lemnos, 9!. 

Leontini, 41, 46, xcvi. 
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Lesbians, the, 23. 

Lesbos, revolt of, difficulties in 
Thucydides’ account, ci-cii. 

Letters in Thucydides, c. 

Literature, early Greek Prose, xli- 
xliii, lxix—lxx. 

‘ Logographers,’ the so-called, 25, 
xliv ff. 


Lucian, xix. 

Lycurgus (the legislator), 22. 
Lycurgus (the orator), 96, cxvi. 
Lysias, 153, xiii, cxvi. 


Macedonia, 51, 129, 130, Ixxxix, xc, 
XCV. 

Magnesia, 106. 

Maps, ancient, xlv; map of Athe- 
nian Empire, Part I, p. 56; of 
Chalcidice, P- 33; of N.W. Hellas, 
p. 15; of Piraeus, Part II, p. 79. 

Marathon, 65, 124-125, xiii. 

Marcellinus, xix, xxxiii-xxxvii. 

Marea, 88. 

Marines (éw:8araz), 18, 50. 

Markets, 54. 

Massilia, 20. 

Megacles, 98, 133. 

Megara, 85; Megarians, the, 57, 
cxi, cxxi; ‘ Megarian decree,’ the, 
46, 106. 

Meilichios, Zeus, 97-98. 

Melissus, liv. 

Melos, xxxii, lxxxix. 

Messenians, 87, lxxvii. 

Methone, xcv. 

‘ Middle party,’ the so-called, cxxii- 
CXXv. 

Miletus, 68. 

Miltiades, xxxv, xxxviii. 

Minos, 5. 

Mitylene, 67, 128, xxxi, ci-cii. 

Mnesiphilus, 10s. 

Munychia, 79, 80. 

Mycenae, 16, 117-118. 

Myrina, 135. 

Myths. See Legends. 

Myus, 105, 135-136. 


Names, Greek, 47, xxxix. 

Natural | pear mentioned by 
Thucydides, xxvi; by other early 
writers, li. 
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Naucraries, 98. 

Naupactns, 111. 

Navies, early Greek, 21 ; Athenian 
and Peloponnesian, 107, 108, 109, 


112, 

Nicias, Thucydides’ view of, xxx, 
exxv-cxxviii; party of, cxxili- 
cxxiv; Nicias’ letter, c; Peace 
of Nicias, cvi, cxxvii. 

‘ Non-interference,’ 157. 


Oecists, 30. 

Oenobius, proposed the recall of 
Thucydides (?), xl. 

Oenophyta, 89. 

Oligarchy, at Athens, lix-]xxii, cxvii, 
cxix—cxxi; see Four Hundred; 
at Corinth, 35; at Epidamnus, 
34; at Megara, cxi, cxxi. 

Olorus, XXXVIli, xxxix. 

Olympia, 97. y 

Olynthus, 51, 53, Ixxxvil. 

Omens, 98, xxiii. 

Oracles, 30, 35, 93, 97, xxiii. 

Origen, reference to Thucydides in, 
61. 


Paches, 108, civ. 

Paean, the, 38. 

Pan, 92. 

Pandion, 5. 

Parties at Athens, cxviii-cxxv; party 
eer how far neglected or not 

y Thucydides, cxi-cxviii. 

Pausanias (the geographer), illustra- 
tions of Thucydides, 15, 103, 116, 
132; on the recall of Thucydides, 
xxxix—xl; confirmed by an inscrip- 
tion, xciv. 

Pausanias (son of Cleombrotus), 

6, gy-100, 101 ; his letter to the 
ing, c. 

Pelasgians, 7, 11, 11§-116. 

Peloponnesian War, sufferings in, 
27; causes of, 36-37; general 
character of, 107 ; forecasts of, in 
Thucydides Bk. i, 107-8. 

Pelops, 15, xlviii, lxxii. 

‘ Pentecontaéty,’ the (period between 
the Persian and Peloponnesian 
Wars), 84-86. 

Perdiccas, 51, xlv, ciii. 
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Periander, 30. 

Pericles, 107, xxii, lviii, cxx; his 
forecast of the war, 109; funeral 
orations, lix, cxx. 

Perioeci, 87. 

Persians, the, help sought from them 
by Greeks, 71-72; Persian War 
underrated by Thucydides, 27; 
gifts of cities or districts by the 
King, 136. 

Phaeacians, 33, xlix. 

Pherecydes (of Leros), xlii, 1. 

Pherecydes (of Syros), xliv. 

Philistus of Syracuse, 1xxxii. 

Phocaeans, 20. 

Phormio, 55, ciii, civ—cv. 

Phrynichus, assassination of, cxvi; 
manner in which Thucydides 
speaks of him, cxix-cxx, cxxx. 

Piracy, 132, 17. 

Piraeus, walls of, 79-80; harbour of, 
81. 

Pisistratidae, xxxv. See Hipparchus, 
Harmodius. 

Pisistratus, 157. 

Pitane, Adxos of, 25. 

Plague, the, xxii, xxviii-xxix, Ixv, 

Plataea, 31; fate of, xxxi-xxxii; site 
and siege of, xcvii—xcix. 

Plato, on walled towns, 76; on read- 
ing, lxix; aristocratic feeling of, 
Cxx, Cxxx; anacolutha in, 152. 

Plutarch, Thucydides’ monument, 
xxxvii-xxxviii ; ancient modes of 
burial, 14; the policy of Themis- 
tocles, 81; the Alcmaeonidae, 133; 
message of Themistocles to the 
King, 134; suicide of Paches, Civ; 
Nicias and Cleon, cxxvi. 

Polemo, the antiquarian, xxxviti. 

Politics, ancient and modern, 375 56, 
57, 101, 156, cxiii, cxxiii, cxxxi. 

Pollution, ancient feelings about, 


Pollux, 98. 

Potidaea, 31, 51-53, 55, xciv. 

Praxiphanes, story about Thucy- 
dides (?), xxxvi. 

Prisoners, anxiety to recover, 90; 
Athenian, at Syracuse, civ; 
Spartan, at Athens, surrender of, 
cvi, cxxvii. 


*Probuli’ (mpsfovaAc), difference 
between Thucydides and _ the 
"AOnvalew Tlodtrela, lxxxiii, cxxii- 
cxxiii. 

Protagoras, lv. 

Prytanes of the Naucrari, 98, 133. 

Prytaneum, 30. 

Prytany, meaning of, in dates, 126, 
xxxix. 


Quota-lists, 83. 


Reading in antiquity, lxxviii-lxxx. 

Revolutions, Greek, xxix—xxx, cii, 
cxli—cxiii. 

Rhegium, 41, 46, xcvi. 

Rhetoric, 94, lvi. 

Rhoeteum, xci. 

Rome and Greece, Io, cxxviii. 

Rubble, used in building, 80, 82. 


‘Sacred fire,’ the, 30. 

Sacrificial customs, 30, 98, 120-131. 

Sailors and democracy, 80; sailors 
in Athenian fleet, 109, 113. 

Salamis, number of ships at, 65. 

Samos, revolt of, 36, 91, Ixxxvi, 
Ixxxix ; Athenian democracy at, 
cxx; authorities for early history 
of, Ixxii—Ixxiii. 

Sardis, 1, xlvii. 

Scapte Hyle, xiv. 

Scholia, on Thucydides, Part I, p.17, 
54, 85; Part II, p. 15, 17, 18, 23, 
35, 37, 55, 63, 120. 

‘Scytale,’ 100. 

Sea-fight, Greek, 48, 50, 159. 

Seal, royal, 100. 

Selymbria, 67, 128. 

Sepulchral monuments, 78, xciii- 
xciv. 

Sermyle, 55. 

Seuthes, 136. 

Ships, Greek, 20, 21, 36. 

Sicels, the, Lxxiv. 

Sicily, ts of, 22, 31; relations 
with Athens and Sparta, 41, 112, 
xcvi. 

Slaves, 50. 

Socrates, 157, Ixix 

Sophists, the, a Ixy. 

Sophocles, 83. 

Sparta, ruins of, 17; early history 
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of, 6, 7,22; leadership of, 17, 55; 
oligarchical policy of, 23 ; Spartan 
character, 56, 70, xxii, cvii ; super- 
stition, 97 ; Sparta and the forti- 
fication of Athens, 76, c; Sparta 
and Pausanias, 100, I01 : preroga- 
tives of Spartan kings, 25; As- 
sembly, 56; peace and war party, 
74. See Ephors, Lacedaemonians, 
Confederacy (Peloponnesian). 

Spartolus, 51, xcv. 

‘Speeches’ in Thucydides, 26, 42, 
107-109, 113, Cc. 

Sphacteria, error in Thucydides’ 
account of, xcvii; surrender of 
prisoners from, cvi, cxxvii. 

Stesimbrotus of Thasos, 135, lviii- 
lix, Ixxiii-lxxiv. 

Sthenelaidas, 74. 

Strabo, 11, 17, xlv. 

Strepsa, 54. 

Sybota, date of battle at, 32, 36, 52. 

Syracusan expedition, 18, 38, xc, xci, 
ciii, civ, cvi, cvii. 

bar areca a Ixxviii ; 
saved by Corinth and Corcyra, 31, 
32. See Antiochus. pets 

Tacitus and Thucydides, 
exxviii. 

Tanagra, 89, 90, xciv. 

Teians, the, 52. 

Temples, xxv. 

Theagenes of Rhegium, xii. 

Thebes, go. 

Themistocles, character of, 78, 103, 
105; policy, 80-81; messages to 
the King, 104, 105, 134-135; 
letter to the King, c; honoured 
at Sparta, 65-66 ; fortification of 
the Piraeus, 79-80; trick played 
on the Lacedaemonians, 78, c—ci; 
archonship, 81; date of exile, 86; 
difficulty about Persian revenue 
from Greek cities, 105-106, 135- 
136; different stories about him, 
Ixxiii-lxxiv ; Thucydides’ interest 
in him, 96, 135. 

Thera, lxxxix. 


IIo, 


Thessaly, 10, 9°. 
Thirty Years’ Peace, 36, 45, 57, 69. 
Thrace, mines of, xiv ; ra éwt @pdays, 


161. 

Thucydides’, his descent, xxxvii- 
xxxix; facts of his life, 81, xi-xxi, 
cp. xxv-xl. 

Thacydides, his ideas and interests, 
xxi-xxxii ; indications of personal 
feeling in his History, 96, 157, 
xiv, cxix—cxx ; absence of interest 
in ede subjects, 56, 100, Cvi; 
political position of, cxxiv (cxviii- 
cxxxi); dislike of Cleon and 
Hyperbolus, cxxii, cxxv—cxxvii, 
exxix ff.; relation to ‘ Sophistic’ 
movement, lxv; sympathy with 
ordinary Greek ideas, 29, 86, 
xxiv-xxv; underrates importance 
of Persian War, 27. 

Thucydides, composition of his His- 
tory, 8, xvi—xviii, cviii, cxvili; 
why ‘a possession for ever, 27, 
xxii; his general method, cix-cx, 
cxvii-cxviii ; ways of dealing with 
early history, 5-8, 20; power of 
aie or describing general 
eelings and situations, 8, cx; 
digressions, 13, 75, 84 ff. (i. 100- 
120), 92; use of authorities, 12-13, 
Ixxi-lxxix; seldom gives different 
accounts, cviii, cxix ; ‘ speeches’ 
in, 26, 42, 107-109, 113, c 

Thucydides, his great qualities, 8, 
lxxxiii, cx; his chief defect, cix— 
Cx, cp. cxxxi-cxxxii; omission of 
necessary facts, lxxxix, ciii, cp. 
90, 91; of names of persons, cxvi ; 
occasionally of motives of actions, 
cvi-cvii ; possible explanations of 
omissions, cvii-cix, cxvii-cxviii; 
po ene statements in, 64, 105- 
106, cp. 135-136, c-cii; errors, 
79-80 (?), 49, cp. xcii-xciii, xcvi- 
Xcvii. 

Thucydides, his style, impressive 
passages in Book i, 48, 49, 74, 96, 
cp. cx; anacolutha, 123, 124, 
153 ff.; misleading expressions, 


1 See Table of Contents, Part i. p. ix, and, for differences between Thucydides and 


other authors, see Discrepancies. 
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21-33, §2, cp. xciii; artificial 
expressions, 94, 123, lv. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, xxxviii. 

Tharii, 41. 

Timeaeus, xxxvi. 

bE cunt) 32. ‘ 
iryns, 17, 117-11 

Topography, : difficulties of in 

ucydides, xcvi ff. 

Torone, lxxxviii. 

Trade, Greek, 43, 93. 

Treaties, recorded in Inscriptions 
and by Thucydides, xciv—xcv; 
in Inscriptions but not in Thu- 
cydides, xcv-xcvi. 

Tribute, of the allies, 51, 57, 83, 
lxxxv—lxxxix ; tribute from Greek 
cities, claimed by the King, 105- 
oe 135-136; paid toa Thracian 

io 

Tripod. gcd at Constantinople, 101. 

Trojan War, 6, xxii. 

Tyndareus, 15. 

Tyrannies, dates of, 22. 


Ullrich, view about composition 
of Thucydides’ history, xvii. 


Walled cities, feeling against, 76. 

Walls of Athens, 76-77, 79, c-ci; of 
Piraeus, 79, 81. 

Warfare, ancient, cvili. 

Wars, early Greek, ¥, 31. 


Xanthus, xlv-xlvi, xl vii-xlviii. 

Xenophanes, li, lid, Ixx. 

Xenophon, illustrations of Thucy- 
dides from; Corcyra, 34; Lace- 
daemonian envoys at Athens, 
64; Zeus Meilichios, 98; royal 
seal, 100; Greek cities at the dis- 
posal of the King, 135 ; wepiiéyre 
Te énavr}, 121; pov, 106; 
owppovety, 171; evidence in 
Xenophon about use of books, 
)xix—lxx. 


[Xenophon] ‘Athenian Constitu- 
tion.” See ‘Constitution of 
Athens ’ [Xenophon]. 


Zacynthus, 47. 
Zopytus (father of Megabyzus), 89. 
Zopyrus (writer), xxxvi-xxxvii. 


THE END. 
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with Notes and Appendices, by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A., LL.D. 8vo, 
with two Maps, ros. 6d. 


Homer. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 
Homer ; to which is added a Con- 
cordance to the Parallel Passages in 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymna. 
By Henry Dunbar, MD. 4to. 
il, Is. 


— Seberi Index in Home- 
rum. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


—— A Grammar of the Home- 
ric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
8vo. Second Edition. 143. 


Ilias, cum brevi Anno- 
tatione C. G. Heynii. Accedunt 
Scholia minora, Tomi II. 8vo. 
158. 








Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Din- 
dorfii. 8vo. 58. 6d. 


Homer. Scholia Graeca in 
lliadem. Edited by W. Dindorf, 
aftera new collation of the Venetian 
uss, by D. B. Monro, MA. 4 vols. 
8vo. 21. 108. 


Scholia Graeca in 
Itiadem Townleyana. Recensuit 
rer tia Maass. 2 vols. 8vo. 
1h 168, 


Odyssea, ex rec. G, Din- 
dorfli, 8vo. 58. 6d. 


Scholia Graeca in Odys- 
seam, Edidit Guil. Dindortius. 
TomilI. 8vo. 1658. 6d. 


—— Odyssey. Books I-XII. 
Edited with English Notes, Appen- 
dices, &c. By W. W. Merry, D.D., 
and James Riddell, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 16s, 


Hymni Homerici. Codi- 
cibus denuo collatis recensuit 


Alfredus Goodwin. Small folio. 
With four Plates. 218. nef. 


Oratores Attici, ex recensione 
Bekkeri : 
I. Antiphon, Andocides,et Lysias. 
8vo. 78 
II. Isocrates. 8vo. 78. 
III. Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgus, 
Dinarchus, &. 8vo. 78. 














Paroemiographi Graeci, quo- 
rum pars nunc primum ex Codd. mss. 
vulgatur, Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 
1836. 8vo. §8. 6d. 


Plato. Apology, with a re- 
vised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by 
James Riddell, M.A. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Philebus, with a revised 
Text and English Notes, by Edward 
Poste, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Sophistes and Polvticus, 
with a revised Text and English 
Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 8vo. 
18s, 
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Plato. Theaetetus, with a re- 
vised Text and English Notes, by 
L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 
8vo. os. 6d. 


The Dialogues, trans- 
lated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, 
M.A. Third Edition. 5 vols. medium 
8vo. Cloth, 41. 42. ; half-morocco, 51. 


The Republic, translated 
into English, with Analysis and 
Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. 
Medium 8vo. 128, 6d.; half-roan, 
148. 


——- Selections. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By John Purves, 
M.A., and Preface by B. Jowett, 
M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 58. 


With Introduction and 
Notes. By St. George Stock, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 
I. The Apology, as. 6d. 
iI. Crito, as. 
III. Meno, 2s. 6d. 


Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. 
TomilIL 4to. 12 8. 


Polybius. Selections. Edited 
by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A. 
With Maps. Medium 8vo, buckram, 
218, 


Plutarchi Moralia, id est, 
Opera, exceptis Vitis, reliqua. Edidit 
Daniel Wyttenbach. Accedit Index 
Graecitatis. Tomi VIII. Partes 
XV. 1795-1830. 8vo, cloth, 3l. 10s. 


Sophocles. The Plays and 
Fragments, With English Notes and 
Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. 2 vols. 

Vol. I. OedipusTyrannus. Oedi- 
pas Coloneus. Antigone, 8vo. 
I 


Vol. IL Ajax. Electra. Trachi- 
niae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 
8vo. 16s. 











Sophocles. Tragoediae et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum 
commentariis Guil. Dindorfii. Third 
Edition. 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. tb ts. 
Each Play separately, limp, 28. 6d. 


Tragoediae et Fr 
cum Annotationibus Guil.Dindorfii. 
Tomi lI. 8vo. tos, 

The Text, Vol. I. 58. 6d. 

The Notes, Vol. IL. 4s. 6d. 


Stobaei Florilegium. Ad 
mss. fidem emendavit et supplevit 
T. Gaisford, S8.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo. 14, 


Eclogarum Physicarum 
e¢ KEthicarum libri duo. Accedit 
Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea 
carmina Pythagoreorum, Ad mss. 
Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 
TomillI. 8vo. r1s. 


Strabo. Selections, with an 
Introduction on Strabo’s Life and 








Works. By H. F. Tozer, M.A, 
F.RG.S. 8vo. With Maps and 
Plans. 128. 


Theodoreti Graecarwm Affec- 
tionum Curatio. Ad Codices mas, 
recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 8vo. 
7s. 6d, 


Thucydides. Translated into 
English, with Introduction, Mar- 
ginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 
By B. Jowett, M.A. 2 vols. Medium 
S8vo. 10. 14s, 


Xenophon. Ex recensione et 
cum annotationibus L. Dindorfii. 
Historia Graeca. Second Edition. 
8vo. 108. 6d. 
Expeditio Cyri. Second Edition. 
8vo. 108. 6d, 
Institutio Cyri. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
Memorabilia Socratis. 8vo. 78. 6d. 
Opuscula Politica Equestria et 
Venatica cum Arrians Libello 
de Venatione. 8vo. 108. 6d. 
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Arbuthnot. The Infe and 
Works of John Arbuthnot. By Georgo 
A. Aitken. 8vo, cloth extra, with 
Portrait, 16s. 


Bacon. The Essays. Edited 
with Introduction and Illustrative 
Notes, by S. H. Reynolds, M.A. 
8vo, half-bound, 128. 6d. 


Baden-Powell. Land-Systems 
of British India ; being a Manual of 
the Land-Tenures, and of the 
Systems of lLand-Revenue Ad- 
ministration prevalent in the 
several Provinces. By B. H. Baden- 
Powell, C.1L.E., F.RS.E., M.R.A.S, 
3 vols. 8vo, with Maps, 3). 3s. 


Casaubon (Isaac), 1559-1614. 
By Mark Pattison, late Rector of 


Lincoln College. Second Edition. 
Svo. 168. 


Finlay. A History of Greece 
Jrom its Conquest by the Romans to the 
present time, B.c. 146 to a.D. 1864. 
By George Finlay, LL.D. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in 
part re-written, with considerable 
additions, by the Author, and edited 
by H. F. Tozer,M.A. vols. 8vo. 
3. 108, 


Gaii Institutionum Juris 
Civilis Commentarii Quattuor ; or, Ele- 
ments of Roman Law by Gaius. 
With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by Edward Poste, M.A. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 18s. 


Fragmenta Herculanensia. A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Oxford 
copies of the Herculanean Rolls, 
together with the texta of several 
papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. 
Edited by Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Royal 
8vo, 218. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


Hodgkin. Italy and her In- 
vaders, With Platesand Maps. By 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. ap. 
376-553. 8vo. Vols. I and II, 
al. as. Vols. III and IV, rl. 16s. 


Justinian. Imperatoris Ius- 
tintani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; 
with Introductions, Commentary, 
Excursus and Translation. By J.B. 
Moyle, D.C.L. Second Edition, 2 vols. 
8vo. 328. 

Machiavelli. 1 Principe. 
Edited by L. Arthur Burd. With 
an Introduction by Lord Acton. 
8vo. 148. 


Pattison. Essays by the late 
Mark Pattison, sometime Rector of 
Lincoln College. Collected and 

by Henry Nettleship, 
M.A. a vols, 8vo. 248. 


Ralegh. Sir Walter Ralegh. 
A Biography. By W. Stebbing, 
M.A. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Selden. The Table Talk of 
John Selden. Edited, with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Samuel 
Harvey Reynolds, M.A. &vo, half- 
roan, 8s. 6d. 


Stokes. The Anglo-Indian 
Codes. By Whitley Stokes, LL.D. 
Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo. 30s. 
Vol. IL. Adjective Law. 8vo. 353s. 


Strachey. Hastings and The 
Rohilla War. By Sir John Strachey, 
G.C.S.I. 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Thomson. Notes on Recent 
Researches in Electricity and Magnetism, 
intended as a sequel to Professor 
Clerk Maxwell’s ‘Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism.’ By 
J.J. Thomson, M.A., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Experimental Physics in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 
18s. 6d. 
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St. Basil: The Book of St. 
Basil on the Holy Spirit. A Revised 
Text, with Notes and Introduction 
by C. F. H. Johnston, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


Bigg. The Christian Platonists 
of Alexandria; being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1886. By Charles Bigg, 
D.D. 8vo. tos. 6d. 

Bright. Chapters of Early 
English Church History. By W. Bright, 
D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 128. 

Canons of the First Four 
General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, 
With Notes, by W. Bright, D.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7a. 64. 

The Book of Enoch. Trans- 
lated from Dillmann’s Ethiopic 
Text (emended and revised), and 
Edited by R. H. Charles, MLA. 
Svo. 162, 


| Hatch and Redpath A Con- 


cordance to the Greek Versions and 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. 
By the late Edwin Hatch, M.A.,and 
H. A. Redpath, M.A. 
Parts IT and II. A-ENAINOS. 
Imperial gto. 21s. each. 
Part IIL. Immediately. 


Studia Biblica et Ecclesias- 
tica. Essays in Biblical and Patristic 
Criticism, and kindred subjects. By 
Members of the University of 
Oxford. vo. 

Vol. I. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. 128. 6d. 
Vol. IIL. 16s, 


Tertulliani Apologeticus ad- 
versus Gentes pro Christianis. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by 
T. Herbert Bindley, M.A. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 


5. A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical Prin- 
ciples, founded mainly on the materials collected by the Philological 


Society. 


Vol. I (A and B). Imperial 4to, half-morocco, al. 128. 6d. 
Vol. II (C’. Imperial 4to, half-morocco, al. 138. 6d. 


Vol. ITI, Sect. I (D). Jn the Press. 


Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D. . 


Vol, III, Sect. II (H—EVERY), edited by Henry Braptey, M.A., 
price 128. 6d. 
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